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Learning without thinking is a labour lost, 
and thinking without learning is dangerous. 

Confucius. 



AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


In May, 1944, when a dinner-party was given in 
honour of Dr. S. Radhakrishnan at the Ministry of 
Education in Chungking, I sat next to Mr- K. P. S. 
Menon, the then Indian Agent-General, and I told 
him that Dr. Radhakrishnan should be requested to 
give more lectures on ‘Indian Philosophy’ than on 
modern subjects like Science and Democracy. At 
that time I had no idea that one day it would be my 
privilege to lecture in India, as Dr. Radhakrishnan’s 
counterpart. 

It was in the summer of 1949 that the Indian 
Ministry of Education invited me to lecture in Indian 
Universities. I have been attracted to India ever 
since its Independence Movement began. Culturally 
she has been pictured as a Paradise (Sukhavati) in the 
minds of Chinese Buddhists from the time of the Han 
dynasty. Therefore I was very glad to accept the 
invitation from Free India. 

On my arrival in New Delhi, in November, 1949, I 
was handed a full and exhaustive tour-programme by 
the Ministry of Education. Every detail was cared for. 
Though a stranger visiting India for the first time, I 
travelled the wide schedule alone without any hitch. 
The Indian Universities kindly arranged for me to 
meet the members of the staff from place to place ; 
and through their cooperation and help I learnt much 
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of the work and conditions of the Indian University- 
life. During the three months from November, 1949 to 
January, 1950, I covered Delhi. Allahabad, Banaras» 
Nagpur, Hyderabad, Madras, Bangalore, Mysore and 
Trivandrum—visiting and lecturing. In late December 
I returned to Delhi for the Christmas recess and then 
proceeded via Calcutta to Santiniketan My pur¬ 
pose, like that of Dr. Radhakrishnan, was to con¬ 
tribute—so far as I may—to the renewal of cultural 
understanding between India and China, traceable 
back to over two millennia. Indeed the second cycle 
of Chinese culture, from the end of the Eastern Han 
dynasty (25-220 A. D.) to the Sung, the Ming and 
the Ching dynasties, was strongly influenced by the 
introduction of Buddhism to China from India. 
During those epochs Chinese thought, in terms of 
Neo-Confucianism, was revived through fresh studies 
of Indian thought. It is my conviction that the 
strengthening of cultural relations between India and 
China will bring forth mutual benefit for the two 
countries in particular, and also for the world at 
large. 

When I was due to deliver my lecture irx the Delhi 
University, I paid my visit to the then Governor- 
General, Sri C. R. Rajagopalachari. He proposeej 
that he would preside over my lecture, but on dis¬ 
covering by telephone that the Chairman of the 
Faculty was to preside, he decided it would be better 
not to disturb the programme already arranged. I want 
to acknowledge the honour of his proposing to preside 
over my lecture. In Nagpur, the Governor of the 
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Central Provinces, Sri Mangaldas Pakwasa, a friend 
of China, took the chair. I am deeply indebted in¬ 
deed to all the Vice-Chancellors and Registrars of the 
various Universities who made my tour and visits 
with them pleasant and comfortable. To the Hon’ble 
Maulana Azad, the learned Minister of Education, 
who sent me the invitation to come to India, I 
express my special thanks. 

Concluding my lecture-tour I enjoyed the hospital¬ 
ity of Mr. J, T. Lloyd, Headmaster for thirty-six 
years, of Dr. Graham’s Home, Kalimpong, In the 
beauty and restfulncss of the Darjeeling hills I have 
been able to work quietly on my lectures. It was at 
the request of my friend Dr. Kalidas Nag that I 
decided to publish my lectures, and he has been kind 
enough to edit, print and publish my new book after 
going through the manuscript with special care. I 
knew him in 1924, when he came to Peking, with 
Poet Dr. Tagore, to make historical and archaeological 
tesearches in China and be greeted me again in New 
Delhi where he was as a member of Parliament. 

The chapters on Gandhiji have been specially 
written, after my lecture tour, at the request of my 
Indian friends led by Sri Tamonas Banerjee who has 
also worked hard at the Press. This gives me a 
welcome opportunity to express my deep appreciation 
of Mahatma Gandhi, and to show the possibility of 
development of Gandhism in China and elsewhere. 
This Modern Saint will continue to be of revered 
memory not only in India, but throughout Asia. 



I am also indebted to Mr. Gordon Bell, (coming 
from Sinkiang to Kalimpong) who has made adjust¬ 
ments in my English writing. I thank also my Chinese 
friend Daniel Lew and other Indian friends who 
have helped me in my work. 


Carsun Chang 


Dr. Graham’s Homes, 
Wales Lodge, 

Kalimpong, West Bengal, India. 



INTRODUCTION 

SINO-INDIAN COLLABORATION 

The Twentieth Century opened with a new 
upheaval in the ancient Far East when young Japan 
vanquished Tsarist Russia (1905J releasing new 
forces in young Asia. In the next decade we wit¬ 
nessed two major Revolutions : the expulsion of the 
Manchu Emperor with the foundation of the Chinese 
Republic (1911) and the collapse of Tsarism leading 
to the establishment of the Soviet Regime in Russia. 
Lenin in U. S. S. R- and Sun Yat-sen in China worked 
marvellously till 1925 when the two leaders were 
removed from the stage which came to crowded by 
portentious personalities like Mussolini, Hitler and 
Stalin, whose careers have been ruthlessly revised 
before our eyes. 

Our National Poet-seer Rabindranath Tagore was 
saluted by Mahatma Gandhi as the Great Sentinel of 
the East. Rabindra Nath first visited Japan and the Far 
East in 1916 during the First World War ; and post¬ 
war China invited him in 1924 when I had the rare 
privilege of spending some of the happiest days of my 
life with the Poet in China. His 63rd. birthday was 
celebrated in the biggest auditorium in Peking with 
truly Chinese and Oriental glamour, The leader of 
Republican China, Liang Chi-chao acted as the Master 
of Ceremonies and eminent artists, litterateurs and 
philosophers like Liang-ssu Ming, Hu Shih and others 
were with us. As the guest ot the generous Chinese 
people, I travelled extensively from the cradle of 
the “Peking Man” (500,(XX) B.C.) to the native soils of 
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Confucius and Lao-tze founders of Confucianism and 
Taoism. The grandest collection of the National 
Museum of Peking, the archaeological relics of Kaifcng 
and Honan, Shensi and Shansi among others, revealed 
to me the wealth of Chinese history and literature, 
art and archaeology —as I have briefly narrated in my 
book ‘*Tagorc in China^’. Then via the Yang-Tse 
Kiang we flowed down Hangkow to Nanking and 
finally came to Shanghai. 

One of the biggest municipalties of Asia and its 
great city is Shanghai where me met all nations and 
some of the elites of modern China. The most out¬ 
standing was my esteemed friend Dr. Carsun Chang. 
He gave a “royal reception” (in Republican style) to 
Dr. Tagore and his party in a superb garden which 
Chinese gardener alone knows to display. This garden 
and a mansion with a rare library of Chinese classics 
belonged to Dr. Chang who escaped alas ! 25 years 
after, from Hongkong to India. One day he noticed in 
some papers of Delhi that I was addressing a meeting 
and he phoned me to meet him at the Constitution 
House. How glad we were to exchange ideas after an 
age ! He told me that after the Revolution of 1949’ 
he was cut off from his dear relatives and all assets 
stable and unstable. So he thought of coming to 
Free India bereft of Mahatma Gandhi no doubt 
but still guided by his worthy followers like Nehru 
and Radhakrishnan. 

So, I got Dr. Carsun Chang for some months 
near me and we reviewed the last quarter of a 
century of world wars, ravages and lebarbarisation 
of Man. He thought of his teacher Rudolf Eucken 
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and I of Henri Bergson—both lamenting the fratricidal 
wars between Germany and France. 

I induced Dr. Chang to write a small book on the 
Eternal Verities of China to inspire the rising 
generation of Gandhian India. This explains the 
genesis and the title of this monograph of the noble 
Chinese philosopher Dr. Carsun Chang. He knows 
English and German quite well and he shows 
mastery in giving lucid expositions for lay readers, 
of the subtle and difficult thoughts of ancient 
Masters, especially in Chinese idiom. 

Dr. Chang has placed us Indians under deep 
obligation by giving us within 300 pages, an 
excellent resume of the History of Thoughts in 
China. We hope that this will serve as a Handbook 
of Chinese Philosophy viewed from the standpoint 
of any scholar who knows something of Buddhism and 
modern Gandhism. The spirit of neo-Buddhism 
is not only to be found in the Gandhi cult but also 
in the National emblems of Free India Non-violence 
and self-sacrifice of Mahatma Gandhi are followed 
up by the co-existence and world fellowship 
ideas of Pandit Nehru. Through their thoughts 
and activities 400 millions of India will co-operate 
with 600 millions of China. Thus the dimension 
and potentiality of Sino-Indian collaboration should 
inspire us to study more and more and publish 
year to year—the best samples of the “Classics’* 
of China and India. If America alone could publish 
a Library of the Great Books of the West, let China 
and India join hands to issue gradually a parallel 
series : “The Great Books of the East” ; for it is in the 
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East that most of the world Religions and world Philo¬ 
sophies had their origin and development- If those 
have been temporarily eclipsed by the glamour of 
Western Science, yet Orient will radiate age after 
age new Lights -for the guidance of entire Humanity. 
We should boldly plan out now the publication of the 
Encyclopaedia Asiana as I pleaded before the first 
Asian Relations Conference (1947) invited by Pandit 
Nehru to New Delhi. Within a decade from that event 
we find China coming closer and closer to India ; and 
India likewise should revive the glorious traditions 
of Kumarajiva and Fa-hien, Vasubandhu and Hiuen 
Tsang building the bridge of Understanding and 
Fraternal cooperation. 

In conclusion I thank Dr. Carsun Chang for 
offering his learned book to our Asian Series and I 
also thank the Printers of the Brahmo Mission Press 
and especially my devoted pupil Sri Tamonas Banerjee 
helping me strenuously to get the volume published 
on our Independence Day. 

To reduce the bulk and the price of the book, 
I was obliged to withhold printing of some chapters, 
which the author (now in U- S. A.) may publish later 
on after unavoidable revision. With these apologies 
I release the book for the public after expressing 
our profound thanks to the learned Philosopher- 
Statesman of China. 

Kalidas Nag 

15th August, 1956 Founder Secretary, 

Calcutta. Institute of Asian-African 

Relations. 
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PART I 

HISTORICAL 



CHINA & GANDHiAN INDIA 


CHAPTER I 

THE THEORY AND THE PROCESS 
OF CHANGE IN CHINA 

The beginning of the nineteenth century brought 
the Napoleonic wars to a close, and the Western 
Powers, having settled their own problems, began to 
extend their political and economic influences to the 
Far East. China consequently became a problem 
both to the Chinese themselves and to the rest of the 
world. The question for China was how to live with 
the Western countries, how to understand their ways 
of life and how to adapt herself to the modern world. 
Fundamentally it was not only a question of military 
defence or diplomacy or economic life, it was the 
question of the approach of two cultural systems 
towards each other. Every cultural system which 
goes back thousands of years, has a set of outlooks*, 
ideas, beliefs, habits, preferences and aversions. Their 
mental faculties again have their roots deep-set in such 
institutions as Religion, Morality, Law, Government, 
Art and Technology. The one depends on the other> 
or the parts thereof depend on the whole. The 
opening of the door of China to the West was not 
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like the establishment of diplomatic relations between 
England and France, or Germany and Russia. Many 
more things were involved in China’s opening to the 
West. 

Throughout her past history China had lived 
mostly in isolation, having dealings with no country 
who was really her equal, for her neighbours were 
all inferior to her. Hence she had been proud of her 
culture and outlook. This mental background pre¬ 
vented her from having a smooth intercourse with 
the Western countries. The Chinese Emperor 
demanded that Ambassadors from foreign countries 
should kneel down and bow three times {Kotow) 
before him. This the Western Embassies declined 
from doing. This incident reveals the vast difference 
between the etiquette observed in the Court of China 
and that prevailed in European Courts. The question 
of Kotow was not the only obstacle to the friendship 
and mutual understanding of China and the West. 
There were other trivialities which rendered their 
understanding difficult, such as the appearance of 
ladies at social gatherings and the dancing parties 
with ladies and gentlemen as partners. These 
differences of custom in their respective ways 
of life caused the Chinese to seriously consider 
whether the foreigners were civilised or still 
barbaric I 

The term ‘Barbarian’ first made its appearance in 
the Greek language, and it implied the feeling of 
pne nation looking down upon another. Thus, the 
Chinese basing their approach on their own standard 
:ot human values, tried to decide whether the -foreig- 
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ncrs knew filial piety which was a subject discussed 
in the book Learn written by Chang-Chi-tung, Viceroy 
of the two Lake Provinces in the year of 1898. This 
shows that when two cultural systems, different in 
their ideas and outlook* begin to encounter each other, 
there are bound to be misunderstandings, frustra¬ 
tions, and checkmates which make them hostile 
against each other. If the Westerners had come to 
China as the Jesuits did in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century and the early part of the seven¬ 
teenth century,—whose leading members were Matteo 
Ricci (1552-1610) and Johan Adam Schall von Bell 
(1591-1666), then a harmonious working between them 
and the Chinese scholars might have been possible, 
as was clearly shown in the case of the Jesuits. But 
the penetration of Western influence in the nine¬ 
teenth century was different ; they came with opium 
and warships, consequently the Chinese’ reaction was 
antagonistic and suspicious. Even the right of the 
Westerners to evangelise was stipulated in their political 
treaties, which made the Chinese masses doubt the 
sincerity of their motives. Only after repeated defeats 
of the Chinese by the Westerners, the Opium War 
(1842), the treaties of Tientsin (J858), and the occu¬ 
pation of Peking by British and French forces (1860), 
were the eyes of Chinese statesmen open to the 
fact that the foreigners were not barbarians in the 
old sense of the term. Yet, there were many elements 
in their ideas and beliefs which made China’s work 
of adaptation to the modern world very difficult. 
The Chinese believed that their culture was the best 
and that no other could equal it. This superiority- 
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complex made it imposible for them to understand 
the modern mind and outlook, and to adopt the 
modern institutions of Europe for themselves. The 
following list of conflicting ideas may help to show 
how the difference in outlook constituted the chief 
obstacles to the Chinese appreciation of the civiliza¬ 
tion of the West :— 

China 

Cosmopolitanism 
Confucianism 
Familism 
Chinese Classics 
Agriculture 
Illiteracy 

Absolute Monarchy 

China, in the Old Days, was never conscious of 
herself in the sense of modern Nationalism. She 
considered herself a world apart from the rest 
of the World, in the same way as Europe in the 
Middle Ages considered herself a world of Chris¬ 
tendom- China was not conscious of the importance 
of boundaries as Erasmus was, who travelled in all 
parts of Europe and was respected throughout the 
Continent. With such a background it was difficult 
for China to organise herself on a Nationalistic basis ; 
politically, militarily, and economically. 

The contrast between Confucianism and Christia¬ 
nity was even greater. Confucianism is a system of 
ethical teaching more concerned about human rela- 


Western Countries 

Nationalism 
Christianity 
Individualism 
Science and Philosophy 
Industry and Technology 
Mass Education 
Democracy. 
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tionship than a Divine revelation on the Way of 
Life. In spite of that* Buddhism was introduced into 
China during the Han Dynasty. Buddhism is akin 
to Confucianism, that is, it has a rationalistic basis. 
Christianity announces the Kingdom of Heaven in 
a form of Revelation and presents Jesus Christ as 
the son of God. It denounces a selfish worldly life, 
and advocates that Man should live as a Child of 
God. Such a religion* that brings God into the World, 
offers a big gap to the Chinese mind. 

After the canonization of Confucius, the know¬ 
ledge of Chinese scholars was derived mostly from 
book-knowledge. They forgot that the most fertile 
source of knowledge is Nature itself. The scholars 
left agriculture and industry to the peasants and 
craftsmen, consequently these things were not a 
part of the Scientific study. They knew little 
about Nature, and thus Science was retarded and 
neglected. 

The masses of the people were ignorant, so they 
took no part in politics and the like. Politics was con¬ 
sidered the business of Empire-builders, that is. the 
founders of the various dynasties. Though the people 
had something to say with regard to local government, 
it was due more to the laissez-faire policy of the Cen¬ 
tral Government than to their own conciousness of 
such a need. With 'such a political and cultural back¬ 
ground, it was naturally difficult for China to meet 
the aggressive Western guests on an equal footing, 
for the latter were scientifically, technically, and 
politically well equipped for a fight between the 
nations. 
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The Chinese believed that their methods of govern¬ 
ment, of securing knowledge, and their beliefs were 
the only possible ones. This conceit blinded them, 
and was responsible for their losing the power of res¬ 
ponse. Confucius's teaching was the true one ; the 
idea of Heaven on earth and Jesus Christ as god’s Son 
was, from the point of view of Chinese ethical positi¬ 
vism, something impossible. As there is only one sun 
in the sky, so there was only one ruler of the people. 
What is called Democracy or a constitutional govern¬ 
ment. in which the people have the final say, was 
something incomprehensible to the Chinese mind. 
The only source of their knowledge was the book; 
they had seldom tried to read the book of Nature. 
If the approach to Religion, Government, and 
Knowledge is so different on both sides of Eurasia 
it is no wonder that it must take a long time before 
China can give up her own and accept the Western 
point of view. 

After the Opium War of 1842 and the treaties of 
Tientsin of 1858, Chinese statesmen began to recognise 
the superiority of the Westerners in their gun-making 
and their ship-building. Thus they began to build an 
arsenal in Shanghai and a dockyard in Foochow, and 
machine factories in other places. They realised that 
closely connected with arms and warships, Mathe¬ 
matics and the Natural Sciences make for the foun¬ 
dation of a modern State. Hence they started a Bureau 
of Translation by means of which many works on 
Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, Navi¬ 
gation, and International Law were translated into 
Chinese. So far the recognition of the superiority of 
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the Western Powers was limited only to the field of 
things physical and tangible. 

Since the end of the last century the Chinese 
mind was concerned with the main issue, i.c. the 
change that was taking place. The advocacy of the 
need of change was the target towards which all 
effort was directed. The following article written 
by Shih-fu-chen, tlie third Chinese Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James, in the year of 1880, shows how 
he worked out the theory of change from Chinese 
history. Shih-fu-chen was one of the Private Secre¬ 
taries to Tseng-kuo-fan, who worked with Li-hung- 
chang, Shun-pao tseng. and others for the building of 
arsenals and dockyards from 1861 to 1886 Shih-fu- 
chen saw that mere change in the field of arms and 
warships was inadequate. He emphasised the wider 
scope of change in the fields of Administration. Civil 
Service and Education : 

"Probably not more than ten thousand years have 
passed since the beginning of the human race, and in 
its history we can detect a very definite sequence of 
change. In the course of the first few hundred 
years the world underwent relatively little change ; 
after many thousands of years the world changed 
greatly. During the period of primitive mankind man 
lived very much as the animals. In ancient days the 
emperors, such as the Yellow Emperor, trained the 
people in the making of fire, the building of houses 
the making of nets and ploughs, boats and clothes; 
bows and arrows, and even the art of writing. With 
these the world of primitive man became a world of 
civilization. From the beginning of the Yao and 
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Shun dynasties to the time of the Hsia, Shang, and 
Chou dynasties peace reigned throughout the country, 
until the time of Chin Shih Emperor-huang Ti. two 
thousand years later, when tlie feudal system was 
abolished, when good institutions disappeared and 
when the world of the feudal system changed into a 
world of administrated areas. During the time of the 
Han, T'ang Sung and Ming dynasties foreign invasions 
troubled the country, coming from the Northern 
tribes representing the Huns, Turks, Turfans or 
Mongols. 

“From the Chin dynasty till today another two 
thousand years have passed, and now it is the 
Western countries, who, because of their superiority 
in technology as well as in machines, have become 
so powerful that we must be aware of them. These 
foreigners are travelling thousands of miles as if 
they were travelling from one house to another ; they 
master storms and waves with the same ease as the 
shaking of hands ; they have opened the whole world 
to commerce and trade ; and even if Yao and Shun 
were alive today they could not possibly close their 
doors and insist upon living in isolation. Today it 
is absolutely necessary that China must be integrated 
connected with the rest of the world. We must 
realise that when the world changes a little, rules and 
methods can and must change a little too ; but when 
there arc great changes in the world, there must be 
great changes in rules and methods also. Because 
of a changing world situation the necessity for 
changes is great, not forgetting that when there 
is no change we must retain our old institutions 
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and philosophies. What has been handed over 
to us by former dynasties does not all have to be 
overthrown ; but with regard to the salaries of civil 
servants, codes of administration, the deterioration 
of the old army system, our whole educational system 
and our ignorance of things that are practical, such 
institutions and philosophies must yield to change. 
If such things are not changed, only their deteriora¬ 
tion will increase ; and even in a time when no enemy 
is surrounding us we must follow this trend of change. 
Otherwise we shall commit the grave mistake of only 
changing the facade of the building instead of rebuild¬ 
ing the whole house, so permitting the deterioration 
to continue from the inside. The Western countries 
are competitive Powers. China has now been drawn 
into this pattern, so that we are forced to develop 
commerce and mining and the like, otherwise we 
shall remain poor while they grow rich. Industry and 
manufacture must be developed, otherwise we shall 
remain unskilled while they are skilled. Railway 
and boat communications must be improved, other¬ 
wise we remain slow while they are fast. The policy 
of diplomacy and administration and national defence 
must be reformed, otherwise we remain weak while 
they are strong ; we arc isolated while they work 
together. The Yellow Emperor first made bows and 
arrows, and constructed the compass in order to 
conquer the Tze-yu tribe; the feudal lord of Chi in 
the Chou dynasty encouraged craftamanship, and 
the manufacture of salt, and the preparation of 
iish, and the feudal lords that surrounded him paid 
tribute. 
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The Yellow Emperor and the feudal lord of Chi 
were sages ; for they not only sought wealth and 
power for themselves, but were primarily concerned 
with the welfare of their people. As China finds 
herself today among the rank and file of power¬ 
ful nations, how can she forget the art of accumula¬ 
ting wealth or the strengthening of her military 
defences ? 

Some may suggest that in imitating the foreigners 
we shall become foreigners ourselves; but this idea 
must be refuted. While clothes, language and 
customs will always remain Chinese, the utilization 
of knowledge and the development of natural re¬ 
sources must be of benefit to all the people in the 
world. While the West discovered the secret of the 
the natural sciences, we must not believe that the 
West can monopolise this knowledge forever. If tlie 
Chinese could study these sciences, perhaps in a 
hundred years, we might be able to make a contribu* 
tion to the Occident. If we adopt the instruments 
and mathematics of the Western World in order to 
protect the Tao of Yao, Shun, Yu, Tang Wen, Wu, 
Chou, Kung and Confucius, then the foreigners will 
not look down upon China. If Yao. Shun, Chou, Kung 
and Confucius were alive today. I believe they would 
do the same. 

This may be considered as the use of barbarian 
methods to change China, so that in the end, China 
will be strong enough to change the barbarians. The 
world of change is endless, so the ways to meet these 
changes are endless too. If we live today and insist 
upon the old ways of the primitive world to continue 
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it would be like living in the period of Shcn niing 
where agricultural methods have already been 
introduced, yet we insisted on clothing ourselves 
with skins and eating the blood of animals. 
It would also be like fighting the tribe of Tze-yu 
who made use of the knowledge of bows and 
arrows while we still used our bare hands. Only by 
following the ways of the sages of old will China 
surely find the trodden path ; even if we change 
the ways and the rules and the law^s, yet the 
old ideas of the laws of the sages can well be 
incorporated.’’ 

What should be borne in mind is that firstly Shih- 
fu-chen took a long range view of history in order to 
prove that there is a law of change throughout World 
History. Secondly, that the Emperors Yao. Shun, 
Yu, Tang, Wen and Wu. who were, in the books of 
Confucius and Mencius, the embodinent of an un¬ 
changeable law^ and now considered as men of adapta¬ 
tion according to the new circumstances surrounding 
them. Thirdly, his quotation of the words ‘ the use 
of barbarian methods to change China” is familiar to 
the Chinese mind so that his advice will be sweet to 
the Chinese ear. Fourthly, Shih’s words “if we adopt 
the instruments and mathematics of the Western 
World in order to protect the Tao of Yao. Shun. Yu, 
Tang, etc.,’’ means that the fundamental principles 
not much further than the school of making new guns 
and warships, but his emphasis on the need of change 
is very valuable. 

Shih-fu-chen’s emphasis on the need of change is 
a contrast to show that the Chinese mind of his time 
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was, in general, still conservative and reactionary. He 
hoped that by giving the historical evidences revealing 
the Jaw of change might pave the way for the moder¬ 
nization of China. 

After the Sino-Japanese War in 1891, the defeat 
of China by Japan was a much greater shock than the 
previous defeats by England and France. The 
Chinese began to study the reasons for Japan’s rise to 
power. The conclusion reached was that the Japanese 
reforms went much deeper and were more thorough 
than the Chinese reforms. 

At this time the leading advocate for reform was 
Kang-yu-wei. He was one of the research scholars 
who represented the view that the Confucian Classics, 
written in the form of modern script (he referred to 
the later chapters) were the authentic, and that the 
Classics written in the old script, which had been 
recognised since the later Han dynasty, were not 
authentic. This originally was a question of text 
criticism, but led to the polemic: who is the real 
Confucius ? Kang-yu-wei began the movement in 
favour of the modern script j texts, but he came to the 
point of view that Confucius was a reformer. His 
book The Reform-Idea of Confucius will be dealt with 
here briefly, His main idea is given in his preface 
of thiS'book as follows : 

‘Two thousand three hundred and seventy-six 
years after the death of Confucius, Kang-yu-wei 
read his book and deeply thought over this question : 
Why had not this country, which has been for more 
than two thousand years, and has an area of 40 
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thousand Us and a population of 400 million inha¬ 
bitants, not enjoyed a great peace and a rule of Grand 
Harmony ? Since Heaven gave birth to such a Saint, 
a teacher of ten thousand years ago, a guardian of 
of the People, a founder of Religion, one would 
expect the Chinese to be more advanced than they 
are. Unfortunately he lived his life in a period of 
disorder, hence he could only write down his scheme 
of government in books, in which he divided the 
development into three stages : First, stage cf dis¬ 
order, second, stage of small tranquillity, thirds 
stage of Grand Harmony. In these three stages 
there is a monastic idea : The Heavenly virtue is 
love. Love expresses itself in all forms of living 
beings. So the principle of Government is Humani- 
tarianism. Fighting, violence, disorder and war 
should be stopped, and a world of love should take 
its place.” 

The three stages of development tell us that the 
world of Confucius was not stationary, but in a 
process of change. Kang-yu-wei’s idea of the process 
of change is more explicitly expressed in another 
article, in which the theory of the three stages is 
brought together in it. He said I 

‘ A Saint is a doctor. The doctor’s prescription 
varies with the disease. When the disease changes, 
the medicine must also be changed. The scheme of 
government of a Saint changes with the changes of 
time. When conditions change his programme must 
change also. Of the six classics written by Confucius 
the key-books are the Book of Change and the Spring 
and Autumn Annals, In the Book of Change it is said: 
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"When an impasse is reached, the only thing to do is 
to change ; when changes have been made, then things 
can move on.’ These words come from Confucius, 
because he is afraid that when an old prescription is 
applied to a new disease, it will probably only kill 
the patient. In the Annals of Spring and Autumn 
the theory of the three stages is expounded : 
the first stage of disorder, the second stage of 
small tranquillity, and the third stage of Grand 
Harmony. The measures applied to each of the 
three stages should be different. When one stage 
comes to an end, the change of measure must 
follow. This shows how thoughtful and many-sided 
Confucius is. 

‘China is one of the many nations : Now it seems 
that she is exhausted, and that she has lost her 
vitality. The reasons for this exhaustion are that 
while the other nations are advancing, China sticks 
to what is old.’ 

The Confucius who pioneered the theory of the 
three stages is very different from the Confucius in 
the Analects, who gave us an unchangeable law of 
human relationship. 

In the Spring and Autumn Annals, which is a record 
of the events happening in a period of 240 years, 
Confucius has to divide the period into different 
stages, and it is. no doubt, in the mind of Confucius, 
that after the period of feudal lords in which fighting 
was the daily business, there would be a period of 
peace and order. It is too much an assumption to say 
that Confucius is the forerunner of the modern theory 
of political evolution. 
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But Kang-yu-wei’s advocacy of the need of change 
in the name of Confucius was so effective that his 
books worked like a t 3 ^phoon or volcanic eruption, 
as is described by his disciple. Liang chi-chao. 
Kang's book has, actually, little to do with the text 
criticism, but w’^orks effectively for the idea of 
change. 

Gradually this idea of change has not only applied 
to the need of making new weapons of defence, but 
has been extended to the fields of administration, law, 
justice and constitution. This is the main objective 
of Kang-yu-wei and his followers. It is called the 
Reform Movement or the Movement for Changing 
the Ways of Government. 

But tliis idea of change, once started, is not easily 
kept within certain limits. It is widened to become 
a law of the Universe. Liang-chi-chao, the disciple 
of Kang yu-wei, wrote an article called “Changing 
the Government Ways/’ with the following ideas 
expressed : 

“Why should the methods of Government be 
changed ? Because everything in the Universe is 
changing. A day changes into night. The change 
from warm season to cold makes a year. In the 
beginning the Earth was in a fluid state, gradually 
it changed into a solid and the plants and animals 
grew out of it. Through the change of destruction 
and annihilation the world manifested itself in differ¬ 
ent forms. By the building of protoplasm and its 
destruction, and by taking in Nitrogen and breathing 
out Oxygen, these endless changes make a living 
being. In the moment when it ceases to change, there 
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will be no world and no human life. So change is 
the natural law. The past must become the present. 
From time immemorial there has been change in 
everything, and in every moment. This is a natural 
law which no man can stop. This is the idea which 
I shall shout abroad.” 

Later he says : “Government is a matter with 
which every one is concerned. Change is the natural 
law of the Universe, and whether you like it or not, 
change still goes on. If you change your ways by 
taking advantage of the natural course of change, then 
the power to change is in your own hand ; and your 
land, race, and religion will be protected.” 

Here the reader will notice the form of language. 
Geological formation and Metabolism, used by Liang- 
chi-chao. His way of expression is very different 
from that of Shih-fu-chen, who could not separate 
himself from the Sage-Emperors Yao, Shun, Yu, Tang, 
etc. The language here used is the best indication 
of the incorporation of Western knowledge into the 
mind of a Chinese Confucian scholar. This idea of 
change demands novelty on the one hand, but on the 
other it claims that the old methods must be given 
up. Liang-chi-chao is the man who through his 
fluent writings imparted all new ideas to China ; 
philosophy, science, law, government, economics^ 
finance, and history. Let us read his praise of the 
modern world : 

“The world of today is a new world. Its mind, its 
science, its government methods, its law, its techno¬ 
logies, its military equipment, its society, its personali¬ 
ties, everything is new. Everything, whether visible 
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or invisible, strikes a way which has never been 
known before, and gives us a new horizon. Wonder¬ 
ful and magnificent is the new Measure.’* 

While the demand for the new is increasing, it is 
natural that the old things are considered obstacles, 
and the traditional ways will be denounced. Tan- 
shih-tung, also a follower of Kang-yu-wei, denounced 
the old traditions most vehemently ; "The new can 
only be planted when the old has been cut off.” 

The attitude of Tan-shih-tung towards the ques¬ 
tion of human life is one of disgust of the bonds that 
make man a prisoner ; so he stands for the theory of 
breaking the chains of man’s bondage. He says in 
the preface of his own book Humanitarianism : “We 
should break first the chains of money and power, 
secondly the chain of philological study and literary 
style (prevailing at that time in China), thirdly? the 
chain of monarchy, fourthly, the chains of the five 
human relationships, and lastly, the chains of Heaven 
and Religion/’ In this last respect he is, on the one 
hand, influenced by Buddhism, and on the other, he 
tries to transcend it. 

Such a bold statement is seldom found in the 
writings of a Chinese scholar. It is only possible 
when he is convinced of the superiority of the 
West and is fed up with the traditional ways of 
China. 

But Tan knows well that Confucius set up the 
chains of bondage for ancient China. Yet he believes 
in the theory of Kang-yu-wei, that Confucius ex¬ 
pressed the theory of the three stages, which means 
that Confucius stood 'for progress. Tan tried to 
2 
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reconcile the two aspects of Confucian teaching. Tan 
did it as follows : 

“It is very unfortunate that Confucius is not 
living today. In his time, the rules concerning the 
monarchical system were numerous and complicated. 
The idea of human relationship, the ceremonies and 
other kinds of tics and prohibitions had their roots 
deep in the minds of human beings, and could hardly 
be swept away in a single stroke. It was a period 
of disorder, so Confucius had to keep pace with the 
rest of China. But he still expressed his high ideals 
in subtle and delicate language in order to give some 
suggestions to the people. What he expressed ex¬ 
plicitly was that he was bound by the monarchical 
system, which was a part of the period of disorder. 
But the scholars overlooked this aspect of subtlety; 
they only know what is explicitly expressed. They 
tried to emphasise the distinctions between the 
superior and the subordinate, which only resulted 
in the continuation of the system of tyranny, i. e,, 
L'Etat cest moi,“ Tan denounced the monarchical 
system as follows: 

“In the beginning of the organization of society 
there was no distinction between the ruler and the 
ruled; thus all the people were equal. When the 
number of people increased, they could not manage 
all affairs for the good of all, because the problems 
were increasing with the increase in population, so 
the people elected one amongst them to be their 
ruler. Since he was elected by the people, they, the 
people, could also dismiss him from the office of 
ruler. The ruler was to manage the business for the 
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people, and the ministers were to assist him to carry 
on the business for the good of all. Taxes were paid 
by the people to meet the expenses of manage¬ 
ment. 

“Now experience has shown, that when the ruler 
is elected and supported, he exhausts the revenue 
by mismanagement and personal greed ; but this 
revenue, obtained from the labour, sweat, and life 
of the people, was given to him in trust, to be used 
for the general good. He enjoys all the fruits of the 
business for his amusement, extravagance, licentious¬ 
ness, and killings. Not only does he enjoy them 
himself, but he hands them down to his descendants 
for generations to come. Thus all sorts of oppres¬ 
sions arise.” 

Again he criticized the theory of subordination, 
which was supposed to be a part of the Confucian 
ethical system. Tan said : 

“The subordination of the ruled to the ruler has 
been described above. Then the subordination of 
the child to the father, and of the wife to the 
husband is also involved. The theory of the three 
subordinations, places a prohibition on the people, 
so that they cannot speak or even think. The people 
are suppressed, and their scope is limited by this kind 
of bondage. The relationship between the ruler 
and the ruled was sometimes criticized because it 
was an artificial one. But with regard to the relation¬ 
ship between the father and the son, everyone is 
silent because it is ordained by Heaven. They do 
not realise that under Heaven all are equal, thus 
the child is equal to the father. The position of the 
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daughter-in-law with regard to her mother and 
father-in-law is even worse, because she is treated 
like a slave. A man and a woman sometimes marry 
without being acquainted with each other, yet they 
are bound to live together for life. Upon what 
grounds is the husband superior to the wife ? After 
the Sung dynasty the Confucianists expounded a 
theory that the loyalty of a women to her husband 
was a much greater issue than the question of her 
starvation after his death. So the woman preferred 
to die than to remarry. Thus a noose was put 
round the woman’s neck for life. The Chinese 
laughed at the Westerns because they do not 
observe the theory of human relationship, so 
the Chinese were antagonistic towards them. Yet 
I do not see how the Chinese observe the theory 
of human relationship. The Emperor, besides having 
the Empress for a wife, can have many concubines. 
This is a flagrant violation of the order of the human 
relationship. An Emperor can castrate a man to 
make him an eunuch, and he can also keep many 
women in the palace under closed doors. This is 
another sign indicating how the natural order of men 
and women has been disobeyed. This kind of cruel 
behaviour is worse than that of the animals. There¬ 
fore the despotic kings prefer a theory of three 
subordinations and create an ethical and legal code 
for their own benefit.” 

This article is a very strong protest against the 
prevailing social and political organizations of China* 
This means nothing less than that it should be over¬ 
thrown. 
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We now see that change, when ones it is started, 
can have quite unexpected consequences. It is like 
rolling a stone from the top of a mountain ; it cannot 
be stopped in the middle, and must reach the earth. I 
may say here that the slogans, “Down with Confu¬ 
cius.” “Overthrow the feudal system” started by Dr. 
Hu-hsih and by the communists after 1918, had already 
been suggested by Tan-shih-tung in 1896, No doubt 
Tan is a more radical thinker than either Kang or 
Liang. 

It is evident that once change is set afoot, it dem¬ 
ands the new and denounces the old. The movement 
once started by Kang, Liang and Tan does not seem to 
stop even today when the Communist party is in 
power. 

In actual politics the objective of Kang and Liang 
was to reform. This reform was the next stage in 
development following the first stage of gun-making 
and ship-building. Kang and Liang asked for a reform 
which was to be extended to Administrative, Judicial, 
Legislative, Educational and Industrial fields. In simple 
language they wanted a constitutional government 
instead of an absolute monarchy. This movement 
failed after the so-called 100 days’ reform, but it was 
continued by Dr. Sun-yat-sen. Dr. Sun went further 
and asked that the government should be changed 
from a Monarchy to a Republic. Even this Republican 
form t)f government did not seem to produce the re¬ 
quired good results. Then the Communist went a stage 
further and asked for a Prolitariat Dictatorship. 

These demands for the new go on and on and do 
not seem to stop any where. Why ? The answer I 
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can give is Maladjustment. In the beginning when the 
change was first sought, if the Manchus could have 
adapted themselves to the situation and started some 
reforms, then this drift for reform could have been 
canalized and regulated. This was not done by the 
Manchus. After th'=5 Republic if Yuan-shih-kai could 
have put the Government on a stable and legal basis 
this drift for the new might have been directed into a 
proper channel. But he played the Republican consti¬ 
tution like a toy. Even the politicians did the same 
because they were inexperienced. They wanted to 
give a show but did not bother to put the stage on a 
solid foundation. After some years of warlordism 
came the K.M.T. Dictatorship. Although it came 
back later to the idea of Democracy, it was too cor¬ 
rupt to be reformed. Now the Communist is on the 
stage. Under the Manchus and the Republic there 
were many opportunities for satisfying the demand for 
change, and the Government could have been put on a 
sound basis. Because of the repeated failures, the 
young generation has become more dissatisfied and 
gradually more radical. 

The leaders coming into power did not have deep 
convictions and had insufficient vision to lead. They 
started any system which was popular at the time. 
First the fascist Dictatorship was introduced by 
Chiang-kai-sek, and now it is followed by a Communist 
Dictatorship. The leaders do not care whether 
their system of government suits China or not ; they 
only wish how to become popular, and how to stay 
in power. Nobody can predict where all this will 
lead. 
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Any government, if it is good, should run smoothly, 
like a book or a piece of music. Firsts there must be a 
central idea by which one is inspired, and moved to 
express. It must be arranged like the verses in a poem, 
the parts having their function and unifying the whole 
into a beautiful pieces of work. A government should 
be creative and constructive, and there must be as 
much pleasure in practising what is right, good, and 
beautiful, for its own akc, just as the poet or artist 
finds pleasure in his work for its own sake and not for 
the remuneration he receives. 

Or again, a government should be like a piece of 
music : all the notes must be in harmony. If some of 
the notes jar upon the ear, the whole piece is spoilt and 
it becomes a third-rate composition. No artist can pro¬ 
duce a work of art unless he conforms to the basic rules 
of his particular art. In the same way. a statesman who 
leads a movement must conform to certain laws. Jazz 
is very popular today : docs that make it good music ? 
Is a government system necessarily good because it is 
popular ? The statesman is an expert in his work of 
governing, or should be ! Does the expeit mechanic 
do something contrary to good engineering just because 
he will be popular by so doing ? The expert is chosen 
for the work because the people do not know as much 
as he does. If that was not the case, the people would 
never have chosen one man to rule them as they did 
in early times. If then, that expert uses his special 
knowledge to harm the people in their ignorance, there 
must, of necessity, be chaos and dissatisfaction as a 
result of his deception. The ship of State must be ably 
steered towards a definite goah and not merely left 
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to drift whichever way the wind blows, for it 
might be wrecked in a storm. 

If the ship deviates from its course it may get com¬ 
pletely lost, and may never be found until it is too late. 
A Chinese proverb expresses : “In the beginning the 
deviation may only be by a tenth or two tenths of an 
inch, but in the end it will deviate from the original 
course by 1,000 miles.” Thus it was, that the deviation 
brought about by Reform and Revolution, was of a 
fractional nature, but it has led China to an end which 
none but the Communists could have predicted. Not 
one of the great reformers, who advocated the need 
for change, could have foreseen the results of their 
labours. And this is the result of change without 
adequate guidance. Change may be good, but one 
must, when one changes one’s course, see clearly 
where, and to what end one is moving ; for change, 
without aim and vision, is the most dangerous thing 
in the world. 



CHARTER II 


THE DOOM OF THE MANCHU DYNASTY 

The Manchus ruled over China for over 250 years, 
but they were never really popular with the Chinese 
people, because they were non-Chinese. They succeed¬ 
ed in conquering China because of the weakness of the 
Ming dynasty and the disorder then prevailing in 
Peking. When the Manchus first got within the Great 
Wall, they were not sure whether they could hold 
China or not. So they worked with the Chinese who 
surrendered to them* and allowed the Chinese to keep 
their customs and conventions as if nothing had 
happened. Later the Manchus issued orders that the 
Chinese should shave their heads and keep a queue. 
The order made the Chinese conscious that they had 
lost their independence and were slaves to the 
Manchus. After the fall of China to the five Barbarians 
and to the Liaos and the Kins in the Sung dynasty, and 
the conquest of China by the Mongols, it was the third 
or fourth fall of China to a non-Chinese race. This is 
a disgrace to the Chinese people. 

In 1644, the Chinese knew that they were not in a 
position to drive the Manchus out of China. Yet they 
tried hard to keep the Ming dynasty alive in the 
South-West of China, but they failed utterly. How 
great was the disappointment and how strong was the 
will to resist is shown in the stories of leading scholars, 
who stuck to the Chinese tradition that a man should 
be loyal only to one dynasty, and not to two ; a woman 
of character should marry only one husband, and not 
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two. This tradition may appear today as old-fashioned* 
but it is the foundation of the Chinese nation, which 
not only kept China great in the old days, but is the 
spiritual force that drove the Manchus from China 
in 1911. 

Let me relate some of the stories of the lives of the 
Loyalists to the Ming Imperial family. Three cf them 
arc well-known to the Chinese. 

Ku-yen-wu (1613-1682) was born in the Quan-san 
district, in the province of Kiang-su at the end of the 
Ming dynasty, and lived to the 21st year of the reign 
of the Manchu Emperor, Kang Hsi. When the 
Manchus came to the Yang-tse valley, he raised a small 
army and fought them. After the fall of his own 
district, Quan-san, his mother, who brought him up* 
carefully, died after twenty-one days of hunger and 
left a testament that he should not serve the alien 
Manchu dynasty. One of the Ming descendants. Prince 
Tang, set up a court in the Fukien province, and Ku 
was summoned to this court. At that time his mother 
had not been buried so he refused to go. He anticipate 
ed that the Ming dynasty would be restored when he 
would bury his mother in a more elaborate way. But 
later he realised that this expectation could hardly be 
fulfilled, so he was compelled to bury her as best as 
he could. 

He found that the Officer Commanding, the army 
and the soldiers around Prince Tang were incapable 
of replacing the Mings on the throne. So he made 
exploration trips into the Northern Provinces : 
Honan, Shantung, Shen-si and Mukden. Here he 
tried to organise a secret society in order to over- 
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throw the Manchus. On these exploration trips he 
took four horses : he rode on two alternately while 
the other two carried his library. He was keenly 
interested in geographical studies and social condi¬ 
tions, and liked to collect information from the inhabi¬ 
tants who lived around. He intended to get exact 
information, and what he heard was again referred 
to his own library which he brought with him. He was 
much opposed to the Neo Confiicianist philosophy 
of the Ming dynasty, because according to him it 
was mere empty talk and was the cause of the down¬ 
fall of the Mings. Ku*s method of study and research 
made him the pioneer of a new system of study based 
on exact data and observation. 

His many years of travel had not brought him 
nearer his objective to restore the Mings, but he 
succeeded in writing a book called Knowledge From 
Daily Accumulation which was a model to the next 
generation. During his trips he paid six visits to 
Ming tombs in Nanking and also six visits to the 
tomb of Chung-tseng, the last Ming Emperor. This 
shows his loyalty to the Mings and his opposition to 
the Manchus. Under the Manchu dynasty, when 
the Compilation Bureau of the Ming History was 
established. Ku-yen-wu was asked to work in the 
Bureau, which was a work for immortalizing the 
Mings. He answered : ‘^The testament from my 
mother was not to serve the Manchus ; other people 
might come forward to work under them, but one who 
had received such a command from his dying mother 
could not do so.” He died in his seventieth year at 
which time the Manchu dynasty was at its height. 
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Huang-chung-hsi was born in the thirty-eighth 
year of Wangli of the Ming dynasty. His father, 
Huang-tscng'shu, belonged to an academic circle, 
Tung-ling, opposed to the powerful eunuch Wei- 
chung-hsien and was falsely accused by the latter. 
Haung-chung-hsi, who was nineteen years old, 
bought an iron club and went to Peking to avenge 
his father. At the time when Huang arrived, Wei- 
chung-hsien was already dead. He appealed tor a 
review of tlie case against his father, and during the 
evidence of those who charged his father, delivered 
blows against them with his iron club, He became 
famous in Peking because of his avenging his father. 
His father left a will that he should be trained uiider 
Liu-tsih-san, the best Neo-Confucianist philosopher 
of the Ming dynasty. He was very much influenced 
by the latter, so he wrote the histories of Neo-Confu¬ 
cianism of the Sung and Ming dynasties. After fall 
of Peking to the Manchus, Prince Fuh was put on 
the throne in Nanking, The clique under Prince 
Fuh wanted to bring Yuan-tai-yuh into the Cabinet. 
The academic circle, consisting of 140 members, 
issued a circular opposing Yuan-tai-yuh's nomination. 
When he came into power he tried to prosecute the 
140 members who signed the circular. But the 
Manchu troops had arrived near Nanking, so the case 
was dropped. Another Prince Lu built up a centre 
of resistance against the Manchus in the province of 
Chekiang. Huang-chung-hsi raised his Loyalist force 
and followed Prince Lu. He tried to defend Ning-po 
but failed. After the defeat of the Ming prince he 
went back home and devoted his time to writing, of 
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which the histories of Neo-Confucianism were the 
results. 

In the 17th year of the reign of Kang-hsi an 
examination of great scholars was held, and 
someone recommended Huang-chung-hsi as one of 
the candidates. His followers knew of this move, 
and prevented it because they knew that the summons 
would lead him to take his life. He was again 
summoned when the Bureau for compiling the history 
of the Ming dynasty was started. Huang refused to 
go. Huang himself was one of the Neo-Confucianist 
philosophers, but he tried to interpret Wang-yang- 
mings theory in a more cautious and empirical sense. 
His interpretation of the philosophy of Wang-yang- 
ming, in the sense that practical fulfilment is the first 
pre-requisite, and his emphasis on his historical 
studies made him one of the scholars who laid the 
foundation for the next generation. 

Wang-fu-tsi ( 1619-1692), born in Heng-yang, 
south of the province of Hu-nan, was one of the 
Neo-Confucianist philoshopers of his time. When 
the rebel leader, Chang-hsien-chung, occupied Heng- 
yang, he asked Wang to join him. Wang refused to 
go, so Chang took his father as a hostage. Wang- 
fu-tsi attempted to mutilate his body in several places 
and then let his followers take him to Chang. Chang 
saw the wounds on his body, yet he would not free 
his father. Later both Wang and his father escaped. 
When the Manchus conquered the province of 
Hu-nan he went to the province of Kuang-si to work 
under the Ming Prince Kuci. At that time he was 
a young man of 31 years. After the death of the 
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Prime Minister, Chu-suh-suh, and the occupation of 
the capital of Kuang-si by the Manchus, Wang fled 
to his home and devoted himself to academic work. 
He bored a dwelling in a hill which looked like a boat, 
so he was called the Teacher of the Hill-Boat. He 
lived in the Hill-Boat for more than forty years, and 
never came out to communicate with the outside 
world because he was afraid of being recognised by 
some of the Manchus. He worked till his death and 
finished the writing of seventy-seven works in two 
hundred and fifty chapters. His complete works were 
printed by Tseng-kuo-van when he suppressed the 
Tai-ping rebellion. 

In spite of these attempts on the part of loyalists 
to restore the Mings on the throne, all ended in failure^ 
Why ? Because among the founders of the Manchus 
there were some very able and enlightened Emperors. 
The founders of the Manchu dynasty were the 
Emperors Shun-shih and Kang-hsi. 

In the first period the Manchu Emperor tried to 
reconcile the Chinese, i.e., they allowed the Chinese to 
wear their traditional costumes, and appointed the 
Chinese as high officials at the centre and as Provincial 
Governors. In the latter part of the reign of the 
Emperor Shun-shih, he took severe measures to sup¬ 
press the Chinese opposition. After the suppression of 
the three feudal lords, Wu-san-kuei, Keng-tsin-chung, 
and Shang-ko-hsi, which was carried out by the 
Emperor Kang hsi. the Manchu rule in China was 
firm ly e s tablished. 

Emperor Kang-hsi was an able and enlightened man. 
He was very fond of learning, and appointed his minis^ 
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ters to be his tutors and give him lectures every day. 
What he studied was not limited to the Chinese 
classics, history and Neo-Confucianist philosophy, but 
he was also interested in astronomy and mathematics. 
Some of his lecturers were Jesuit Missionaries. He 
studied astronomy and algebra with them. He found 
that the old way of calculating the sun and moon 
eclipses went wrong. So he appointed Ferdinand 
Verbiest and Adam Scnall von Bell as astronomers in 
charge of the Imperial Observatory, and ordered them 
to make a whole survey of the Empire and to draw a 
map when completed. Kang-hsi was a man of learning 
and foresight. The reign of Kang hsi (1662-1722) was 
contemporaneous to the beginning of the period of 
Modern Science whose representatives were ; 
Copernicus (1473 - 1543 ), Kepler ( 1571 - 1630 ), 
Galileo ( 1564 - 1642 ), Francis Bacon ( 1561 - 1926 ). 
Descartes (1590-1660). We might say that what 
Kang-hsi learned was the discoveries of these pioneers 
in modern science. If China had known the scientific 
work of Europe better and joined hand in hand with 
them, she might have been a full member of the 
scientific world since that day. Unfortunately, these 
scientist missionaries, who came to China between the 
end of the Ming dynasty and the founding of the 
Manchu dynasty, were expelled in 1722, because of 
the dispute between the Pope and the Chinese 
Emperor over the subject of ancestor-worship. This 
expulsion of the Jesuits deprived the Chinese of their 
contact with the scientific knowledge of Europe. It 
left a gap of more than a century before China renew¬ 
ed her contact with scientific knowledge after 1842. 
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Had this not been the case, China would have worked 
side *by side with Europe with regard to scientific 
progress. While thus working with Europe in the 
field of science, China might have been influenced 
by Europe in other respects ; such as Technology, 
Industries, Education, and even Political progress. 
Thus the whole situation might have been completely 
different. This is not a mere guess, it has been 
proved by facts. 

When Matteo Ricci arrived in China, his scientific 
knowledge was very much appreciated by the Chinese 
scholars. Euclid’s geometry was translated by 
Matteo Ricci and his Chinese convert, Hsu- 
kuang-chi, the Prime Minister at that time. Also 
a text of western Logic was rendered into Chinese by 
Li-chi-chao. Other translations on geography and 
astronomy were also very popular with the Chinese. 
Emperor Kang-hsi, his teacher of mathematics, 
Mei-wen-ting, and the later Han scholars, Tai-tung- 
yuan, were all interested in mathematics and the 
natural sciences. When Tseng-kuo-can suppressed the 
Tai-ping rebellion, he started some cultural work in 
Nanking. One of his works was to reprint rare books. 
The translated text of Euclid’s geometry was one ot 
the books he reprinted ; and he asked his eldest son to 
study it. This shows that science, from the very be¬ 
ginning was acceptable to the Chinese mind, because 
it was based on data, experiments, and scientific proofs 
so no one could deny its accuracy. Chinese loss of 
contact with the new science in Europe after 1722 
was really an irreparable loss. 

While Kang-hsi’s interest was not only limited to 
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the natural sciences, he gave orders that commentaries 
on the classics, the fundamental ideas of Neo-Confu- 
cianism. Dictionaries and Encyclopaedias and collec¬ 
tions of the Tang .and Sung poems were to be 
edited and published. Kang-hsi’s military conquest of 
the three feudal lords and of Formosa, and his 
subjugation of the Mongols and the Tibetans were 
all*'remarkable achievements. 

Kang-hsi’s son. Emperor Yung-cheng succeeded 
him. He was as ambitious as his father, so he tried to 
bring the Jungars and Turkestan folks into submis¬ 
sion. He was a man of close observation and 
observance of details and started the persecution 
of all writers whose works had a suspicion 
of calumny against the Manchus. Liu-Iiu-liang’s 
poem —“The Breezy Wind ( Ching-fun, the first 
word is the same character as the name of the Manchu 
Dynasty), though it is gentle, never reaches me ; 
the bright moon ( Ming-yuh. the first word is the 
same as the Ming Dynasty) shines over every body.” 
These sentences were interpreted by Empi ror Yung- 
cheng that Liu-liu-liang was cherishing the idea of 
rebellion. Though Liu-liu-liang died during the 
reign of Kang-hsi, his corpse was taken out of the 
grave-yard and his head was cut off ! His descendants 
were exiled to a distant province. Those who printed 
Liu’s works were also executed. Yung-cheng was 
more'cruel than his father Kang-hsi, and his sudden 
death after a reign of thirteen years was largely 
attributed to the assassination of Liu-liu-liang's 
daughter who was killed in the palace. 

The fourth Emperor, Chien-lung reigned for sixty 

3 
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years (1736-1796). He was very ambitious also. He 
JDvadcd Tibet, suppressed the revolt in the Hi Valley, 
and dispersed the Jungars. His campaign in Burma 
was not very successful, but it secured recognition of 
suzerainty. His influence went as far as Nepal also. 
He was very interested in cultural work ; he gave 
orders for many books to be edited ; (a) commen¬ 
taries on the classics, (b) the completion of the 
history of the Ming Dynasty, (c) records of his 
military achievements, (d) supplementary work to the 
Manchu code, (e) collection of paintings, (f) records 
of curios, and (g) history of coins The chief literary 
work undertaken by him was the assemblage of a select 
library called “The Complete Work Of The Four 
Treasuries,’ embracing 3.462 works in 36,300 volumes. 
He was fond of travelling. The places he visited in the 
North were Mukden. Jehol, Wu-tai-shan and the 
birth-place of Confucius In the South he liked to 
visit Hang-chow. S jochow, Tseng-kiang and Nanking. 
His travels weighed heavily on the people, because 
his retinue had to be entertained and supported by 
the people at large. No doubt his reign marked 
an advance in population and wealth, but his 
extravagance gave rise to the decline of the 
dynasty, 

I shall not comment on the reigns of Emperors 
Chia-ching (1798-1820), Tao-kuang (1821-1850) and 
Hsien-feng (1851-1861), because they could only abide 
by the traditions of China and barely continue their 
work of rule ; but their reigns were spoilt by in¬ 
ternal revolts, which was a sign of the impending 
dissolution of the Empire. 
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The most important personality responsible for 
the downfall of the Manchu dynasty was the Dowager 
Empress Tzu-hsi. She ruled over the Empire from 
1862, when her son, Tung-chih (1862-1874) was a 
minoi j so she ruled as the Regent. After Tung-chih’s 
death, an infant cousin, a nephew of Empress 
Tzu-hsi was placed on the throne. This was the 
reign of Kuang-hsu (1875-1908). When Kuang-hsu 
was a minor. Prince Kung was named Regent, but 
Kung was under the control of Empress Tzu-hsi. 
After the coup d’etat of 1889, Emperor Kuang-hsu 
was imprisoned in a palace, so the Empress had the 
reins of power in her own hand again. She spon¬ 
sored another boy, Tai-ah-ku, in order that she might 
rule as Regent again. 

The role of Dowager Empress Tzu-hsi decided the 
destiny of the dynasty. She was ever thirsty of power, 
and all she cared about was the keeping of power 
in her hands. She was completely ignorant of the 
radical changes taking place in China since the 
Opium War of 1842. During the reign of Hsien-feng 
(1851-1861), f'C Manchu dynasty was shaken to its 
very foundation when the Taiping Rebellion broke out. 
The Heavenly Rule of Great Peace which followed 
was the work of Hung-hsiu-chuan, who borrowed 
certain ideas from Protestantism. After many years 
of research on Hung’s idea it was discovered to be 
based more on the Old than on the New Testament. 
He called Jesus the Elder Brother and himself the 
younger I The missionaries who went to Nanking to 
find out whether Hung’s teaching was really Chris¬ 
tianity, came to the conclusion that it was very 
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different from the revelation that came from the 
Heavenly Father, and widely differed from the words 
uttered by Jesus ! 

Hung-hsiu-chuan led his forces through the pro¬ 
vince of Kuangsi and broke through the neighbouring 
province of Hunan, and captured Wuchang, the 
capital of the province of Hupeh. Then he went 
along the Yang-tsc river and established his capital 
at Nanking. When Hung's forces arrived in Hunan, 
Tseng-kuo-fan, a Han-lin scholar was ordered by 
Emperor Hsien-feng to train local militia and to 
suppress the rebellion. It took fifteen years for 
Tseng-kuo-fan to achieve this work of suppression. 
The success of his efforts gave the Manchus a 
respite and a continuance of their rule for another 
fifty years. 

During the Taiping Rebellion, the Western 
Powers exercised great pressure on the Peking 
Government, British and French troops occupied 
Peking in 1860 and burnt the Summer Palace. 
England received more ports open to trade and 
Christian Missionaries were allowed to carry on- 
conversion work, and Russia received the cession of 
the Maritime Provinces. At such a time, if the ruling 
dynasty were alive to the seriousness of the situation, 
in which China’s territory and sovereignty were 
nearly cut to pieces, a reform movement might have 
been started to build China up as a modern nation. 
Tseng-kuo-fan, Li-hung-chang, and Tso-tsung-tang» 
were really the leaders to start such a movement. 
But Tseng-kuo-fan, after the suppression of the Tai- 
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pings, was too tired to take over another gigantic 
task. Li-hung-chang was more a diplomat than a 
statesman to lead a reform movement. Tso-tsung-tang 
was busy with the suppression of the Tungans in the 
province of Sinkiang. Plainly speaking, there was a 
gap between the Chinese and the Manchus which 
prevented them from having a heart to heart talk 
which might have united them for the great tasks 
which the critical state in China then demanded. The 
Chinese were always on their guard and would not 
let the Manchus know what they were thinking. It 
would have been very difficult for men like Tseng- 
kuo-fan, and Li-hung-chang to suggest some measure 
of reform to the Manchus, because too many factors 
were involved. If the Manchus were not far-sighted 
enough to make the necessary moves, it was hard for 
the Chinese to make any suggestion on the subject. 
What Tseng and Li did was to build munition 
factories, dockyards and machine factories at 
different places. What they were convinced about 
was the superiority of Western weapons and 
methods. 

In 1861, the Tsungli-Yamen was established, as the 
office dealing with the affairs of the Western nations, 
and a school of foreign languages called Pung-wen- 
kuang was started in order to train the Chinese in 
the courses of modern languages, sciences and inter¬ 
national law and relations. 

Down to 1894, the year of the outbreak of the 
Sino-Japanese War, thirty years passed without any 
fundamental reforms being taken except Li-hung^ 
Chang’s attempt to build a fleet of war-vessels in 
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Northern China. In this war China was defeated by 
Japan and forced to sign the Treaty Shimonoseki 
according to which China recognised the indepen¬ 
dence of Korea and ceded the island of Formosa and 
Liaotung Peninsula to Japan ; China also had to pay 
200,000,000 taels as indemnity, and was compelled 
to open four more ports ; Soochow, Hangchow and 
others to foreign commerce. This defeat of China 
by Japan was not only a surpise to the Western 
Powers, but was a greater disgrace to China. 

Japan, on the contrary, had started to reform 
herself since 1868. Her feudalism was abolished and 
she became a united kingdom. By the Charter Oath 
of April 6, 1868. the Japanese Emperor promised 
a Parliament, which was actually established in 
1881. Industrialisation on Western lines also took 
place. This reform-work made Japan strong and led 
to China's defeat. The Treaty of Shimonoseki was 
followed by a scramble for “concessions’' by the 
Western Powers : (i) Russia secured a twenty-five 
years’ lease of Darien and Port Arthur, and a 
right to build a Railway from Harbin to the leased 
ports ; (ii) Germany secured a ninety-nine-years' 
lease on Kiaochow Bay ; (hi) Great Britain secured 
agreements for a ninety-nine-years’ lease of Kowloon 
and a lease of Wei-hai-wei as a counter-move to 
Russia’s occupation of Port Arthur, and an agreement 
not to alienate any part of the Yangtse Valley ; (iv) 
France received a ninety-nine years’ lease of Kwang- 
chow Bay and a promise not to alienate any part of 
the provinces bordering Tonkin to anv other Power. 
This was the most critical period in China’s history ; 
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it was incredible that China could be so ruthlessly 
partitioned among the Western nations. 

Under such conditions the Manchu Government 
should have been aware of the seriousness of the situ- 
alion and started some form of reform ia China. But 
the Empress Dowager had, since 1884, dismissed Prince 
Kung who was the only enlightened man in the 
Government. Li-hung-chang could do nothing, but 
remained silent, because he was responsible for 
China’s defeat by Japan. Tseng-kuo-fan and Tso- 
chung-tang had died long ago. There was no res- 
ponsible man to make any suggestion to save China 
from her helplessness. The leading role at this time 
was left to a far-sighted and daring scholar, Kang-yu- 
wci. He had been agitating for reform since 1884. 
He sent a memorandum to Emperor Kuang-hsu 
signed by many thousands of candidates for the Han- 
lin Examination, and started the “Self-Reliance 
Association” in Peking and Shanghai, and the 
Viceroys Chang-chi-tung and Yuan-shi-kai supported 
it with financial aid. Within three years Kang-yu-wei 
and his followers carried on propaganda by publish¬ 
ing newspapers and giving lectures. Since the 11th. 
of June, 1898> he had won the confidence of Em¬ 
peror Kuang-hsu and started his work as a reformer 
statesman. On 11th. June an Imperial Decree was 
proclaimed like the ‘Oath Charter’ of the Mciji. 
Emperor of Japan, in which the Emperor showed 
his determination and asked the whole country to 
follow him. These were the Manchu Emperor’s 
words : 

‘’For many years, those who worked in the Govern- 
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ment stood for a policy of reform, and for making 
China strong. Recently many decree were issued on 
the subject of holding a social examination for men 
of talent ; to disband the usele.^s army, to re¬ 
organise the Cadet training and to improve our 
schools. All these measures were decided after much 
deliberation and were expected to be carried out 
carefully. Bu: the trodden way of thinking is still 
maintained and public opinion is divided. Those who 
have been long in Government service still held the 
view that the old ways should be observed and new 
measures revoked. Opinion differs so much that 
they quarrel constantly, and all will end in empty 
vapourings The present situation is very critical. 
If we leave the army untrained, the soldiers badly 
paid, the students knowing nothing of the Sciences, 
the industries without engineers,—there will be a 
great contrast between the relative strengths of the 
Western Powers and China and between our poverty 
and their wealth. It is like using clubs to fight 
against effective and piercing weapons. Therefore 
I insist that the policy of the Government must be 
definite and well-defined. Otherwise nothing can 
be achieved but only the creation of factions and 
quarrels. According to Chinese history the five 
sovereigns and the three great kings did not repeat 
themselves, because it was evident that the light 
suit of summer and the warm suit for winter 
could not be worn at the same time. I instruct 
both high and low, great and small whatever be 
your capacity in the Government, to be clear about 
this point.’* 
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From 11th. Jane to 16th. September, 1898, many 

decrees were issued on the subjects of reorganising the 

ministries, building railways, giving patent rights to 

new inventions, training the new army, starting a 

university at Peking, and working out a budget system. 

All these were proclaimed with the advice of Kang-yu- 

wei and his loyal followers Liang-chi-chao. and Tang- 

shih-tung. The reactionaries among the high officials 

were opposed to any kind of reform and declared 

that men like Kang-yu-wei stood for popular rights, 

constitutional government and the abolition of 

Kotow (kneeling before the Emperor). If Kang’s ideas 

were put into practice the people would become 

powerful and the Emperor powerless ! The four 

hundred million people might be preserved, but what 

would happen to the Manchu dynasty ? But the 

weakest point in this camp was that the Emperor 
* 

and the Dowager Empress did not sec eye to eye. 
She was quite anxious that she alone should gain 
more power. There was a rumour that the palace 
of the Empress would be put under a military guard 
sent by the Emperor. The Emperor, who was under 
her control for many years, was asked to appear before 
her, and the following conversation took place 
between them : 

"‘Empress : Tell me how a son should be punished 
when he has the intention of injuring 
his parents. 

Emperor : When he heard these words, he was 
amazed and did not know how to 


answer. 
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Empress ; You know yourself why I put this qucs- 
tion to you. 

Emperor: If I had this intention, I should plead 
guilty and my body would be cut to 
pieces. But I had not cherished such an 
intention. 

Empress : Since you have learned the methods of the 
barbarians, you even forget the filial duty 
of a son. 


Emperor : I respect the traditions of my ancestors^ 
and know what filial duty is. I cannot let 
other people attack me with false accusa- 
tions. My aim is to do some work which 
is beneficial to the people. The greatest 
need of China today is reform. 

Empress : The measures proclaimed by our ancestors 
should be observed. What you intend 
will annihilate the dynasty. You should 
know that you are unfit to be an 
Emperor.” 


The Emperor kotowed before the Empress and 
asked her to resume her Regentship. Immediately 
afterwards, six followers of Kang-yu-wei were arres¬ 
ted and executed. One of the martyrs, Tang shih- 
tung said before his execution : *‘No reform can be 
carried out without bloodshed, let me be the first 
victim.” During the days of the coup d’etat Kning yu- 
wei was aboard a British steamer and he was brought 
to Singapore by a British warship. Liang-chi-chao was 
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taken to Japan by the staff of the Japanese Legation. 
The so-called reform came to an end by the coup 
d’etat of the portentous Empress. 

The Dowager Empress was not the only one who- 
was blinded to China’s need for reform. Most of the 
high officials were reactionaries. Without their 
support she could not reverse the policy of reform. 
The following controversy, which took place between 
Liang-chi-chao and Yeh-te-hui, gives a picture of the 
Chinese mind. 

Liang : . . . the first measure of reform should 

be that the Emperor assumes an attitude of 
modesty. The ceremony of hotow should be 
stopped. 

Yeh : . . , it is absurd to ask the Emperor to 

adopt an attitude of modesty. That would 
mean that the foreign way of shaking hands 
should take the place of kotow, 

Liang ; If human rights are guaranteed to the people 
the country will be freely developed and will 
not decline. 

Yeh : If the people have rights, then the Emperor 
will be powerless. 

Liang : With the exception of Confucius, no one in 
Chinese history can be called a saint. Though 
there were several enlightened despots, most of 
them were tyrants or bandits who robbed the- 
people. 
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Yell ; According to you. the Emperors of the 
twenty'four dynasties were bandits, and Confucius 
was the only good man ! Remember, these Em¬ 
perors conferred posthumous titles on Confucius. 
If they were really bandits, then the titles of Con¬ 
fucius were conferred on him by bandits. 

The above polemic shows how great a difference 
th ere was in the mental outlook of a progressive man 
like Liang and a reactionary like Yeh. Most of the 
Chinese scholars were thinking along the lines of Yeh 
and were on the side of the Dowager Empress. This 
is the main reason why Kang-yu-wei failed in hi® 
retorm work. 

What was to follow, however, was worse than the 
failure of the reform movement. That was the Boxer 
Trouble in 1900. 

It was felt at the time that the trouble was due 
-apparently to the people’s resentment and hostility to 
the Christian missionaries, and had little to do with 
the Imperial Court. After the publication of official 
’documents however, it was clear that the movement 
was engineered by the Dowager Empress and the 
•clique around her. She was disgusted with Emperor 
Kuang-hsu because of his ideas of reform. The 
reform was necessary because China had to live 
with her door open to let the foreigners in. If 
the foreigners could be got rid of, then no Chinese 
reform would be necessary and she could do 
anything she liked. Since she was disgusted with 
Emperor Kuang-hsu, she was anxious to set up 
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another puppet Emperor, who would sit upon the 
throne under her guardianship again. This was 
her policy since the coronation of Emperor Tung- 
chih. After the coup d’etat of 1898, Tai-ah-koo was 
the candidate for tlie Emperorship whom the 
Dowager nominated. Such a disposal of Emperor 
Kuang hsu could only be carried out if China was 
strong enough to ignore the foreign powers. After 
Emperor Kuang-hsu was imprisoned she set up her 
personal rule again. She issued many decrees order¬ 
ing the provinces to train the militia forces. The 
suggestion for training the militia was put forward by 
Kang-ni, a Manchu reactionary. The latter was sent 
as emissary to the provinces to make a sujrvey of the 
militia forces, upon which she relied to rid China of 
the foreigners. The Boxers or militia were first 
organised in the province of Shangtung in response 
to the decrees of the Empress, and showed their 
hostility to foreigners by the persecution of Christian 
missionaries and converts. Yu-hsien, Governor of the 
ShanKtung province was the promoter of the Boxers 
or militia. After Yuan-shih-kai had been appointed 
Governor of Shangtug, he drove them away. When 
the Boxers found that they could no longer stay in the 
province of Shangtung, they removed themselves to 
the province of Chih-li and were encouraged by the 
Manchu clique at Court. 'These Boxers had no other 
weapons than swords, yet they believed that their 
magic spell could drive the foreigners out of China ! In 
May, 1900, a group of Boxers attacked the Railway 
Station of Feng-tai. The German minister, Baron von 
Ketter was murdered on his way to the Ministry of 
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Foreign Affairs. The foreign legations were besieged. 
Then an allied army was sent to Peking under the 
command of the German General Waldersee. 

It took eight months before the so-called Boxer 
Protocol was signed, according to which China was 
obliged to send a prince to apolojzise to the German 
Government and to punish ninety-six officials, to 
stop the Slate examination in the provinces where 
the missionaries were killed, as a punishment for the 
scholars who were hostile to foreigners, and to pay the 
huixe indemnity of 738,820,707 gold dollais. The Boxer 
trouble was more of a disgrace than the defeat of 
China by Japanese, because this was started by the 
Manchus and the Chinese themselves. Their military 
ignorance and diplomatic blindness were the causes of 
the disgrace. The Russo-Japaneso War of 1904-5 is 
another lesson to China to show the advantages of 
modernization, which had taken place in Japan since 
1868. So, after 1905, the policy for a constitutional 
Government was undertaken by the Dowager Empress 
herself. This was too late to turn the scales in 
fovour of the Manchus. At this time Kiang-yu-wei 
and Liang-chi-chao stood for a constitutional 
monarchy, because they were afraid that an untrained 
Republican Government might bring chaos to 
China. The popular feeling however was in favour of 
driving the Manchus out of China. After 1905, about 
20,000 Chinese students were in Tokyo, and they 
were organised into two groups : one, the revolu¬ 
tionists ; and the other, the constitutionalists. Both 
of them carried on propaganda in Tokyo and smuggled 
their pamphlets into the interior of China. Most of 
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the military cadets, who were under Japanese train¬ 
ing, were members of the revolutionary party. When 
they graduated themselves and went back to China, 
they gi't high positions as battalion commanders or 
regimental officers. When the Revolutionary 
Movement broke <>ut in Honkow, all Chinese, 
whether they were constitutionalists or revolu¬ 
tionists, worked for the same cause ; because 
most of the constitutionalists, as speakers or mem¬ 
bers of the F^rovincial Assemblies, were asked to 
have a scat in the Provincial Government, so they had 
to take sides. One. province after another declared in¬ 
dependence from the Peking Government and so there 
was no hope for the. Manchus to suppress them. The 
Manchu banner garrisons stationed at the capitals of 
the various provinces were so mixed with Chinese and 
accustomed to their ways that they had lost the con¬ 
sciousness of their being Manchus, and had long ago 
forgotten the art of fighting and that it was their duty 
to defend the ruling Manchus. 

The Revolution of 1911 settled many things that 
had long been in abeyance : 1. It removed the dis¬ 

grace China had suffered by her defeat at the hands of 
the Manchus, and fulfilled the desire of the progressive 
scholars. 2. It eliminated the question of how politic¬ 
al power should be divided between the Manchus and 
the Chinese. 3. It settled the controversy between 
the two schools of thought : the monarchical and the 
republican. 

The constitutionalists saw that the republican form 
of government was achieved without much bloodshed, 
so they decided to stand for it. Thus the chapter of 
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the Manchus in China was closed. As far as China 
was concerned, the first year of the Republic looked, 
very bright, because it was the People’s glory to get 
the State Sovereignty back in their own hands once 
again. The people were united, as they were now 
masters of their own affairs. China was entering an 
era of Republican Government, but it would be tested 
(1911—1949) by its political ability to run a Republic. 
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CHARTER III 


TWO TRADITIONAL SCHOOLS OF 
CHINESE PHILOSOPHY : 
CONFUCIANISM & TAOISM 

A society or a nation lives in the present and looks 
to the future, but is also linked with its past. It is 
impossible to imagine a nation without a past any 
more than you can think of a tree without a root or 
of a river without a source. On the other hand we 
know from history that this linking up of the present 
with the past does not alw’^ays go on smoothly without 
a shock, as in the case of a river which sometimes 
changes its course or of a tree which is torn from its 
roots by a storm or landslide. This kind of change 
or shock has taken place in European history, for 
instance, during the Renaissance period. After the 
unitary religion or the Catholic religious life in the 
Middle Ages had played its role, there arose in men’s 
minds an active search for artistic and literary beauty, 
and freedom of thought and action in the age of the 
Renaissance and the Reformation. 

China, after her contact with the West, was faced 
with the same problem ; Is the traditional way of life 
and outlook of any further use ? Has the teaching 
of Confucius or Laotze or the other philosophers any 
value for m odern life ? 

As mentioned in the early chapter, since the middle 
of the nineteenth century, China has had to learn from 
the West Science, Industsy and Commerce, Navi¬ 
gation, Constitutional government and many other 
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things with the result that some radicals were loud in 
their demand that the old Chinese classics should be 
burnt or left on the back shelv^es unread. And in seek¬ 
ing the causes of the social and political evils, they 
were all too ready to put all the blame on Confucius 
or Laotze or the other schools of thought. They said 
that Confucius or the Confuciansists had to bear the 
responsibility for the system of absolute monarchy,, 
the old refusal to allow widows to remarry, and the 
non-development of the sciences, The Taoist school 
advocated nothing-doing, quietness, desirclessness ; 
and so they were responsible for the lack of initiative 
and of the spirit of adventure and for the inactivity 
that has characterised the Chinese people. There¬ 
fore as they ascribed all the blame for these evils to 
these schools of thought they maintained that it would 
be better for the future if these classical books were 
scrapped. 

A similar condition of things was evident in 
Europe at the time of the Renaissance. Think of 
what was done by Wycliffe, Huss, and Martin Luther 
in fighting against the abuses in the church, the 
priestly power of absolution, the system of enforced 
confession, and the dogma of trans-substantiation ; and 
also of what was done by Roger Bacon and Francis 
Bacon with regard to Aristotle and the Positiv’e 
\ sciences. 

It is the same in [China today. There arc slogans 
“Down with Confucius, “Down with the ceremonies 
and teachings, which kill men.’* A son publishes a 
letter in the press to denounce his father who had a 
concubine. A daughter breaks with her family, 
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because the parents have arranged her marriage with 
a young man without her knowledge, or because she 
takes to herself a husband without the consent of her 
lather and mother. There is no doubt that the Con- 
fucian theory of the five human relationships has a lot 
TO do with parental authority, the family system and 
the monarchical form of government. But a Philo¬ 
sophy or a religion has two aspects ; on the one hand 
there is theory, and on the other hand there are the 
accompaniments growing out of the circumstances of 
the time. Confucius lived in a period of feudal rule 
and saw tliat too many wars were waged, so he pre¬ 
ferred an able ruler who could keep the country in 
order. His words : “Let a prince be a prince, a 
minister be a minister, a lather be a father, a son be a 
son,“ mean that there arc rights and duties on the 
shoulders of every member of society. 

One cannot say that he was the man who brought 
about parental authority and the absolute monarchical 
system. The latter was started in 221 B. C., by the 
Chin dynasty when, two and a half centuries after 
the death of Confucius, a united empire came to re¬ 
place the feudal system. This was introduced by the 
Legalists Shang-yang, Han-fei and Li-ssu, who believ¬ 
ed in the theory of power politics ; while the Con- 
fucianists. who believed in morality, were opposed to 
them. The joint family system has also existed in 
India, where Confucius was net born. This arose from 
economic reasons, which have nothing to do with 
moral teaching. The system of concubinage prevails 
all over Asia, so it is not justifiable to say that the 
Confucian teaching is responsible for it. The custom 
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forbidding the remarriage of a widow just carried to 
the extreme the theory of the faithfulness of a wife to 
the husband and it may not be the original idea of the 
one who advocated the theory. The essence of a re¬ 
ligion or philosophy must be separated from its exter¬ 
nals or adventious dross. What has Jesus Christ to 
do with the abuses of the Church ? What has He 
to do with the crowning of Kings by the Pope ? What 
has He to do with the selling of Indulgences ? If we 
separate the accompanying excrescences from the 
the original idea of the founder then we have a truer 
conception of what was good in the past. 

From the process of separating the chaff from the 
grain or extracting the essential element from the 
dross one comes to see that a tradition had its original 
purpose, which did good service for the period of its 
existence. Its intrinsic value will remain by renewing 
and reviewing it. Christianity after the Protestant 
revolt and the Counter Reformation gained more vita¬ 
lity than before. Aristotle, after the denunciation by 
Roger Bacon and Francis Bacon, is now judged more" 
fairly and appreciated all the more because of his care 
for actual facts and individual things ; and his empiri¬ 
cal method of investigation has inspired the British 
to found a society after his name. If then the philo¬ 
sophy of Aristotle has not lost its value, though ir 
was used in the Middle Ages for the theoretical ex¬ 
position and defence of the Christian faith, and if the 
same is true of Hegel’s Philosophy which was used 
to defend the Prussian monarchical system,—then I fail 
to see how Confucianism can be considered as a thing 
out of date. 
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Taoism appealed mostly to those who believed 
in immortality magic, and the art of breathing (Yoga)> 
which were specially emphasised by this school on the 
practical side. Its philosophy of searching for the 
ultimate Reality and the Union with the Supreme has 
not been carefully studied by the Chinese. Yet Laotze 
was the first one who founded a vast speculative 
system. I do not agree with the radicals who try to 
throw overboard what is traditional, who advocate 
the building of a New China on the basis of Marxism 
only and ask for a complete break with the national 
tradition because of its feudalistic character. 

I am glad to find the following sentences in a 
report on *‘General Education in a Free society.'’ by 
the Harvard Committee consisting of professors of the 
humanities and sciences of the Harvard University, 
where the pragmatism of W. James and J. Dewey 
predominates. It says : “It is a mistake to identify 
the older Western Culture with traditionalism. 
Classical antiquity handed on a working system of 
truthf which relied on both reason and experience 
and was designed to provide a form for civilised 
Life.” 

If these words give a correct valuation of Plato 
and Aristotle, they cannot be less true of Confucius^ 
Mencius, Laotze, Mohtze and others. The same 
report goes on to say, ‘The seeming opposition that 
operated between traditionalism and modernism has 
been a tragedy for Western thought.” If American 
educationalists think that the break between tradi¬ 
tion and modernism in Europe is a loss, then this loss 
will be much greater in China, because the course of 
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the Chinese classical civilization traverses a much 
thorougher and longer period than that in Europe. 

This break has come to pass, as I shall point out 
in the chapter on ‘ The coming Renaissance/’ Such 
a break is unavoidable in social life just as mutation 
is in biological life. 

I shall now give a short Explanation of the deve¬ 
lopment of Confucianism and Taoism in the Chinese 
history. 

Confucius himself at no time claimed to have a 
Message of the Kingdom of Heaven. He did not con¬ 
sider himself a religious leader or the founder of a cult. 
His teachings arc based on morality or moral philo¬ 
sophy, Yet he touches upon the question of Heaven 
and worship of the Unseen ; and ancestor-worship is 
a part of Confucianism. The philosophies of Plato, 
Aristotle and Kant are theories different from Con¬ 
fucianism, for Confucius had as his aim the peaceful 
settlement of world affairs in his own generation. 
His philosophy was intended to be of practical appli¬ 
cation. Stress is laid upon mutual responsibility of 
the members of society one toward the other ; yet a 
consistent principle dominates his whole system 
whereby it is mainly ethical. Nevertheless it leads to 
metaphysical speculation. 

It was the desire of his heart to see his principles 
put into practice by those in governmental authority ; 
so he, of necessity, covers a lot of social and political 
ground in his moral philosophies. Such was the 
impact of the Classics upon following generations 
that the principles enumerated were observed as if 
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they had the validity of Law. Indeed, in the Han 
dynasty the principles of the Classics were actually 
applied to legal cases. Confucius’ theory of human 
relationships was accepted as the rule of social and 
political organisations. If his theory was not in fact a 
Law, it certainly held a place similar to that of customs 
or the unwritten Constitution of the Unitcrl Kingdom, 
whereby differing political factions subscribe to the 
principles mutually understood as inheritances from 
a great past. 

Confucius was also a great teacher, fond of Nature, 
History and the study of social conditions. It was 
he, who laid down the foundation of Chinese learn¬ 
ing, education and intellectual training. Covering as 
at does the whole moral, social, political and intel¬ 
lectual fields, and leading in a measure to metaphysi¬ 
cal and religious speculation, his philosophy cannot 
be limited to the fields of mcral philosophy or religion. 
It is a product of the Chinese way of thinking. 

The period of Spring and Autumn in Chinese 
history was a period of feudalism and its disinte¬ 
gration. The feudal states were frequently at mutual 
war and carried out a number of changes in policy and 
administration. They needed men of ability as ad¬ 
visers and to act in the capacity of ministers. Hence 
the aristocracy was largely disestablished and room 
was made for the entrance of the intellectuals into 
development projects. While aristocrats now worked 
as commoners, the intellectuals who rose in their 
place founded schools of philosophy. The result was 
the period of ’’Hundred schools,” of which Confucian¬ 
ism was one. This period, with that of the “Fighting 
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Kingdoms,” became recognised as the most flourishing 
period of Chinese thought. Among the Schools were 
Confucians, Taoists. Mohists, Legalists and Min 
Chia (Logicians). Kung-chui was the founder of 
the Confucian school. The term Confucius came 
from the Chinese Kung Fu-tze meaning—the Teacher 
Kung. From the beginning his system held no inferior 
place to the other schools, but it had neither privi¬ 
leges nor priorities. It fought for its position by 
propounding the theories exemplified in personal 
life and upheld by public service. Confucius, learn¬ 
ing from ancient sources of knowledge, teaching his 
followers, and travelling the vast country, called on 
the feudal lords to put his theories into practice. He 
was given no hearing. So, after retiring to his own 
country he edited the remains of the classical 
writings, as many as could be gathered# dating to 
the beginning of the keeping of written records- He 
proclaimed no new message, but worked like a 
teacher and discussed like a philosopher. The wor¬ 
ship of Confucius and the building of a temple to 
him as a deity was something outside his owi> 
thinking. He and his school were not influential 
in the way of the Legalists ; nor were they sophistic 
like the Argumentatives. Confucius stressed on moral 
values, the personal responsibility of the individual to 
the society, and governmental working in the spirit 
of benevolence and virtue. 

The tradition of the Confucius’ School was carried 
on by his followers, of whom Mencius and Hsun-t:iie 
are most important. Until the end of the period of the 
Fighting Kingdoms, however, the school of Confucius 
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was never given any special favour by the governments 
It was but one of the ‘ Hundred Schools/’ 

After the “Burning of the Books” by Ch’in Shih- 
hwang-ti the first Emperor of the Ch’in dynasty, the 
Emperors of the Han dynasty were afraid that the old 
Classics were almost lost and tried to recover them. 
Here the work of Confucius, on the editing of the old 
books, came into its own and was again appreciated. 
Scholars who were exp-^rts of these Classics were 
appointed as professors in charge of the study and 
teaching of each of the books. The works of other 
schools were not excluded nevertheless. 

During the reign of Han Wu-ti, an expert of the 
Annals of Spring, and Autumn Tung Chung-shu ad¬ 
vocated that the Classics of Confucius should be 
considered canonical, discriminating thereby against 
the other schools. From that time the Confucian 
school took the authoritative position and became the 
yard-stick against which the value of the others was 
measured. The theory of the Five Human Relation¬ 
ships was recognised as a fundamental principle of 
Chinese society which aimed at laying down a social 
order. They did not become part of the legal code 
because they were but ethical. They were not reli¬ 
gious either because they were not of Divine command* 
Yet they were so carefully kept that even the Emperor 
himself would not think of violating them ! At first 
they were principles of a school of thought. They 
soon developed into conventional observances, and 
eventually became stable customs endemic to the 
Chinese way of life. In consideration of the ways of 
life Confucianism became identified wholly with 
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China, growing into the very fibre of Chinese 
intellectual, moral, social and political life and 
thought. 

Confucianism then, as it stands, is the product of 
a historical evolutionary process. It went through 
many changes which can be identified in periods. 
From Confucius to Hsun-tze may be termed the 
Theoretical phase ; after Han Wu-ti came the period 
of Canonisation ; then emerged the period of Neo- 
Confucianism, which after being influenced by the 
introdcction oi Buddhism, deemed it necessary to put 
Confucianism on a new basis. It was cast in a new*' 
form carrying new emphasis and many new pre¬ 
suppositions which were added and altered from age 
to age. 

Taoism began with Laotze and was carried into a 
further stage of development by Chuang-tze. It was 
then built into a religion in the Han dynasty by 
Chang-tao-ling. Whether the Taoist school is older 
or comes later than the Confucian system will be dis¬ 
cussed in the chapter on Laotze. Taoism is here 
understood as a school of philosophy ; Taoism as a 
religion will not be touched. Taoism is more in¬ 
terested in the way of speculative thinking ; it 
discusses the beginning of the universe and considers 
that the work of the forces of Nature is much 
greater than that of human effort. It advocates a 
kind of naturalism or super-naturalism. Because of 
this belief in naturalism there was always some con¬ 
troversy between the Taoists and the Confucianists. 
Taoism exercised its influence on the Confucian 
school when Neo-Confucianism was formed. 
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Let us hope that what was good in the past will not 
be overlooked just because of what was bad in the 
accompanying social and political conditions. 

No seed can grow without the husk. The way to 
get good grain is by fanning out the chaff. It is the 
same with our social heritage. Looking to what is 
essential and permanent in our tradition, we shall 
enrich ourselves and acquire a better outlook for the 
present and the future. 



CHAPTER IV 


CONFUCIUS: THE MAN AND 
HIS PHILOSOPHY. 

Confucius was born in Lu, which was in the 
coastal province of Shantung, in the year of 551 B. C. 
He lived until 479 B. C. and w^as a contemporary of 
Sakyamuni. He was descended from a ruling family 
in the kingdom of Sung, but at the time of his birth 
the feudal system was in the process of dissolution. 
Confucius, depending, as was necessary, on his own 
effort, characterised his life in his statement ‘T am 
a man of humble origin and am specialised in many 
practical things.” He had to make his own living, 
but found time to give himself to earnest study from 
the age of fifteen. In pursuit of knowledge he dis¬ 
tinguished himself. Being appointed to the guardian¬ 
ship of public funds and land, while he held this 
office, it was said that cattle and sheep multiplied 
rapidly. When Confucius was only twenty-two 
years of age he resigned from government service 
and devoted his time to improving his knowledge. 
^Vith a small band of students he made a journej' 
to the capital, teaching and learning as he went. It 
was said that on the journey he met Lao Tze, one 
of his contemporaries, and plied him with questions 
in his thirst for knowledge. The meeting is not a 
historical certainty ; but Lao Tze is said to have 
advised Confucius not to be interested in mere 
ceremonies and books. As it was, Lao Tze was held 
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by Confucius to be a dragon hovering in the air» 
advocate of sublime inaction having no use for old 
customs. 

Confucius’ travels became more and more exten¬ 
sive, and he so developed his philosophy of life that 
at the age of thirty he had confidence to ‘‘stand by 
himself” as he put it. One of the purposes of his 
wide travels was to have audience with Dukes and 
Kings and to seek to have put into effect his theories of 
good government and right practice, Zealous though 
he was in his endeavour, his travelling mission was 
disappointing to him. 

In the process of feudal dissolution which overtook 
China in Confucius’ time the Emperor of Chou 
dynasty lost his authority over his vassals. So Kings 
and Dukes became so powerful that they seized with 
impunity territories from their neighbours ; and 
some of the lesser aristocracy sought personal gain 
in the situation. In his summary of what he saw 
Confucius stated : “In the normal state of Empire- 
government the initiative and final decisions in 
matters of State form the prerogative of the Empire. 
Under abnormal conditions in the government the 
prerogative passes into the hands of Feudal lords 
who lose it only in the passing of ten gancrations. 
Then it goes on to the lesser aristocracy who rarely 
hold it for more than four or five generations.” Yet 
it can be seen against the opinion of some Chinese 
scholars, that Confucius had no further ambition in 
courtly circles than to bring to bear an influence 
which would put an end to confusion and restore a 
legal order. His aspirations and mission in life 
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were higher to him than gain in the sense of prestige 
and position in court affairs. 

As Plato travelled to the rulers of Syracuse and 
Sicily, and Aristotle had relations with Alexander 
the Great, so Confucius travelled amongst kings and 
princes. The Duke of Chi once asked him of the true 
nature of government, and his reply was as trite as 
it was simple ; “Let the Prince be a prince ; public 
servant a public servant ; father a father ; son a son.’’ 
Here he expressed in a sentence his philosophy that 
good order can be maintained only if each individual 
of society accepts his allotted position and fulfils 
with fidelity his function according to his capacity 
and station in life. This stress on canon law by 
observance of responsibility and duty is the core 
of the Confucian concept of government. 

After the period of travelling Confucius devoted 
his time to what developed as his more important 
work—literary research and writing. In it he sought 
merely to collate the knowledge of the ages into 
a form presentable to the generations of the future. 
His was always the historical approach to any 
question. In contrast the Taoist school was much 
more speculative and romantic. Confucius’ greatness 
rests in the manner in which he sifted historical 
knowledge and made it live to his own and future 
generations. 

It was the great artist Wu Tao-tzu who in paint¬ 
ing a portrait of Confucius expressed his personality 
in the portrayal of one possessed of Tao or philo¬ 
sophy, with great dignity in his bearing. Confucius’ 
disciple Tsueg Tsu gave a word picture of the 
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master naming him as mild yet dignified ; majestic 
but not fierce; commanding respect but of easy 
demeanour. Again it was reported of him that in 
attending a reception he grasped his robe in his hand 
and with body bent would enter. When coming 
out from an audience he would descend for the dis¬ 
tance of one step in like manner, but then would pro¬ 
ceed rapidly into his place relaxed and with arms 
swinging. The great man fitted as fully into customs 
and rituals with scrupulous care as readily as he 
grasped fundamental issues of life. 

Confucius was a man of subtle response recep¬ 
tive to all that is beautiful. Once on his way to the 
Kingdom of Chi he heard some melodious music 
and remarked that he had never thought that music 
could be brought to such perfection. Thereafter 
he studied music for three months, disregarding his 
meals. World events and happenings readily aroused 
his sensitive emotions. The totality of his attitudes 
and aspirations, progress of moral vision and de¬ 
velopment were summed up in his own words : 
"At fifteen I decided to give myself up to serious 
study; at thirty I became possessed of a spirit of 
independence ; and at forty I had no more doubts ; 
at fifty I knew the order of Heaven ; and at sixty I 
could understand whatever I heard without exertion. 
At seventy I could follow my heart's desire with¬ 
out transgressing the moral law.” While his 
knowledge was based upon research in the histori¬ 
cal records, he also devoted his mental energy to 
the contemplative study of the primary problems 
of the Universe. He said that study without thinking 
5 
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was labour loso and thinking without study was 
dangerous. His was the life of a teacher and a 
scholar. He was a human of the humans in his 
simplicity of life and thought. 

Once a Duke asked one of Confucius* disciples for 
a description of the Sage, and the disciple being at 
a loss for an answer went to the master confessing his 
loss of words. Confucius said : '‘Why did you not 
reply, ‘He is a man who in the effort to acquire know¬ 
ledge has forgotten his meals, and in the joy of his 
work forgets his sorrows ; who is one so absorbed 
that he does not realise that his old age is stealing 
upon him.*' Confucius had the modesty of the Greek 
philosophers who claimed a love of wisdom but no 
wisdom for themselves. 

Confucius stands as the discoverer of moral values 
in China and the founder of the Chinese ethical system. 
He may be called a systematiser of moral values in the 
way Kant was a moral philosopher by his discovery of 
the categorical imperative as the foundation of 
Kantian ethics. But while Kant’s ethics is founded 
on metaphysics, Confucius discovered moral values 
in the actual situations in which men lived. The 
moral law that he formed was not subjectively made 
but based on the observations of real life, deducing 
moral values from the situations and stations among 
different individuals. For example ; 

“A man who loves worthiness in a man as he 
loves beauty in a woman , who in his duties to 
his parents is ready to do his utmost ; and in 
his services to his prince is ready to give up 
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his life ; and in the intercourse with friends 
should be found trustworthy in what he says— 
such a man, although some may think him un¬ 
educated, I must cosider a truly educated man.*' 

Confucius’ long list of virtues indicate that he 
had studied the requirements of human life very 
carefully and so he was able to advise what was right 
in the conduct of a life. For without having tho¬ 
roughly studied the habits of human life, he could 
not have given this list of virtues and state the 
consequences of the exercise or non-exercise of 
these virtues. According to Confucius five excellent 
things are to be honoured and four bad things 
banished. The five excellent things, suggested by the 
followingjaphorisms are : 

1. A man of character is beneficient without 
great expenditure. 

2. Encourage labour without giving cause 
for complaint. 

3. He receives much enjoyment from life 
who is without convetousness. 

4. One should be dignified without being 
proud. 

5. Inspire all without being severe.*’ 

The central theme of Confucius’ philosophy is jen. 
He discoursed to his disciples about jen whenever 
they questioned him about it, rather than ever 
attempting to define the term. When philosophical 
terminology was not well developed in Confucius* time 
it was his habit to use it as a general term for the 
Western equivalent of “moral” or “good.” Later, 
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however, jen gradually came to denote a particular 
aspect of virtue. A disciple asked Confucius, “What is 
jen ?” The philosopher replied : “When going out 
behave as if you were receiving a guest; in dealing 
with people, act as if you were assisting at great 
sacrifice ; do not do to others what you would 
not wish to be done to yourself ; have no com¬ 
plaints against your own country and none against 
your family.To another disciple Fan Chi, asking, 
the same question, Confucius replied : ‘In dealing 
with yourself be serious , in business be earnest ; 
in intercourse with other men be conscientious ; 
even though you may be living with barbarians or 
savages these principles cannot be neglected.’* 
Confucius answered according to the enquirer’s 
capacity to comprehend. 

According to old translations of Confucius’ 
Analects, the word jen was rendered into English 
by such terms as benevolence, love, good, moral, 
and humanitarian. Jen is no doubt the fundamental 
concept in Confucius’ philosophy as love and mercy 
are basic concepts in Christianity and Buddhism. 
But a philosophical term has deep roots in its own 
language involving the sentiments of the people 
and their ways of thinking at the time of its use. 
Therefore unless the Confucian concept is a Chinese 
copy of Jesus’ ‘Love’’ or Buddha’s “Mercy,” the 
word jen cannot be the equivalent of either love 
or mercy, Philologically speaking, the word jen 
is constructed by the use of two signs ; on the 
left side “men** and on the right side “two.’' In 
other words the virtue of jen grows out of the 
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relationship of two men. Moral virtues arise not 
from the existence of the isolated ego, “I,” but from 
the relationship between one person and another 
person—“you” and * I/* Relative behaviour between 
the two determines moral values. “c7cn” assumes 
an intrinsic value as a term, and must be understood 
as such and used without making a substitute in 
English. 

Now it is possible to analyse the implications 
of the term and find in it three distinct ideas ; 
(1) an individual has his own will ; (2) an indi¬ 
vidual can know the will of another ; (3) and an 
individual can put himself into another’s place and 
therein understand the other’s will. Confucius 
presupposes that a man has what we now term “his 
own free will” and that he knows how to choose 
between right and wrong, good and evil. Freedom 
of the will implies ability to refrain from repeating 
a known wrong, to repent, or to exercise self- 
reflection. All these things can be done only if a 
man has his will and can direct it to what is right. 
*‘From the power of three armies the Commander 
may be carried off. but the will of even a common 
man cannot be taken from him.” This expresses 
Confucius’ assumption that the will is a fundamental 
thing of the personality where any decision controlling 
one’s conduct, whether good or bad, lies within the 
person himself through freedom of his will. To ex¬ 
plain that the character of jen lies in one-self, he 
remarked : ‘Ts jen far away or remote from us ? No* 
if I wish for jen, it is in hand.” 
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The second and third ideas implicit in jen may be 
dealt with as one and the same question and can best 
be expressed by the Golden Rule of the West and 
East. In the West, the Golden Rule says : ‘'Do unto 
others as you would have them do to you.” In China, 
the same Rule is expressed differently : ‘^What I do 
not wish a man to do to me I also wish not to do to a 
man.” Thus a man of jen wishing to establish himself 
also seeks to establish others ; wishing to develop 
himself he seeks also to develop others. The effective 
method of attaining the state of jen is to consider 
how one would see things and act if placed in the 
position of others. 

But Confucius found it necessary to go further and 
emphasise the improvement of the inner life. For 
only through the perfection of the inner life can you 
know how to establish yourself and to develop your¬ 
self and others. Only through self-improvement can 
you be clear about what others like or dislike. His 
favourite disciple Yen Hui asked how to develop jen, 
Confucius answered : “Through the exercise of self- 
control and conforming yourself to the rules of 
decency (Li).*’ By so doing one could approximate the 
perfect ideal in human life which one must set up as 
the rule for one’s behaviour. If behaviour agrees 
with this perfect state, then life has right direction 
and a knowledge of how to dispense good is acquired. 

To proceed to the foundation of Confucian 
philosophy, it is a question of whether the different 
virtues remain in parts or whether they form a unity. 
If each of the different virtues stands for itself, they 
may be called special virtues, for there is no funda- 
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mental virtue which connects all that are fragmentary. 
In this respect the question of virtue is merely a 
question of different special virtues such as love, 
courage, wisdom, self-control, decency and so on. A 
similar problem arose in discussing the question of 
justice in Plato’s Dialogues. This problem of philosophy 
was also raised by Confucius. “You think.” he asked 
Tze Kung, “that I am one who has learned many 
things and remembered them all ?“ “Yes, is it not so ?“ 
“No,” replied the philosopher, *1 seek an integrated 
unity”. The integrated unity that Confucius was 
seeking was more than the conclusion of knowing 
what was the right thing to do on different occasions 
after exhaustive reading and observation. For there 
is a profounder question of whether there is an under¬ 
lying principle common to all virtues, and Confucius 
was trying to find the thread linking up all the differ¬ 
ent virtues and making them one. 

'‘There is a synthetic unity in my doctrine,” 
Confucius told his disciples. This question of synth¬ 
etic or integrated unity appreared three times in the 
Analects and was the most important of all the 
problems raised by Confucius. The disciple Tseng 
Tzu said of his master’s principle of synthetic unity 
that it means “Like-mindedness ; that is all, and 
nothing more.” What is this idea of “likemindedness’' 
which Confucius paraphrased with the Golden Rule ? 
What is this concept that makes Confucian ethics 
so unique ? 

As there are many aspects to human life, so there 
are many virtues to meet the requirements of right 
and wrong in different circumstances. But to know 
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the manifold virtues is not sufficient; a principle to 
connect all these manifolds into one unity is required. 
Confucius answered this need with the idea of like- 
mindedness. This word in Chinese is called shu and 
is composed of two signs : the upper part is written 
"alike” and the lower part written “mind.” The 
combination of these two signs results in the character 
shu which has this inference : I have a mind and 
others also have a like mind ; as two men have minds 
of the same character, each one knows what is right 
or wrong and each also has the same likes and dis¬ 
likes. Again, by finding out what are the likes and 
dislikes of others, one knows what one’s conduct 
should be. Confucius explained the term shu in the 
following excerpt in his Great Learning : 

"The man of character has a principle by 
which he may regulate his conduct as if by a 
measuring square. What a man dislikes in his 
superiors, let him not display in the treatment of 
his inferiors, what he dislikes in inferiors let him 
not display in his service to his superiors ; what he 
hates in the behaviour of those who are in front of 
him let him not therefore in like behaviour precede 
those who are behind him ; what he hates in those 
who are behind him, in it, let him not follow those 
who are before him ; what he hates to receive on 
the right let him not bestow on the left ; what he 
hates to receive on the left let him not bestow on 
the right; that is what is meant by the principle, 
as with a measuring square to regulate one's 
conduct.” 
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It is evident, from the preceding excerpt, that re¬ 
ciprocal action is not involved. Western scholars 
who translate shu to mean “reciprocity” are therefore 
mistaken, for reciprocity implies that one must give 
something and the other gives something in return. 
This giving and taking—which is in fact a trading—can 
hardly be called virtue. The word shu which perhaps is 
best expressed in English by the word “likeminded- 
ness’ means three things : (1) the assumption that you 
have a mind similar to those of other people ; (2) the 
assumption that since I have the same mind, I can 
therefore put it into the place of others ; (3) the 
assumption that from thinking of the relation to others 
I can discover what is the right thing to do. This is 
the word expressing the fundamental link underlying 
tlie different particular and fundamental virtues. And 
this is why Confucius repeated the necessity of 
synthetic unity three times in his conversations with 
Tze Kung, Yen Hui and Tseng Tzu. 

Although the different virtues form a synthetic 
unity, the ways of exercising them are different 
because the social status or ethical position of 
two persons in relation to each other are sometimes 
different. Thus the father expresses his love to 
his children and they in turn show filial piety to¬ 
ward their parents. The King demands loyalty from 
the people and the people on their part expect 
good government from the King. Even between 
t VO friends who are equals, one fulfils his promise 
and the other accepts it with gratitude. All these 
virtues which grow out of these relationships contain 
the same element of likemindedness in which each 
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one of the two parties should think of what the 
other docs and of what his likes and dislikes com¬ 
prise. But this situation, however, is not in the 
nature of a quid pro quo. Nor is it a unity like 
that discussed in the Platonic Dialogues* The 
Greeks asked whether the different virtues arc parts 
of a whole in the sense in which the parts of the 
body are components of one entity. Confucius 
wanted to show that behind all these different parti¬ 
cular virtues there is a principle of unity under¬ 
lying them. But he does not ask whether each of 
them has a distinct function like the parts of the 
body. The Greek philosophers wanted to reach 
the conclusion that virtue is teachable and can be 
imparted with the diffusion of knowledge. But 
according to the Chinese way of thinking, virtues 
are the attitudes which form one's behaviour and 
habit. Aristotle also considered the nature of virtue 
to be the same as the nature of habit. Confucius 
on the other hand does not reduce the question of 
virtue to the Greek formula of taking virtue to be 
the same as knowledge though he knows very well 
that without knowledge the exercise of virtues will 
not be perfect and the cultivation of the virtues 
would be enhanced by knowledge. Hence ; 

‘‘The same love of jen—when alone without 
learning—leads to foolish simplicity ; the mere love 
of knowledge when alone without learning leads 
to dilettantism ; the love of sincerity alone without 
knowledge leads to thoughtlessness; the mere 
love of uprightness when alone leads to rudeness • 
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the love of courage without learning leads tO' 
recklessness ; the mere love of strength of charac¬ 
ter when alone leads to eccentricity.” 

By saying this Confucius does not answer the 
question whether or not virtue is knowledge,, 
but is pointing out that virtue and knowledge must 
go together. One is tempted to assume that virtue 
and knowledge—according to the Chinese way of 
thinking—come from two sources ; knowledge from 
pure reason and virtue from practical reason, to 
use the terms of Kant. The two arc not separated 
from each other nor are they derived from the same 
root; they simply must go together. 

Such is the moral philosophy of Confucius. He 
not only builds up a system of moral values but 
he assigns to the different kinds of human relation¬ 
ships a special virtue to set up the common founda¬ 
tion of human relations. There are, according to 
Confucius, five fundamental relationships : (i) between 
king and minister, (ii) between father and son, 
(iii) between husband and wife (iv) between elder and 
younger brothers and (v) between friends. The moral 
foundation of the first relationship is righteousness ; 
of the second love ; of the third distinctness ; of the 
fourth order ; and of the fifth sincerity. 

The social organisation of China in Confucius* 
time was linked with the feudal system. The theory 
of the five relationships provided a solid foundation! 
for the social structure during the past two thousand 
and odd years reinforced by the institution of ances- 
tor-worship and its attendant ceremonies. 
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The Confucian theory of government was com¬ 
pletely put on a moral or ethical basis providing 
for the Chinese government the same type of 
foundation as the Greeks adopted. The Greeks 
thought that government is for the good of the 
whole community ; and their philosophers, like 
Confucius, apparently did not imagine that factors 
such as power, propaganda, duplicity and cons¬ 
piracy—which modern dictators have been employing 
as their basis of government—could be used. Both 
the Greeks and Confucius believed that if the 
foundations of government are to be moral, the ruler 
who bears the burden of government must himself 
be an example for the whole country. Hence 
Confucius always emphasised the right conduct of 
the ruler himself. “To govern is to be right ; if you 
lead the people on the right way who wall dare 
not to do rightly ?“ He who exercises governmental 
powers on the basis of virtue may be compared to 
the North Polar Star which always keeps its place 
and all the other stars turn toward it.” 

The function of government in olden times was 
limited to the collection of revenue, the administra¬ 
tion of justice and preparation of national defence. 
Other duties, such as social security, public works and 
popular education were unknown or at most left to 
the people themselves. This led Confucius to think 
that if the ruler set a good example that would be 
sufficient; for the people, be said, are like grass and 
the ruler like the wind ; the grass bends in the dire¬ 
ction wind blows to. He never underestimated the 
power of governing and acknowledged that the govern- 
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ment had within its power coercion of the people by 
law and punishment. Yet he thought that compulsion 
by law and punishment would not lift the moral 
standard of the people. It was far better to use educa¬ 
tion and persuasion he said, for, ^‘If the people be led 
by laws, commands and punishment, they will try to 
keep from wrong-doing, but will lose their sense of 
shame. On the other hand, if you lead them by virtue 
and encourage education and good manners they will 
have a sense of shame and emulate what is good.” 

Confucius was also concerned over the physical 
welfare of the people and once said to Tze Kung that 
the basic conditions of good government were suffici¬ 
ency of food, adequate military defence and the 
confidence of the people towards their ruler. But he 
added that though military defence was the least im¬ 
portant of these three he considered food to be second¬ 
ary importance to confidence in the ruler. Death, he 
explained, has been the lot of all men since the 
beginning of time, but if there was no confidence in 
the rulers no government could be established. The 
personal conduct of the ruler and his understanding 
of policies in accordance with the people’s will were 
of utmost importance in government. 

It would be good at this point to turn attention 
to the Five Classics, These are : Book of Change, 
Book of History, Book of Rites^ Book of Poetry, 
and Annals of Spring and Autumn, Whether or 
not Confucius was the author of these five books is 
still being disputed, but no one can deny his con¬ 
nection with them. The Annals of Spring and 
Autumn in which he gives a record of the events pre- 
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ceding him contains the principles for his evaluation 
of conduct. Through this book Confucius denounced 
those who behaved against the rules of life and com¬ 
mended those who lived up to his moral principles. 
In this way his principles of social and political valu*- 
ation were laid down. The Annals have three com- 
mentaries—one by Kung Yang, one by Kuo Liang and 
one by Tso Chuan. The different ways in which these 
men presented the events and principles ot evaluation 
do not agree with each other, so the authenticity of 
.the authorship of the Annals has been doubted. Yet 
the warnings which this book gives to future genera¬ 
tions on such subjects as patricide and regicide were 
taken most seriously. 

The Book of Rites gives rules for weddings, mourn¬ 
ing, birthdays, reception of guests and military 
rituals. Many of these rules are still observed as 
written originally in the book. 

The Book of History in its original form consisted 
-of many chapters on the ancient history of China up 
to Mo Kung of the Chin State. Because this book is 
the primary source of this period of history and it has 
been studied very carefully. There are two texts of 
this book—one being called the modern script text, 
and the other the ancient script text. This question 
of the different texts gave rise to two schools who 
quarrelled about their respective authenticity. 

About the authenticity of the Book of Poetry there 
has been less doubt, though there were different in¬ 
terpretations about the preface and the original pur*^ 
iposes of .each poem. 
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These five books were saved from the great burn¬ 
ing of books ordered by the first Emperor of the Chin 
dynasty and were carefully preserved from the 
Han dynasty down to the recent Manchu dynasty. 
In the Han dynasty the Emperor endowed in the 
Imperial Academy a chair for the teaching of these 
Classics. Since that period the Five Classics have 
been, until the Republican era, made prerequisites for 
the taking of Imperial Examiniations. This meant 
that a candidate for examination must have memorised 
the complete text of the Five Books and other books 
of Confucius- A quotation from any of these books 
might be taken out on which the candidates were re¬ 
quired to write an essay. The eligibility of candidates 
for Government services would be judged according to 
quality of the essays handed in. Thus the Five 
Classics were made the subject of study and memory 
for every schoolboy, and were the books which every 
scholar must have read. 

What of Confucius’ attitude toward religion ? He 
admonished his disciples against communication with 
spirits. Yet he often used the word ‘Heaven’ with 
many different implications. Sometimes his appeal 
meant God as Creator. At times it was to Destiny, 
and he expressed the belief that riches and high 
position depended upon the favour of Heaven. 
Again he connoted the term with the cosmic order in 
the sense of reason. Behind it all can be seen the 
fact that he believed in a definite Universal order, 
which, in line with Lao Tze, he conceived as 
pantheistic. 
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Confucius never discussed the thought of a Per¬ 
sonal God; his concept excluded the idea. With 
reference to death he said : “When you do not know 
about life how can you comprehend death ? — When 
you are not able to serve a man how can you serve 
a spirit ?“ Confucius draws a line between that about 
which knowledge is obtainable and that about which 
nothing is known as fact. This distinction precludes 
the possibility of establishing a religious doctrine. 
Consequently, in view of this non-religious course 
charted by Confucius, there was lacking in the Chinese 
mind something which would satisfy the natural 
yearning of man for a world of perfection created by 
some transcendent power. That yearning needs an 
outlet for faith-^a. belief in something not born of 
philosophical speculation. Something of the sort was 
found in Buddhism, which, when it first came to 
China, had to be explained in a Chinese way and 
particularly in that of the Taoist school, to make it 
intelligible to the Chinese mind. Until the time when 
Chinese pilgrims went to India to study directly, 
Buddhist texts were translated into Chinese ; but the 
translations were an inadequate interpretation of 
Buddhism. The Chinese had to follow a course in 
India and study Sanskrit for themselves. Modern 
scholars estimate that numbers into the hundreds must 
have made their pilgrimage from China to India for 
this purpose. 

It may well be observed that although Confucius 
did not provide in his teaching for the satisfaction of 
the religious desires of the people, nevertheless room 
was available for search to be made to find such 
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satisfaction to the extent of permitting the absorption 
of a foreign religion. 

Although China has not been in the position of a 
religious founder, such as India has been, as a nation, 
no loss has been felt, nor any serious consequence 
resulted. On the contrary China has calmly observed 
without similar internal trouble, the conflict of 
Christianity and Islam, the rivalry of Romanism and 
Protestantism, and the attack of religion upon science. 
China claims an open attitude towards scientific 
advance and a liberal attitude towards religion. In 
spite of the insidious efforts in the past of Jesuits to 
Chritianisc Chinese scholars under the guise of learn¬ 
ing, and efforts of other religious aspirants, China has 
retained a broadmindedness towards religion and has 
made possible, within her coasts, the cultivation of 
religion in all its interpretations and the development 
of the sciences. Such has been the influence of 
Confucius, the man and his philosophy upon Chinese 
thought from generation to generation. 


6 



CHAPTER V 


MENCIUS—THE RATIONALIST 

In the interval of 107 years after the death of Con¬ 
fucius in 479 B. C. to the birth of Mencius in 372 B-C.. 
Confucius had a great number of disciples but none 
had anything new to add to the theoretical system ; 
so it fell to the lot of Mencius to develop the works 
of the master and enhance their prestige. Neverthe¬ 
less two schools which were opposed to each other 
appeared in the history of Chinese thought. As in 
the sphere of Greek philosophy Socrates’ school of 
moral searching turned into two channels headed on 
the one hand by Plato pursuing the search for the 
Idea or Form, and on the other, by Aristotle following 
the line of a realist, so Confucius was followed in 
like manner by Mencius and Hsun Tzu. 

Mencius looked upon human nature as essentially 
good, while Hsun Tzu considered human nature 
basically bad. Upon consideration of Mencius’ stand 
on the Confucian principles formulated in the Annals 
of Spring and Autumn, and Hsun Tzu’s emphasis on 
the importance of rules of decency and ceremonial 
forms, the former emerges as the Rationalist, and the 
latter as the Empiricist, These two modern appella¬ 
tions typify the outlook of these two ancient Chinese 
sages. 

It is reported of Mencius that Tzu Su, grand-son 
of Confucius was his teacher, thus forming a direct 
link with the master. When Mencius was a child his 
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father died and he was brought up under the strict 
discipline of his mother. There is a story told that 
the mother of Mencius moved her home three times 
on account of the education of her son. Once her 
home was near a cemetery, so the childish play of 
Mencius developed along the lines of burying the 
dead and the digging of graves, as he saw people do¬ 
ing among the tombs ! His mother moved near a 
marker, and there Mencius played at bargaining and 
ways of doing business. Again Mencius’ mother 
moved to a place near the education hall, and deciding 
that this was a suitable place for her son to live in she 
settled there. 

Mencius was a native of the kingdom of Chou, 
which was quite near the kingdom of Lu, the birth¬ 
place of Confucius, so both were born in the cultural 
centre of old China, Mencius was one of thci des¬ 
cendants of the aristocratic family of Meng Sung. 
In his childhood Mencius was known as being gifted, 
and he became well-versed in the Book of Poetry and 
the Book of History. The wars of the fighting king¬ 
doms were constant at this time, stronger States 
absorbing the weaker ones with ruthlcssness. Com¬ 
pared with the period of Spring and Autumn when 
Confucius lived, at which time there were over two 
hundred feudal kingdoms, the number of kingdoms 
were reduced to about seven ; being the result of more 
skilful mobilisation and disposition of supplies as the 
stronger feudal lords amassed power. Position of in¬ 
fluence in governments, being previously held by 
heredity in certain families were now taken by “travel¬ 
ling talkers,'* scholars skilled in the arts of persuasion 
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and rhetoric. Thereby men of lowly birth won their 
way into the office of Prime Minister and other high 
positions. 

Lines of demarcation in agriculture were abolished 
by new governments and instead of one-ninth being 
tended for the treasury and the rent by the farmers, 
most of the land passed to private ownership in order 
to raise more taxes for the government. Fighting, 
recruiting for the army, levy of taxes and raising of 
crops became the main occupation of governments. 

Two schools of diplomacy existed at the time of 
Mencius. One was called the Vertical school, and 
the other, the Horizontal school. Six kingdoms 
occupied half of China in a straight line North to 
South in the East, while the seventh kingdom, that of 
Ching, lay to the West. Ssu Ching the advocate 
of the Vertical school contended that the six kingdoms 
should form an alliance ( like the Atlantic Pact ) 
protecting themselves by collective action against the 
potential aggressor in the West. Chang I on the other 
hand recommended, in his capacity as leader of the 
Horizontal schooU an attitude of appeasement, holding 
the six kingdoms as the potential aggressors against 
Ching, and advising that it would be better to live 
peacefully with the Western Kingdom of Ching, 
Chang did succeed in his policy, which was diametri¬ 
cally opposite to that of Ssu Ching. Indeed he acted 
as an emissary of the King of Ching to advise the 
kings of the Eastern Kingdoms against Ssu Ching'& 
policy. The situation finds a parallel in the relative 
position of the Western Powers and Russia in the 
middle of the Twentieth Century. 
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King Chung asked Mencius about Chang I and 
Kung Sun Yen (one of the then prime ministers), and 
in reply Mencius said . “..-to dwell in this wide house 
of the world, to stand in the right place of the world, 
to walk in the right path of the world, when you can 
carry out your policy, you practise your principles for 
the good of the people. When you are disappointed 
you practise them alone, in order to be above the 
po ver of riches and honours, to make dissipation 
above the power of poverty, and meanness to swerve 
from principles, and above the power of force and 
violence to make bend. These characteristics consti¬ 
tute the great man.” By aiming these remarks at 
Chang I and Ssu Ching, Mencius placed a very low 
value on the careers of these successful diplomats 
which were opposite to his concept of a great 
personality. 

Mencius preferred a life of moral austerity, but 
failed in his mission to persuade kings and princes. He 
returned from his journeyings to write his seven books. 
His works were so thoroughly studied in the Han 
dynasty that the very numbers of chapters and 
characters arc known—261 and 34,685 respectively. 
His talk centred round Sage-Emperor Yao, Shun, and 
Confucius ; and he was known as the one who believed 
in the principle of goodness in human nature. No 
doubt Mencius worked against the currents of his 
time but he was a man who dared to say what he 
thought morally right and refused to seek a position 
for himself with the kind of talk which appealed to 
the rulers. Mencius spoke against the schools of Moh 
Tze, Yang Chu and others, standing as a solid rock 
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for moral excellence without caring for the consequent 
ces that might come of it. He argued cleverly, drew 
clear conclusions, was clever in driving his point, and 
was strong in his refutation of his opponents. 

Was Mencius then a rationalist ? The real know¬ 
ledge of the world is sometimes obscured or corrupted 
by the senses. That is why rationalism and sensational¬ 
ism are opposed to each other. Mencius was the first 
Chinese philosopher to put his philosophical system 
on a rational basis—that is. he sought to explain or 
justify by rea.san, to show and demonstrate as practical, 
the thoughts and actions motivated by philosophical 
speculation. Confucius placed equal value on thinking 
and learning, saying that learning without thinking was 
labour lost, and thinking without learning was danger¬ 
ous ; but Mencius maintained that thinking was the 
main function of the mind. He elaborates this in the 
following words : “The senses of hearing and seeing do 
not think, and are obscured by external things. When 
one thing comes into contact with another, as a matter 
of course it leads the mind away. To the mind belonRs 
the office of thinking. By thinking it gets the right 
view of things ; by neglecting to think it fails to do 
this. This is what heaven has given us. Let a man 
stand fast in the supremacy of the nobler part of his 
situation, and the inferior part will not be taken away 
from him. It is simply this which makes a great 
man.” 

It is quite clear that he makes out that the senses 
are unreliable, producing mere illusion, so that it 
is necessary to go back to the Mind and think in order 
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to find real knowledge. Referring back to Greek 
philosophers, and comparing them with Confucian 
scholars, it is difficult to note any difference between 
them. Both repudiate senses and glorify reason, 
because only reason penetrates the manifold mess of 
changeable phenomena and reaches the ultimate 
ground of Reality. 

Mencius does not only emphasise the value of mind 
or thinking but also goes back to the First Principles. 
He believes that a man is born with an intuitive 
knowledge of moral value, and that there are certain 
principles upon which all minds agree. This, the Law 
of Reason is in Chinese Yi ox Ri- He expresses 
this idea in an argument in which he assumes that 
there is a clear perception of mind in regard to right 
and wrong ; 

“I say/’ says Mencius, “men’s mouths agree in 
having the same relishes; their ears agree in 
enjoying the same sound ; their eyes aizree in 
recognising the same beauty ;—so can it be that 
their minds alone are without that which they all 
approve ? What is it then of which they all 
approve ? It is, I say, the Laws sf Reason, (Ri), and 
the principles of Righteousness (Yi). The sages only 
apprehended before me that of which my mind 
approves along with other men. Therefore the 
principles of our nature and the principles of 
righteousness are agreeable to my mind, just as 
the fles'^ of grass and grain-fed animals is agreeable 
to my mouth.” 
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As there is today a dissimilarity between tastes 
and sounds in men—that is, their appreciation of them 
—it is as difficult to maintain that there is the same 
consciousness of moral values, or the same feeling of 
observing moral laws, because the sense of moral 
values and the keeping of moral laws are actually 
different in different men. Mencius himself does not 
go so far as to say or assume that the sense of moral 
values and the sense of observing the moral law are one 
and the same thing, but he did maintain that the 
potentiality of sensing moral values was general to 
mankind. 

Socrates tried to find out whether virtue was 
teachable, knowing that children of one family having 
the same education reacts in different ways. Mencius 
took the step of asking rather whether good or evil 
in men comes from nature or from the influence of 
environment. He draws the conclusion for himself 
that human nature is good : and upon that he builds 
his system of approach to life, covering the whole 
field of education, social organisation and politics. 
He thinks that the four fundamental virtues Jen, 
Yi, Ri. and Chih are inborn in man. The feelings of 
pity are common to all—he declared—so with shame, 
with reverence and respect, with approving and dis¬ 
approving. This is the expression of his thought : 

‘*When I say that all men have a mind 
which cannot bear to see the sufferings of others, 
my meaning may be illustrated thus :—Even now-a- 
days if men see a child suddenly about to fall into a 
well they will without exception experience a 
feeling of alarm and distress. They will do so not 
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on the grounds on which they gain the favour of 
the child’s parents, nor on the grounds that they 
may seek praise of their neighbours nor from a 
dislike of the reputation of being unmoved by such 
a thing. From this we perceive that the feeling of 
pi:y is common to all men,—natural and essential ; 
likewise the feeling of shame and dislike is essential 
to men ; the feeling of modesty is common, and 
the feeling of approving and disapproving is 
essential to men.” 

Mencius then holds in essence the theory of men’s 
potential goodness which may be developed by edu¬ 
cational therapy. Therefore Mencius goes on to dis¬ 
cuss the development of the mind, though when he was 
developing his theory he did not seem to have in mind 
any technique for its application. Later in the Sung 
period the Neo-Confucianists learned much from the 
Buddhist method of yoga^ wherein the mind was deve¬ 
loped by the process of meditation, or in the Chinese 
term “quiet sitting.” Before that period ever develop¬ 
ed, however, Mencius had said : “The best way to 
foster the mind is to reduce physical desires. Here is 
a man whose desires are few ; in some things he will 
not be able to keep his mind steady, but they will be 
few : here is a man whose desires are many ; in some 
things he may not be able to keep his mind intact, but 
they will be many ” 

Those who know how to develop the four basic 
virtues common to the minds of men will become great; 
those who sec only what is sensual will become small 
men, of no importance. According to Mencius the 
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development of virtues means the development of 
personality. 

Mencius had to argue with his opponents to make 
his position clear. Kaou-tau once argued: ‘Man’s nature 
is like watei appearing ronnd a corner ; open a passege 
for it to the East and it will flow East, open a passage 
for it to the West and it will flow West. Man’s nature 
is as indiffernt to good and as to evil just as water is 
indifferent to East or West.’* Mencius answered : 
“Indeed water will flow indifferently to the East or to 
the West, but will it flow indifferently up or down ? 
The tendency of man’s nature to good is like the ten¬ 
dency of water to flow downwards, and there are none 
but have this tendency to goodness just as water flows 
downwards. By striking the water and causing it ta 
leap up, you can make it go over your forehead ; and 
by damming it you may force it up-hill, but are such 
movements according to the nature of water ? It is 
the force and striking which causes them. When? 
men arc made to do what is not good, their nature is 
dealt with in this way.” 

Mencius docs not forget again the possible in¬ 
fluence of environment, for he discusses the effect of 
a good or a bad harvest upon the people. He said : 
“In a year of good hervest most of the children of the 
people are good, while in bad years most of them 
abandon themselves to evil. It is not owing to their 
natural powers conferred on them by heaven that they 
are different. The abandonment is owing to circums- 
tances through which they allow themselves to be 
snared in their minds and drowned in evil.” His point 
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here was than if men abandon themselves to evil it i& 
because they neglect the control of their minds in bad 
environments. 

Mencius was frank in his criticisms of contemporary 
schools of thought. He was fair in that ; he not only 
presented his own views but also explained the views of 
others, thereby giving fair comparison, for the purpose 
of calling forth a correct judgment from his hearers, 
Chuang Tzu s the World, and Hsun Tzu’s Refuta¬ 
tion of the Twelve Thinkers show their willingness to 
conduct similar ^surveys of the contemporary schools 
and give their parallel criticisms. It vras a customary 
way appraising the schools of the day. 

However, Mencius had one predominant considera¬ 
tion which he followed continually, and that was his 
belief in his mission to continue the tradition of Con¬ 
fucius. His opposition to the contemporary schools of 
Yang Tze and Moh Tze was not only for the purpose 
of theorising, but for that of carrying on his great 
commission. Mencius said : “If the principles of Yang 
and Moh are not stopped, and the principles of 
Confucius not enlightened, then those perverse speak¬ 
ings would delude the people and stop the way of jen 
and y/- (Righteousness). When jen and yi are stopped, 
beasts will be led on to devour men and men will 
devour one another.” He said again, “I also wish to 
put men’s minds on the right way and to put an end 
to those subversive doctrines, to oppose their one-sided 
actions and banish away their licentious expressions 
and thus carry on the work of the three sages : Emperor 
DahYu, who did the work of ^canalising and conserving 
the waters; Chou Kung, the great statesman of the 
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Chou dynasty and Confucius.” Mencius said ; “Did 
I do so because I am fond of disputing ? No, I am 
obliged to do it. Whoever is opposed to Yang and 
Moh is a disciple of the sages.” So he worked for 
the continuation of the cultural work of Confucius. 

Mencius had a clear political philosophy. His 
starting point is moral excellence, and if any one 
diverts from this principle he is considered as being on 
the wrong way. Sun Kcng wanted to stop a war by 
offering the advice that war would give no profit, 
Mencius disagreed with him because Sun Keng’s 
starting point was profit and not moral excellence, 
thus showing bow strict was Mencius about motives 
in the field of thinking and action. When he called 
on Wei Wang in the kingdom of Liang the King said : 
"‘Venerable Sir, since you have not considered the 
distance of a thousand miles, and have come here, may 
I ask you whether you are provided with counsel to 
profit my kingdom ?” Mencius replied : ’‘Why does 
Your Majesty use that word ‘profit’ ? My only counsels 
to you are jen and yL If Your Majesty shall say : 
‘What is to be done to profit my kindom,’ the Minis¬ 
ters will say : ‘What is to be done to profit our family.’ 
The subordinates among the common people will want 
to know how to profit their purses. Superiors and 
inferiors will try to snatch profit from one another 
and the kingdom will be in danger.” This shows that 
Mencius, though he lived in the period of the Fighting 
Kingdoms, had taken no notice of the efforts of the 
governments of that period which were only occupied 
in expanding the army*and developing the wealth of 
the country. What they were aiming at was such 
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development of the armies and wealth as to allow for 
expansion and conquest. The diplomats of the day 
advised kings on methods of expanding their armies, 
and accumulation of money, but Mencius stood firm 
on his own position and argued with his own real 
conviction of morality. Wei Wang of Liang said : ‘T 
do exert my utmost for the work of my government; if 
the year is bad on the inside of the river, I will move 
many of my people to the east of the river, and carry 
grain to the country on the inside. When the year is 
bad on the west side of the river I act on the same 
plan. On examining the government of the neigh¬ 
bouring kingdoms I do not find that there is any 
prince who exerts himself as I do, yet the people of 
the neighbouring kingdoms do not decrease nor do 
mine increase* How is this ?” 

Mencius based his theory of the conduct of 
government on that of excellence—through jen and yi. 
In the position of a ruler love must be shown in the 
work of the government. The starting point is love 
for the people, not to fight or conquer. His theory 
followed the steps of Confucius; first to enrich the 
people; second to educate the people. Mencius* 
policy on how to enrich the people followed these 
lines : he was convinced that a statesman could only 
be produced after years of training. He said to Suan 
Wang of the kingdom of Chi : “If you are going to 
build a large mansion, you will surely have your 
architect look out for big timber, and when he has 
found such timber you will be glad, thinking they will 
answer for the intended object. Should the workmen 
hew them so as to make them too small, then Your 
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Majesty will be angry, thinking them irresponsible. 
But a man spends his youth learning and when he is 
older he puts what he has-learnt into practice. If 
Your Majesty says to him ‘‘For the present put aside 
what you have learnt and follow me,”—what shall 
we say ? 

Here now you have an uncut gem. Although it 
"may be worth 240,00'! taels you will surely employ a 
lapidary to cut and polish it. But, coming to the 
government of the State you take men unskilled in 
the ways of government, ask them to set aside the 
professions which they have learnt in life, and say, 

‘ Follow me !” How is it that you act in a manner 
contrary to that when you called the lapidary to cut 
the gem ?” 

Is not Mencius’ view here like that of Plato, who 
held that ‘each man should follow the craft in which 
he is learned and skilled, doing but one thing at a 
time.’ The duties of a guardian of the State arc more 
important than that of the craftsman and need more 
time to develop, take more skill, craft, art, and appli¬ 
cation in study. The guardian according to Plato must 
combine philosophy, spirit, swiftness, and strength, for 
he must have his own way and cannot compromise 
with others. The high value placed on the knowledge 
of a statesman is the same with both Mencius and 
Plato. 

The people af the fighting kingdoms became tired 
of constant wars and disturbances, so the question of 
unification filled the ,air. When Mencius called on 
Siang Wang of the Liang kingdom, the King asked 
him : “How^ can an empire be settled ?” Mencius 
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replied : “It will be settled by being united in one 
way.” “But how can they unite it ?" continued the 
King. “He, who has no pleasure in killing men can 
unite it,” replied Mencius. This did not bear out in 
history, however, because the one who united China 
into a Universal Empire was the first Emperor of 
Ching, Ching Shih Wang Ti. He used strong force 
and not benevolent government as Mencius predicted. 
But Mencius held fast to his theory that only love 
toward the people on the side of the government can 
set up an ideal form of administration. 

During Mencius’ time the important role which 
power played in the formation of government was first 
sensed by the legalist school, who saw clearly that 
besides moral excellence power was just as important. 
As it was they who first discovered and applied 
this principle became successful in their work of 
government at that time. Mencius was not a practical 
statesman—probably because he did not want to be so 
for he stood firmly on his own position, preaching moral 
excellence. Mencius’ theory of a government was on a 
moral basis like the Republic of Plato, which is the 
ideal for political theorists. 

Mencius made a great distinction between the 
governments of virtue and those of power. He said ; 
He who uses force to make pretence to benevolence is 
a leader of power ; a leader of power requires a large 
kingdom ; he who uses virtue to practise benevolence 
is a sovereign of the empire ; and to become a sovereign 
of the empire a Prince need not wait for a large king, 
dom. When one by force subdues men they do not 
submit to him in heart. They submit because their 
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Strength is not adequate to resist. When one subdues 
men by virtue, in the bottom of their hearts they are 
pleased. They submit as was the case with the seventy 
disciples of Confucius.” 

Mencius stressed that the people must have fixed 
property. He says : **If the people have fixed pro¬ 
perty, they can work with a peaceful mind ; if they do 
not have a peaceful mind there is nothing that they 
will not do in the way of self-abandonment, moral 
deflection, depravity, and licentiousness. When they 
have become thus involved in crime, following them up 
and banishing the people is to trap them. How can 
this be the rule of a benevolent man ?’’ Mencius put 
much emphasis on the consent of the people in the 
work of a government. However, before the quetion 
of popular assent can be discussed, it is necessary to 
know whether there was at that time a witenagmot, or 
supreme council in China. It is not known for fact, 
but according to the talks of Mencius it seems that 
there was a way of assessing the ideas of the people. 
Hsuan Wang of kingdom Chi asked : “How can I 
distinguish between those who are able and those who 
are not able ? Those who are able will be taken into 
the government and those who are unable will be left 
out.” Mencius’ reply was : “The ruler of a State ad¬ 
vances to office men of talents and virtue only as 
matter of necessity since he will cause low ones to 
overstep the honourable, and the stranger to overstep 
his relatives. Does he not need to do this with care ? 
Mencius went on : “When all those about you say, 
this is a man of talents and worth, you may not merely 
for that believe it. When your ministers claim a man to 
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be of talent and worth you may not for that believe 
it. But, when all the people say, this is a man of talent 
and worth and virtue, after examination of the case 
take him into your service. On the other hand when 
those about you say that a man will not do, do not 
listen to them ; when your ministers say that such 
and such a man will not do. do not listen to them ; 
but when all the people say that a man will not do, 
examine the case, and on proving it, send the man 
away.” So Mencius took public opinion much into 
consideration and advised the king to adjust his policy 
to conform to it. According to Mencius the ideal 
ruler—the benevolent emperor—must love the people ; 
but not in the sense of a shepherd who tends his sheep 
with the ultimate purpose of selling them in the 
market. If a king carries out his duty by giving the 
people a comfortable life and a good education he 
may be considered a good king, even though his 
motive may be selfish. In the mind of Mencius, the 
ideal type of a government is that headed by a good 
monarch who has popular support. 

In the olden days of China there were known to be 
cases of regicide. A minister might banish a king, 
but the people would question the right of any one to 
murder a legitimate ruler. In conversation with 
Mencius, Hsuan Wang of Chi asked : “Was it not so 
that Tang (the first King of the Shang dynasty) banish¬ 
ed Ke (the last king and tyrant of the Yin dynasty ) 
and King Wu smote Shou ( the last king of the Shang 
dynasty ) ? Mencius replied : “It is so in the records.” 
Then the King cried in wonder : “How can a minister 
put his sovereign to death ?” The answer which 
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Mencius then gave justijied the rebellion. He said: 
‘‘He, who outrages Jen is called a robber : he who out¬ 
rages Yi is called a ruffian ; the robber and the ruffian 
are dangerous fellows ; I have heard of killing the 
fellow Shou but I have not heard of putting the 
sovereign to death.” 

On another occasion Mencius said : “The people 
are the naost important thing in a country but the King 
is the highest." Because of the great sympathy he 
expressed for the lot of the people he was in great dis¬ 
favour with the emperors. 

Mencius became an object of worship in the later 
Confucian temple and was considered the second sage ; 
when Chu Hung Wu, founder of the Ming dynasty 
found that Mencius had justified the act of rebellion, 
he dismissd Mencius from the temple to show his 
disfavour. Yet, though he was disfavoured by the 
Emperor he was more favoured by the revolutionists at 
the end of the Manchu dynasty, because the Republic 
of China was going to be built. 

Mencius himself did not expect worship of himself 
in the temple of Confucius, but in his life-time he had 
already decided that he was the successor of the 
master. Only one hundred years elapsed between 
Confucius and Mencius—a short enough period on the 
stage of time and the great sage's residence was so 
near that his influence could not but help have its im¬ 
pact on the life of the principal disciple—Mencius. 



CHAPTER VI 


HSUN TZE—THE EMPIRICIST 

Confucius—Mencius—Hsun Tze arc names to be 
remembered by antiquity and treasured in the mind 
and heart of every scholar of Chinese culture. Hsun 
Tze followed Mencius as the key interpreter of Chinese 
thought by only half a century, but in that time the 
way of thinking of the Confucian school had made 
profound changes, and even the very surroundings 
were greatly different. 

Of Hsun Tze’s birth there is no definite record, 
but the last sixty years of his life can be traced 
through his own chronicle. From it we learn that he 
was born about ten years after Mencius’ death and 
was therefore about sixty years’ younger. He died in 
the year of 238 B. C. in the kingdom of Chi. During the 
reigns of Suen Wang and Wei Wang there was an Aca¬ 
demy established in Taih Hsa which was the greatest 
common meeting ground for scholarsfof China. As 
Alexandria formed such a centre for the wise of the 
Orient and the Occident to meet, so scholars of China 
gathered in comfortable surroundings to discuss and cx- 
cliange their views. Such was their honour and esteem 
that they were given the title of Consulting Minis¬ 
ters. Hsun Tze became a member of this Academy— 
5ome say, at the age of 50 . and others say, at the age 
of 15 . The confusion arose out of the probable mis¬ 
printing of the Chinese characters for ten and five. 
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which written one way mean ten-and-five and when 
reversed, mean five times ten. 

Whatever doubt may surround his date of birth» 
and age of entering the academy, there is no doubt 
about his Confucian allegiance. To the disparagement 
of other thinkers, he paid his compliments to Confu¬ 
cius. He wrote commentaries on the Five Classics, and 
quoted from them. He was held in high regard by the 
contemporaries of his day, and none in his own 
generation could be called his equal ; Hsun Tze 
held the honoured position of Doyen of the 
Corps of Academicians three times. Yet strangely 
enough, in the civil sphere, he could no more 
hold a position as advisor to kings than could 
Confucius and Mencius in their days. He was 
temperamental to the point of leaving one kingdom 
when spoken against, and taking up residence in a 
neighbouring place. 

In some ways the change in Confucian philosophy 
wrought in the transition from Mencius to Hsun Tze 
could be best understood in the parallel change in 
Socratic philosophy which first emerged as. Platonism, 
and later directed by the thoughts of Aristotle. So Hsun 
Tze moulded the thoughts of Confucian philosophers 
away from the interpretations of Mencius ; for HsunTze 
had as his guiding thought the question of whether 
human nature was fundamentally god or bad, and 
whether a sense of moral values can be developed inter¬ 
nally or externally. As the philosopher opponent of 
Mencius he emerges as the Empiricist in ancient Chinese 
philosophy. While being a Confucianist from “horns to 
hooves” he was nevertheless unorthodox. He engaged 
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the hostility of the Confucian school because he devi¬ 
ated from the traditional concept of the school which 
held to the doctrine of the goodness of human nature. 

In the Sung dynasty one of the great literary writers, 
Ssu Tzu Chan, wrote an article on Hsun Tze, in which 
he said that the Confucian school always followed the 
rules cf morality and never tried to say anything 
abnormal. “Their theory is so evident that ordinary 
people can follow it. This school thinks that if you 
propose anything abnormal then it will be utilised by 
some eccentric person and therefore possibly lead to 
moral corruption.” Ssu Tzu Chan thought that in Hsun 
Tze's article on the Refutation of the Twelve Thinkers, 
the condemnation of Mencius was a great mistake. 
From Hsun Tze’s extraordinary theory of the corrupt¬ 
ness of human nature followed the Burning of the 
Books by his disciple Li Ssu, in an attempt to destroy 
the tradition of the former sages. Ssu Tzu Chan’s 
article brought condemnation upon Hsun Tze, parti¬ 
cularly by the Neo-Confucianists of the Sung dynasty. 
They considered the question of the goodness or evil of 
human nature a test case of one’s Confucianist sympa¬ 
thies. Hence Hsun Tze was never considered an 
orthodox Confucianist. Yet if Hsun Tze is studied 
objectively and without bias he emerges in our mind 
as none but a Confucianist. When he argued against 
Moh Tze on the question of funeral and economy he 
attacked him according to the theory of Confucius. 
When he discussed the organising of the army with 
Siao Cheng Wang, King of Chao, he said : ‘'It is no use 
only to pay attention to the equipment of an army 
without having the love of the people, for the love 
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of the people is the much more fundamental principle 
to be followed by a king.” 

When Hsun Tze and Prince Ling Wu were 
discussing the question of defence before Siao Cheng 
Wang of the kingdom of Chao, the King askd : “What 
is the most important point in a defence policy ? 
Prince Ling Wu answered : “First you must have the 
course of Heaven; secondly, a good geographical 
position, knowing the movements of the enemy; thirdly, 
mobilization in pursuit of your enemy. This is the 
most vital military policy.” Hsun Tze said : “No.” 
He continued : “According to my knowledge of read¬ 
ing of the history of old. the foundation of military 
policy is to get the support of the people—if the people 
do not give their moral support then King Tang and 
King Wu cannot win the battle—therefore popular 
support is something fundamental in military policy.” 
Back came Prince Ling Wu’s rejoinder ; “No ! The 
foundation of a mititary policy is more power and a 
good position with god manoeuvering. A good fighter 
sometimes appears and sometimes disappears and it is 
not known where he is coming from. The ancient 
strategic Sun and Wu were so successful in their 
fighting that no one could equal them. They did not 
consider important what you said about popular 
support.” Hsun Tze said again : \What I talked 
about was the policy of a benevolent Emperor— 
manoeuvering and tricks arc the wiles of feudal lords.” 
Is not Hsun Tze’s view precisely that of a Confucian 
scholar ? 

In another place Haun Tzu mentions the argument 
of his disciple Li Ssu who pointed out 
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that for four generations the kingdom of Ching had 
been victorious and maintained power through 
methods of expediency rather than following jen and 
yi. Hsun Tze records himself as having replied to his 
disciple : '‘This is a question you do not understand. 
What you call convenience is self-convenience resul¬ 
ting in inconvenience to others. What I call con¬ 
venience is embodied in jen and yi and will befit 
anyone, and everybody, thus forming the foundation 
of good government. Good government will win 
popular support. Resultant love for the king will 
bring loyalty and willingness to make sacrifices'' 

Here Hsun Tze’s terminology is no doubt influenced 
by Mencius, because the very terms jen and yi begin 
in Mencius. Hsun Tze’s discourse is surely that of 
the Confucian school. 

In his chapter on the Refutation of the Twelve 
Thinkers, Hsun Tze gave a much higher place and sta¬ 
tus to Confucius than to any other. Though consider¬ 
ing the Twelve Thinkers as equals among themselves 
he places Confucius as being above emulation. His 
label as an unorthodox follower of Confucius must be 
attributed to his courageous leading of the school of 
thought along a new line. It is because his standpoint 
has not been understood by later Confucianists that 
their antagonism has been aroused. 

Empiricism builds its philosophical system on the 
basis of experience^ dealing only with facts. Hsun- 
Tze on this premises holds the place of the Empiricist 
of early Chinese philosophy. The Empiricists’ school 
holds the view that knowledge of the world is derived 
from experience; notions of facts being based upon the 
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perception of facts received by the senses ; hence 
knowledge becomes the product of what are called 
sensations. Connected impressions are made by asso¬ 
ciation of them, so giving root to the theory of Asso- 
iation of Ideas. The comparison of two things 
whether identical or diffe rent, is made when the mind, 
knows how to compare them and determine their 
relationship for similarity or difference So knowledge 
based on the impression from the outside is funda¬ 
mental to this school. Their educational theory 
is logically to emphasize the development of the in’ 
tellect. To develop the faculty of observation, and to 
know the meaning of verification is to teach a student 
to become intellectual and wise. When this kind of 
teaching is ingrained into his way of thinking and 
doing, he also gets used to certain habits which he 
follows in his social intercourse. 

Hsun Tze lived nearly three hundred years B. C* 
yet his way of thinking was along the lines of the 
Empiricists who have prevailed in Britain since the 
17th century. Had Hsun Tze lived in the time of 
Hobbes, Locke, William James, or John Dewey, he 
would have been appreciated as an Empiricist in their 
sense. The circumstances which surrounded his life 
caused this difference from the lines of Menciu’s 
philosophy. Statesmen valued so highly practical 
ways of getting rich and strong that naturally Hsun- 
Tze was inclined more to the external rather than the 
internal line followed by Mencius. Hsun Tze tried to 
put the principles of morality and government on the 
basis of Positivisim and Empricism. Therefore Hsun 
Tze placed Confucianism on a com pletcly new founda- 
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tion. Yet this new foundation was not well understood 
by his contemporaries, nor even by later generations 
in the Sung period. Had Hsun Tze lived at the end of 
the nineteenth century and read the books of William 
James and J. Dewey, he would have agreed to what 
W. James wrote in Radical Empricism, and to what 
John Dewey wrote in Democracy and Education. 

Following Empiric methods Hsun Tze gave much 
stress upon the impressions on the mind, and called 
the growth of these impressions “accumulation”. 
Knowledge, skill, perfection of character, these must 
be learnt on the basis of the effect of accumulation. 
He also stresses the importance of the habit, saying : 
^‘One’s own nature is not wholly under control, but 
can be changed by habit ; habit grows daily through 
the process of accumulation. Development of habit can 
change the nature. Accumulation of mud results in 
the formation of mountains ; accumulation of water 
develops a sea ; accumulation of days builds a year, 
accumulation of goodness produces a man of perfec¬ 
tion. By unceasing work and seeking, by accumula¬ 
tion, something high, something great, something 
perfect, can be accomplished. A sage is nought but 
the accumulation of good deeds.” 

The School of Empiricism, which British philoso¬ 
phers say they created, truly came into existence in 
China in the third century B. C. Empiricism is not too 
modern a term to apply to Hsun Tze’s philosophy, 
nor is it an exaggeration to give him the title Em¬ 
piricist. He built his philosophy entirely on the 
basis of human experience which can be observed and 
perceived. He maintained that questions belonging 
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to the supernatural world should be discarded because 
no knowledge concerning the question of God, 
immortality, and free-will can be valid. Hsun Tze 
championed the theory that human effort is more 
important than the knowledge of Heaven, Human 
knowledge and human efforts are what man can con¬ 
tribute to the world. Hsun Tze’s thought is original 
in that he does not seem to have an interest in the 
knowledge of Heaven^ but advocates the pursuit of 
knowledge on a human level. Indeed his chapter 
“On Heaven” makes him one of the most original 
Chinese thinkers of his period. In it he observed : 
“What we can comprehend from the heaven is the 
course of the stars. What we can observe on earth 
is the fertility which can be utilised. What we know 
from the four seasons is the growing, the harvesting, 
the collecting. What we know from Ying and Yang 
is what is good for the government. Although man¬ 
kind observes Heaven he really observes the Laws of 
Nature. 

“The Heaven never ceases to have winter because 
mankind dislikes the coldness of the weather ; the 
earth never ceases to have distance because man dis¬ 
likes to go a long way ; a man of character never ceas¬ 
es to do that which is good because of the attitude of 
mean persons ; so Heaven has its orderly way ; earth 
has its constant cycle ; and a man of character deve- 
lopes in the way of the natural order. 

“One may ask : ‘Why is there a prayer for rain ?” 
and the answer is—‘That has no particular meaning 
because there may be rain even if there is no prayer. 
Someone tried to pray against the eclipse of the 
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moon and sun just like praying for rain when there is 
a drought ; this kind of thing does not mean that you 
can seek to change the eclipse, but is a kind of make¬ 
shift to stage a ^cene to show that the government is 
concerned about calamity. The man of wisdom knows 
this is a scene, but the ordinary people consider it to 
be an 'act of God’.’* 

Hsun Tze expresses some extraordinarily modern 
thoughts. “It is better,’' he says, “to have more skill 
for manufacture than to enjoy the fruits of the mater¬ 
ial w»orld. It is contrary to the order of the natural 
world if one forgets human effort and indulges in the 
contemplation of Heaven only.” Words of this kind 
spoken by Hsun Tze can be compared with modern 
scientists who believe that nature can he conquered 
by human effort, or by the improvement of human 
knowledge. Although scientific knowledge had not 
begun in China at that time, the idea of emphasising 
human effort without regard for the supernatural 
was an entirely new course initiated by Hsun 
Tze. 

In past days little notice was taken for this chapter 
on “Heaven,” but more recently scholars who have 
learnt much in Europe and from European ways of 
thinking have come to admire these remarks of the 
sage. The unity of Heaven and Man is endemic to 
Chinese thought, deeply rooted, and hard to displace. 
This may be the reason why Hsun Tze was discredited 
and condemned. It is considered fortunate that the 
spirit of this chapter has been revived, and properly 
appreciated. 
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Hsun Tzc was clearly defined in the theory of 
knowledge. He believed that the theory of corres¬ 
pondence constitutes the criteria of truth. That is to 
say by touching a table the sense of touch corresponds 
in its appreciation with the sense of sight, and the fact 
is understood as a reality. In Hsun Tze’s understand¬ 
ing of identification of things he related in his mind 
shapes and colours according to the sight of the eyes, 
light or heavy sound according to the hearing of the 
ears ; and concluded that by such identification things 
are differentiated and named. Happiness, anger, cheer, 
ignorance, and melancholy depended on the attitude 
of heart. For him knowledge by verification meant 
the understanding of the nature of all phenomena 
or thing by corroborative identification of the five 
senses. Such a view is that of the British Empiricists 
who hold that knowledge is based upon sensations or 
impressions. No doubt in old China there was no 
theory of knowledge such as has been developed in 
modern Europe ; bui it seems that Hsun Tze too, found 
out why the basis of human knowledge should be 
studied, and it was to this subject that he often turned 
in his work. 

To observe the happenings in human society ; 
fightings criminalities, licentiousness and rebellion, 
Hsun Tze was truly an observer of social phenomena. 
He differed from Mencius who sought only for what 
“ought to be“ in human nature. He discussed the 
problem more as a sociologist than as moralist. He 
learned much from the social phenomena of man 
yet'he was very much concerned about how to change 
tuman nature and turn evil to good. He did not be- 
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lieve in the inherent goodness of human nature, so 
he emphasised the importance of education and the 
role which ceremony can play as means of putting 
restraints on the way men think and behave. By the 
imposition of external factors evil in human nature can 
be turned to good. How then does Hsun Tze differ 
essentially from Mencius ? Hsun Tze declares : “At 
birth a man is greedy ; If he goes on to behave in con¬ 
formity with greed there will be fighting and robbery 
and the principle of decency and modesty before 
others is lost. At birth man is pugnacious, and in 
continuing to conform to it there is hatred and jea¬ 
lousy, and sympathy and consciousness are lost. From 
childhood the individual must be educated, and this 
education must be carried on by teachers, and this is 
the work of a government. Principles of righteous¬ 
ness, rules of decency—these there must be to make a 
man modest, cultured, and decent. That is why I say 
that human nature is bad. His goodness is man-made 
It can be likened to a carpenter working on a piece of 
wood which can only be made straight by the carpen¬ 
ter who planes it. A piece of metal can only be sha¬ 
ped by melting, grinding, and sharpening. Because 
human nature is bad, it can nevertheless be brought 
on the righ track by education, and if under control, 
by the rules of decency. Mencius said : ‘Human nature 
is good’ which is quite the contrary idea. His know¬ 
ledge of human nature is imperfect. He does not make 
a distincton between what is natural and what is man¬ 
made. 

Hsun Tze continues : '‘Some will raise another ques¬ 
tion—if human nature is bad, how can the principles. 
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of righteousness and the rules of decency originate ? 
My reply is, the principles of righteousness and the 
rules of decency are man-made, being the product of 
the sages and so do not grow out of human nature. It 
is just like the potter who makes pottery. He must 
first get his mud or clay then beat it into a mould. It 
must then be fired. The pottery then is made by man 
and not by nature.’’ 

It becomes evident that whereas Mencius was in¬ 
terested in the potential tendency of man to goodness. 
Hsun Tze has his eyes on surface evidences of lean¬ 
ings of men to evil. And the neces sity for correction 
by education. Hsun Tze does not define an origin for 
goodness expressed in Rules of Decency. 

As to his views on human society, he was the first 
among the Chinese philosophers to take interest in 
making observations. Lack of satisfaction of basic 
desires produces disorder and destruction resulting 
from the mad grasp after fulfilment of thwarted desire. 
His theory follows the line of Thomas Hobbes who 
maintained that natural man fights his neighbour for 
the purpose of self-preservation. His neighbour is 
regarded as a potential enemy, who fulfilling his own 
desires will encroach upon the liberty of the other 
to do his own will. 

“Mankind”, says Hsun Tze, “knows how to make 
communal life. He knows how to control the horse 
who has superior staying powers. He can control the 
ox who is superior in strength. In communal life the 
foundation is the assignment of claims; and the 
foundation of assignment is the principle of righteous- 
iiess« According to the principle of righteousness 
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men know how to legalise their claims and on doing 
so they can live in harmony. When there is harmony 
there is unity, and unity is strength. Strength gives 
the ability to conquer the material world—to restrain 
the ox, and use the strength of the horse. Houses 
will be built for habitation, and there will be order 
for the benefit of all. On the contrary, where there 
is no community life among men there will be no 
assignment of claims, and wars and fightings will 
result. Fighting leads to weakness, separation, and 
isolation, with the result that mankind wnll become 
weak and unable to control the material world. 

The term Li is repeatedly used in Hsun Tzc’s dis¬ 
cussions and is the central theme of his philosophy. 
It means more than the usual interpretation, “Rules 
of Decency and Principles of Righteousness,’* in the 
sense of moral values only. It embodies all that in 
the West is meant by manners, customs, education, 
art, ceremonies, and even institutions. The jen origi¬ 
nated with Confucius—the agapao of the Greeks, and 
Yi originated with Mencius—Law of Reason in 
Principles of Righteousness ; so Li the all embracing 
term of practical applications of what the first two 
intend, is Hsun Tzes’ term. The Legalists proposed 
that law is the means to control and restrain the 
people, but law to control the people is a means 
which might appear too external and its nature too 
different from the idea of moral virtue. Hsun Tze 
made his choice of Li which is the border line between 
the moral idea which is purely internal and law which 
is purely external command enforceable by authority, 
Li is neither too internal like ideas of moral values 
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nor too external like the laws which are the commands 
of governments. Hsun Tze’s idea of Li is based on 
his view of human society. What is man ?’* Not 
just a hairless biped, but a being with a sense of dis¬ 
tinction and appreciation. The sense of distinction 
leads to the assignment of claims which is foundational 
in the concept of Li. Li is sometime related to 
measures and weights. With a square and a compass, 
that which is truly square, and that which is truly 
round can be determined. Li is the measure of 
decency and indecency. 

Hsun Tze said that Li had three roots. First, 
heaven and earth are the roots of generation ; 
secondly, ancestors are the roots of the family ; thirdly, 
king and teacher are the roots of government. “If 
there was no Heaven and no earth nothing would be 
produced ; if there were no ancestors no children 
would be born ; if there were no kings or teachers 
there would be no government’ So the worship of 
ancestors, heaven and earth, and respect for rulers 
and teachers are the three roots of Li.” Hsun Tze 
proposed respect to the commands of a teacher, and to 
the rules of decency in order to make mankind modest, 
polite, and conformable to order. Li is paramount 
to the philosophy of Hsun Tze. 

Four things constitute the four corners of society 
according to Husun Tze—heaven and earth, kingship 
and teachers. He attached much importance to the 
role of kingship, emphasising that without a king a 
country will fall into disorder. And he stressed the 
importance of teachers to the community. The fact 
that teachers are so highly respected in China is largely 
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due to Hsun Tze« Of kings he said : “His function 
is to keep community-life in order. ’ Then Mencius’ 
words come to our mind when he said that the people 
were the most important factor and the king, the 
least. From such considerations it may even be correct: 
to say that the absolute monarchy of the later periodi 
in China was due to the influence of Hsun Tze. 

Hsun Tze asked : “ \JVhat is the root of evils ?”— 

and rhetorically he gave answer, “The root of evils 
comes from disorder ; we should know where disorder 
comes from. In my view, Moh Tze’s opposition to 
music will lead the world into disorder ; his theory of 
frugality will lead the world to poverty. This is not said 
to condemn Moh Tze, but his theory will inevitably 
lead to destruction.” Moh Tze proposed that the people 
throughout the whole world should clothe themselves 
in rough clothes and eat plain food. Time should not 
be passed in amusement, but care shoud be taken for 
the future. Hsun Tze said : “Such living will lead 
to less wealth, and less wealth means dissatisfaction. 
When the people are dissatisfied then even rewards 
from the Government will not help, nor would such a 
move be appreciated by the people. Moh Tze also pro¬ 
posed that the personnel of government services should 
be reduced and all should work hard like the common 
people. Such rule would mean that the government 
would have no prestige or dignity and when there 
is no prestige or dignity punishment will not be feared* 
When reward is not appreciated, good people will not 
come into the government ; when punishment is not 
feared men of incompetence will not be dismissed. 
Disorder must follow. The plain clothes and food 
8 
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of Moh Tse arc not a remedy for preventing this 
condition of disorder’. 

The Legalist School also suffered from antagonism 
of Hsun Tze. They believed in placing the law first 
and that the choice of good men was something that 
could be ignored, Hsun Tze said that it was a man, and 
not law that could rule. That is good men could rule, 
but the mere existence of law without good men to 
apply them is of no use. ‘‘Even when the laws of the 
great Yu were still existing, the dynasty of Hsia could 
no more lead and remain as the ruler of all China. 
Hence law cannot he independent of man : for when 
there are good men, good laws can exist too ; but 
when good men are lost, then the effect of good laws 
are lost too. Law is but one factor in government, 
but men of character are the source of the law ; when 
there are good men then a simplified legal code is 
sufficient. If only the manipulations of laws arc 
known and not the principles, the country will be 
brought into a state of confusion." 

Hsun Tze goes out to show the difference between 
the manipulations of law and the fundamental prineb 
pies of law. Contracts and title deeds are to keep 
faith, but behind them a lot of tricks can be played. 
Scales, weights and measures are standards to show 
fairness, yet there are many ways of taking more and 
giving less ; such manipulations are the products of 
government, not the source. A good man is a source 
of government, but the clerks know more about 
procedures from which a number of manipulations can 
develop. Good men know' how to keep the source 
pure. When the source is pure the flow will be pure 
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too ; when the source is dirty the flow will be dirty 
too. So Hsun Tze postulates that if the people on 
top follow the rules of decency and the principles of 
righteousness, and if a good choice of men is made 
then those in humbler positions will be modest, law- 
abiding and faithful. Even without contracts they 
can be trusted and fairness in all departments will 
ensue. 

In such discussions and expressions of thought Hsun 
Tze demonstrates his fundamental Confucian leanings, 
believing in having good men first, and showing that 
from such a foundation good laws will be effective, 
and not otherwise. 

An interesting thing to note is that in the 34th. 
year of the first Emperor of Ching. Hsun Tze^s disciple 
Li Ssu was appointed to be Prime Minister. When 
Hsun Tze heard of this appointment he had no meals 
that day. He foresaw that Li Ssu would fall into 
disgrace in the end, and he did. 

Hsun Tze’s powers of observation were evident in 
his reply to the Marquis Yin, who had been a Prime 
Minister of Ching, and who questioned Hsun Tze on 
the latter’s return from a journey there. He said : 
*'The mountain passes of the kingdom of Ching are 
difficult to attack ; the mountains and valleys are rich 
in natural resources. Such is the geographical position. 
When I study their customs and natural character of 
the people they are substantial and hard-working. 
Their music is not vulgar, their clothes are not gaudy 
and the people are law-abiding like those of ancient 
times. When I come to the government offices the 
civil service is doing its business quietly and in a 
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movement. Indeed in recent times Hsun Tze has 
been regarded as the man responsible for static con¬ 
ditions in China. Nevertheless much of Hsun Tze’s 
philosophical views will no doubt be re-studied and 
perhaps revived in the not too distant future. 



CHAPTER VI 


LAO-TZE WITH COMPARATIVE REFERENCE 
TO THE UPANISHADS. 

Lao-tze’s Tao Te King is the first attempt on the 
part of a Chinese philosopher to explain the origin of 
the world in a systematic form. Confucius gave us a 
description of Heaven in the following terms : 
“Does Heaven speak ? The four seasons go on 
and all things are produced.” He meant that Heaven 
was the ground for the growth of ‘the manifold 
things.’ Yet he never attempted any presentation 
of the world as a rational whole. This work was 
taken up by Lao-tze. His book. Tao Te King, searches 
for the ‘world-ground’ leading to the mighty problems 
of the origin of the world, the meaning of life, and 
the relation of the individual to the great mystic force 
of the universe. It is the first book in Chinese of 
speculative philosophy. The Chinese way of thinking, 
based on the Confucian tradition, remains in most 
cases on the human level and lies mainly within the 
sphere of moral values. Lao.tze’s book is a rare 
exception. His theory of ‘Inaction’ was very much 
stressed by the later commentators, but his search 
for an Ultimate Reality, his central theme was 
neglected. Out of the hundreds of commentaries on 
Lao-tze’s book, non<» throws light on the central 
theme of Lao-tze. His search for the ultimate reality 
the nucleus of Lao-tze’s book invites more thorough 
and comparative study. 
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I. CONFUCIUS AND THE TAOIST SCHOOL 

The authorship of the book, Tao Te King is 
attributed to Lao Tze. About an interview between 
Lao Tze and Confucius, there is a grest deal recorded 
in Chinese literature. From this report it appears 
that Lao Tze was older than Confucius and became 
a respected teacher of the latter. If he was really 
older than Confucius, then the book, Tao te King 
must have existed before the Confucian Analects. 
There is also a common belief that the Taoist school 
preceded the Confucian school. But even if we 
assume that the interview between Lao Tze and 
Confucius actually took place, we still cannot infer 
from this interview that the book Tao Te King existed 
before Confucius. For with regard to the form of 
writing of any philosophical book there have been 
but two forms, one the dialogue, and the other conti^ 
nued discussions which is called treatise or discourse. 
It is very probable that the dialogue form preceded 
that of continued discussion. Now. the Confucian 
Analects were written in a dialogue form ; but the style 
of Tao Te King is that of a discourse. With the 
exception of the Analects, the books of Tao Te King, 
Chuang Tze and Hsun Tze were all written in the 
form of discourse. If this approach is adopted, we 
must put the writing of the Tao Te King at a later 
date than the Confucian Analects. By taking the 
contents of this book into consideration, we get the im¬ 
pression that Tao Te King was composed between the 
later period of Spring and Autumn and the period of 
the Warring States. This book is very different from 
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the Analects in its dealing with the problem of the 
universe ; the latter discusses the duties of the 
individuals towards each other and the former 
stresses the duty of the individuals towards the 
universe as a whole. If the Tao Te King could be 
put at so late a datei we might infer that the Taoist 
way of thinking was later than the Confucian. If 
we take the view that the author of Tao Te King 
and the system of Taoist thinking go band in hand 
then we may say that Lao Tze and this book 
existed simultaneously. But we my also assume that 
the thinking of the Taoist school began much earlier, 
that is to say, the Taoist school started long before, 
but its thoughts were condensed and put in a written 
form at a later period, in which case the Tao Te King 
only represents but docs not actually initiate Taoist 
philosophy. 

So far we have explained how the author of the 
Tao Te King and the Taoist way of thinking need not 
have existed simultaneously. We may assume that 
Lao Tze was merely one of the Taoist thinkers, and 
that the Taoist way of thinking, even before it was 
condensed and put into a written form, had begun 
long before him. One may even go so far as to say 
that the Taoist way of thinking, or at least part of 
it existed much earlier than the Confucian way 
of thinking The Taoist thinking is in terms 
of the Universe and has much to do with 
the regularity of the movements of heaven, the two 
elements of Ying and Yang^ the four seasons, or all 
in all, with conformity with what is natural. Thought 
of this kind had existed long before the Confucian 
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school. To the latter school these ideas appeared 
too speculative, having no close relation to man and 
moral ideas, the terms Tao and Te in the hands of the 
Taoist being cosmological terms. The Confucian 
school was not satisfied with this kind of treatment ; 
so it attempted to make Tao and Te stand for moral 
ideas, and this was the beginning of the bifurcation of 
these two schools. If we consider the words of Con¬ 
fucius : “Man can magnify Tao, but Tao cannot 
magnify the man”, we must interpret them in the sense 
that Tao should be expressed in the terms of self-re- 
lization rather than as a supreme power high up in 
heaven ; we find that the Confucianists are always 
thinking? of Tao in terms of human efforts, but not as 
a supernatural power. This attitude of the Confucian 
school in regard to Tao is something new in compari¬ 
son with the way of thinking of the Taoists who con¬ 
sider Tao as an origin or as a force of heaven. This 
idea of Tao as a supernatural force existed long be¬ 
fore the beginning of the Confucian school. Those wlio 
practised the Taoist way of life were mostly hermits or 
sannyasins ; they practised aloofness from all human 
activities especially in order to show their opposition 
to the Confucian school which was always active in 
the betterment of the world. These hermits came very 
often in contact with Confucius ; yet when he approa¬ 
ched them, they always turned him down as m the 
following instances : 

Once when Confucius was on his travels, an eccen¬ 
tric person passing by him sang aloud : — 

”0 Phoenix bird ; O Phoenix bird, 

Where is the glory of your time ? 
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The past. —’t is useless now to change, 

Care for the future yet is time. 

Renounce, give up your chase in vain ; 

For those who serve in court and state, 

Dire peril follows in their train." 

Confucius then alighted and wished to speak to 
him, but the man hastened away giving him no^ 
chance. 

On another occasion when Confucius was on his 
travels, a disciple, the intrepid Chung Yu got separat¬ 
ed from the party and met an old man carrying across 
his shoulders a basket for gathering weeds on a staff. 
Chung Yu said to him : '‘Have you seen the teacher, 
Sir ?” The old man looked at him and replied gruffly : 
"Your body has never known toil and you cannot tell 
the diffv rence between the five kinds of grain, who is 
your teacher ?” With that the old man planted his 
staff on the ground and fell to his work, weeding the 
ground. Chung Yu, however, laid his hands across his 
breast and respectfully waited. Afterwards, the old 
man took Chung Yu to his home and made him pass 
the night in his house, killing a fowl making a millet 
pudding for him to eat. The old man also presented 
his two sons to Chung Yu. 

The next day Chung Yu went on his way, and on 
rejoining Confucius reported his adventure. ‘He is 
a hermit*, said Confucius and sent him back to see 
the old man. But when Chung Yu got to the place he 
was nowhere to be found. 

These instances indicate that Confucius was ig¬ 
nored by men who had other convictions of their own 
and thought Confucius to be completely wrong. These 
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men who turned down Confucius must have belonged 
to a school of mysticism which was the foundation of 
the Taoist schooL They thought that the travels of 
Confucius were in vain and, because of their strong 
conviction, they would have nothing to do with Con¬ 
fucius. Whether this man had already read the book, 
Tao Te Kin^^ we cannot say, but the Taoist way of 
thinking already existed in their minds, 

CQ) LAO TIE’S PERSONALITY AND HIS BOOK. 

So far we have spoken of the Taoist way of think¬ 
ing. But there are other questions raised by modern 
critical study of Taoism. The following questions have 
been posed : 

1st : Who was Lao Tze ? Was he a legendary or 
a real person and what was he like ? 

2nd : Did the interview between Lao Tze and 
Confucius actually take place or was it falsely report¬ 
ed by the Taoists with the purpose of setting him up 
as a teacher of Confucius intending to increase their 
own prestige ? 

3rd : Can the text of Tao Te King be attributed 
to the hand of Lao Tze or was it merely a compilation 
of his sayings, or even the compilation of a later 
sage ? 

Let us deal with these questions. 

Lao Tse, as a person, has a biography in Shi Ki, 
the book of Ssu-ma Ch’ien, who says that Lao Tze 
was born in a village of the Ku district in the kingdom 
of Chou. His family name was Li and his own name 
Erh and his posthumous name Tuan. So he was often 
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called Lao Tuan. He was the keeper of the archives 
of the Chou dynasty. When Confucius visited the 
capital of Chou, he went to discuss the question of 
ceremonies with Lao Tze. But Lao Tze said to him : 
“Those about whom you discuss are already past in the 
form of ashes ; what exist now arc merely their words. 
When a man can do something for the country, 
he should go fast like riding on horseback ; otherwise 
he should stay in a wilderness. As I believe, a good 
business man will hoard up his treasures in a place 
appearing as if he had nothing ; so a man of character 
who is rich in moral virtues should act as if he was 
a fool! Do away with your pride, desires, good looks 
and ambitions ; those are all of no use to you. This 
is all that I can tell you”. After Lao Tze had gone 
away, Confucius told his disciples as follows : 
“I know the birds can fly ; the fish can swim ; the 
animals can walk ; and those which can walk you can 
trap, those which can swim you can get by bait ; those 
which can fly, you can hit with the arrow ; but he is a 
Dragon which can soar in the winds and clouds ia 
the high heaven. Lao Tze whom I saw to-day, is like 
a dragon. Is he not ?” Sssu-ma Ch’ien, in his book, goes 
on to say that Lao Tze cultivated his l"ao and Te 
and lived like a recluse. He did not like to be known 
by other persons, though he had lived a long time 
in the Chou dynasty and saw the decline of the Chou 
government. When he was going through the Hsien- 
Ko pass, the keeper said : ‘^Now you are going to^ 
withdraw ; but you should write something for me”. 
So, as it is said, Lao Tze wrote Tao Te King^ consisting 
of 5000 and odd words. Nobody knows where he died. 
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The reluctance of Lio Tze to put these ideas into 
writing is paralleled by Plotinus who also showed 
the same reluctance. It appears also that Ssu-ma 
Ch’ien was not sure of Lio Tze’s name and personality 
and so he mentioned the other two names as if they 
were synonymous ; but at the end of the chapter Ssu 
ma Ch’ien mentions four generations of the Lao Tze 
family. The whole article shows that Ssu-ma Ch’ien 
was not completely sure about the personality of Lao 
Tze. A biography like this could not but arouse 
a great deal of suspicion and was subjected to much 
criticism, in the present critical period. When one 
studies the extant text of Tao Te King and finds that 
he denounced war. big armies, and despaired the ideas 
of c7en (Love) and Yi (Righteousness), one sometimes 
feels inclined to believe that the author of the Tao 
Te King must have lived in the period of the Warring 
States and could not have lived before Confucius, or 
to become his teacher. But in my view, the contents of 
TaoTeKing^ of which the nuclear part might have 
existed long before the book itself, were compiled 
with supplements and interpolations at a later period. 

My own conclusion is that Lao Tze was not a 
legendary but a real person ; this conclusion is not a 
mere guess, but is arrived at by the comparison of 
various kind of evidences. It is supported by the fact 
that the name of Lao Tze has been mentioned by many 
writers, for example in the works of Chuang Tze, 
Hsun Tze and Han Fei Tze. In the chapter ‘ Tien- 
Hsia^’, Chuang Tze mentions the name Lao-Tuan and 
gives some quotations from his book which clearly 
agree with what is written in the present text. Han 
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FeiTze’s quotation also agrees with the text. In spite 
of the sceptics, I maintain therefore that Lao Tze was 
a real and not a legendary person. 

With regard to the interview of Confucius with 
Lao Tze, I believe that such an interview was reported 
by the Taoist school just to show up Lao Tze as the 
teacher and Confucius as only a pupil wbo followed 
him. What is reported by Ssu-ma Ch’ien seems 
to be quite traditional, because Lao Tze’s words to 
Confucius show the same attitude as was shown by the 
hermit who had snubbed him. But the words ex¬ 
changed between them are not material in judging 
whether Lao Tze was a real person or not. or 
whether the texts are authentic or otherwise. Ssu ma 
Ch’ien took the words exchanged between them from 
the source books and did not study them critically ; 
so he inserted them as he learnt from his 
biography. 

2nd : What is the real share of Lao Tze in the 
contents of the Tao Te King ? It is very hard to as¬ 
certain it to-day. The first question is whether there 
was an original text. The 2nd question is whether the 
text remains pure, or has it undergone interpolations 
of a later period ? My answer is that there was an 
original text; otherwise thinkers like Chuang Tze, 
Hsun Tze and Han Fei Tze would not have been able 
to read and quote from it. Chuang Tze quoted from 
it and Han Fei Tze wrote two articles called “Explana¬ 
tion of Lao Tze.” ( At least one of them is considered 
to have been actually from the hands of Han Fei 
Tze ). If they had not read it, how could they have 
quoted from it and also written comments ? The doubt 
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about the existence of a text of Tao Te King arose 
from excess of critical scepticism. Unless we can 
prove that the articles attributed to Chuang Tze and 
Hsun Tze are unreliable, we must assume that there 
was a text at the time of Chuang Tze , Han Fei Tze 
and Hsun Tze. Was the text, read and used by these 
three writers, the same as the present one ? There 
might have been interpolations but at least that 
which was quoted must have already existed. These 
quotations were undoubtedly the real shares which 
came into the content of the book from Lao Tze. 

3rd ; After the long period through which the 
text survived, it could not have remained pure. There 
were a great number of supplenents and interpolations 
added at a later period. There are many sentences 
which seem to us to be mere explanations and 
commentaries, so that they do not represent the 
essence of the original texts. Of course what was 
quoted by Chuang Txe and Han Fei Tze should be 
considered as belonging to the original text and 
there is no doubt about its authenticity, but some 
sentences show very clearly that they were additions 
made by the later followers of the Taoist school. If the 
present text is made of the original text and the later 
interpolationss, then one can hardly date exactly the 
writing of this book. Part of it must have been 
written by Lao Tze and other parts may have been 
interpolation added in the period of the Warring 
States. Because of this mixture of earlier and later 
writings, there have been differencs in opinion as to 
whether Tao Te King should be considered as the 
first book of Chinese philosophical thought. Dr.. 
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Hu Shih maintains that the book of Lao Tze appeared 
earlier than Confucius’ books ; some hold a different 
view. As I said before, Tao Te King has the form of 
a discourse which is later in philosophical writing 
than the dialogue form. 


(3) FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS OF TAOISM 

The fundamental Taoist concepts arc Tao, Te, 
heaven, conformity, tranquillity and inaction. From 
these concepts they built a system of philosophical 
theory. The Taoist school lived into later times, they 
saw much of the fighting between the kingdoms and 
observed that there was no way out of this state of 
human affairs. They also learnt the solutions pro¬ 
posed by the different schools of thought, and were 
opposed to them, because they appeared to be no 
solution of the totality of the complex problems 
of human life. They resolved to find a new way 
out. So they built their own system of thought, 
condemning knowledge and desire, and holding that 
the more discussion there was about Jen and Yi the 
greater would be the confusion. This kind of criticism 
of human life, especially of the Confucian school, 
came in my opinion much later than the fundamental 
concepts of the Taoists. The original text of the 
Tao Te King must have consisted of the fundamental 
thoughts, and this kind of criticism prompted by the 
doctrines of other schools was added later. 

Let us now take the philosophical thought of Lao 
Tze. Before I deal with it, I want to speak a little 
about the background of the Taoist way of thinking. 
9 
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As I have mentioned above, the Taoist way of thinking 
was very old in China, even earlier than Confucius. 
The fundamental concepts came with the beginning 
of our civilization and speculative knowledge. They 
are deeply rooted in our life and learning. 

1st : Heaven, or rather the Cycle of Heaven, goes 
on so regularly that you can calculate it beforehand 
and measure it when it is past. The heaven and its 
courses are so intimately connected with human life 
that mankind cannot live without knowing and 
studying it. Heaven gives us the impression that it 
is unfathomable ; yet, because of its regularity, our 
knowledge of the whole world can begin with Heaven 
itself. These observations of heaven constitute astrono¬ 
mical knowledge in modern language, but people can 
draw many and varied lessons from this kind of 
knowledge. For example, the whole year is divided 
into four seasons, Spring. Summer, Autumn and 
Winter and each of the four seasons is again divided 
into months and days The running and the order 
is so regular that the term Heaven means the constant 
course. The moon, when it is full, begins to wane ; 
also the stars in their places revolve in regular courses. 
This gives us the idea that there is an eternal Tao. 

2nd : From the knowledge of the Cycle of 
Heaven, we get the idea of conformity. Agricultural 
work can only be done according to the seasons. In 
spring farmers have to sow the seed ; in summer the 
plants grow ; in autumn they gather the harvest; 
then in winter the grains are stored. These are works 
you cannot otherwise perform but in conformity with 
the course of heaven. The idea of conformity comes 
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not only from the sun but also from the moon. First, 
it is a crescent, increasing to one-half, and finally it 
becomes the full moon, and from the waning of the 
full moon, one may learn the lesson that everything 
which is full must begin to wane. A man who has 
achieved great success in life should feel content and 
begin to withdraw. This is a kind of conformity with 
the course of heaven. 

3rd : With regard to the role of rulership, even 
Confucius says that he who rules by means of his 
virtues may be compared with the North Polar star 
which keeps its place while all the stars turn towards 
it. This means that a ruler, like the steady North 
Polar star, should remain quiet in his place. The 
functions of the government should be left to his 
ministers and other functionaries ; that is to say, the 
ruler should remain in quietness, not to occupy 
himself with routine business ; for then the country 
will be better governed than another in which the 
king takes all the business into his own hand. Here¬ 
in lies the origin of the idea of tranquillity of the 
Taoist. 

4th : Just as a king should remain quiet, so it is with 
the mind. The human body has its limbs and senses 
to do the functions which belong to them. The mind 
should remain alone and detached. If the mind can 
remain within itself, only then it will become clear, 
distinct, unbiased and broad of vision. On the other 
hand, if the five senses have over much to do, to hear, 
to see, to taste and generally to please themselves, they 
will be overworked and too much occupied with 
external things to the loss of the mind's balance. 
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These considerations arc the four sources of 
inspiration from which the Taoists drew those 
concepts. The Taoists’ reaction to the current events 
of their time had no doubt a great deal to do with the 
formation of their thought. They lived in the time of 
Spring and Autumn and the period of Warring States. 
They saw clearly how society fell into confusion and 
how different states fought one another. They saw 
also that the Confucian school and the Mohist school 
were active and bold in theorising; but when these two 
schools made attempts to find out proposals and to 
travel and call on the kings and dukes, they all ended 
fruitlessly. This gave the Taoists a sense of contempt 
for those schools. So their reaction was to withdraw 
completely from the world and embrace the life of the 
hermit who looked upon the Confucian school, and 
perhaps also the Mohist school, with derision. The 
Taoist school tried to deride and criticise them in 
the manner of George Bernard Shaw, who wittily 
exposed in his dramas the fallacies and hypocrisies of 
the systems of government, religion, education and so¬ 
ciety life of his time. As a spectator and not a partici¬ 
pator in the responsibilities of government, it was easy 
for the Taoists to expose to ridicule the prevalent 
system ; but the Taoist way of thinking had its meta¬ 
physical background, and it was a remedy for an over¬ 
busy and an over regimented state of special develop¬ 
ment. We may think of a man who lives for a long time 
in London and New York where he sees automobiles, 
moving pictures and sky-scrapers ; then he walks the 
country side and listens to the songs of birds and the 
trickling of brooks and feels himself much at home. 
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relaxed and more natural. There is the sense of return 
to nature, experienced by Jean Jacques Rousseau or 
Albert Schwitzer of our time. The Taoists are the 
much older pioneers of the Return-to- Nature school. 

Lao Tze’s position in the history of Chinese 
philosophy is unique. It is unique because he did not 
philosophise according to the usual Chinese pattern of 
moral discussion, whether Confucian or Mohist. 
These two schools remain on the human or moral 
level but Lao Tze strikes another road- Lao Tze tried 
to found a system of religious metaphysics or rational 
mysticism. He saw that the attempts to educate 
people by giving them insight and lifting them to a 
state of knowledge, virtue and happiness always failed ; 
so he went another way showing that virtue—if it does 
not lie in knowledge—lies in the renunciation of 
knowledge. Plainly he intended to lead the people, not 
along the way of knowledge, but that of revelation, 
faith, contemplation of and union with God. Lao 
Tze is the first Chinese philosopher who tried to found 
a religion or at any rate a system of rational mysticism. 
We know that Christianity gained power in Europe 
when the Roman State became decrepit and blase. 
The same mental condition prevailed in Chinese in 
the time of the Warring States. When Hellenistic 
philosophy was at its height and the human mind 
active, nobody could think that Christianity could 
take its place. But when that strength was gone and 
the human mind was worried and despondent, people 
turned not to reason, but to faith. The same 
phenomenon was observed in China. Before Lao Tze 
all Chinese philosophers had spoken in terms of moral 
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ideas or external policies for social and political 
betterment. No one had made the bold attempt to 
launch out on the deeper problem of the Ultimate 
Reality. This was first done by Lao Tze. His 
philosophy starts with the declaration that Tao is the 
originator of the World. “Nameless is the beginning 
of heaven and earth ; name-havinu: is the mother of 
all things. These two (nameless and name-having), 
though we call them by different names, in their origin 
are one and the same. This sameness is a mystery—the 
mystery of mysteries. It is the gate of manifoldness.” 

“How unfathomable is Tao ! It seems to be the 
ascestral progenitor of all things. How powerful and 
clear is Tao ! It would seem to be ever-lasting. I know 
not of whom it is the off-spring. It appears to be 
anterior to any sovereign power”. 

The word Tao in Chinese means Road or way or 
course of Heaven. The first meaning of this word 
is that every man walks or follows it naturally ; the 
second meaning is law or Reason follows from it. In 
close connection with it* is the term reasoning ; it 
means rational or justfiable. The western equivalent 
of the term Tao is the world reason or Cosmic Reason, 
a term which appeared often in the terminology of the 
neo-Platonists. At the same time this term Tao means 
“utter” or “breathe”. When we take the sentence in 
the New Testament : 'In the beginning was the Word’ 
and consider the Neo-Platonic significance of Logos 
we may find how Reason, Word and Atman (Breath) 
are closely interrelated in their occidental 
Christian and their Eastern nuances. We know also 
how the word Tao gradually developed in the sense of 
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World-reason. Tao, according to Lao Tze, is a power, 
a force, an activity which produces this world ; this is 
self-existent, autonomous and self-evolving. As 
Plotinus puts it, it must produce everything out of 
itself without suffering any diminution or becoming 
weaker. Essences must follow from it, yet it must 
experience no change ; it is immanent in all existence. 
Plotinus used to term “Universal mind” which 
also may be taken as another equivalent of the 
Tao, 

Lao Tze goes on to say that the creative process is 
unknowable. Although many philosophers and theolo¬ 
gians in the East or in the West, have tried to explain 
why God created the world, yet no one has succeeded. 
So Lao Tze says : “The Tao, which can be experessed 
in words, is not the eternal Tao ; the name, which can 
be uttered, is not the eternal name”. “It (IVzo) must 
be regarded as the mothsr of the universe ; its name I 
know not, to designate it, I call it Tao ; endeavouring 
to describe it, I call it Great”. All these attempts to 
describe it amount to declaring that Tao is that which 
cannot be expressed, because description would mean 
determination or limitation. Any description will 
only serve to make the infinite finite, the unlimited 
limited, and all-powerful less powerful. Plotinus 
worked hard on the problem of the Absolute, but the 
only conclusion he could reach was that it was 
inexpressible. In the words of the Upanishad, **The 
mind falls back from it, unable to reach it”. According 
to Lao Tze what can be expressed in words arc the 
things of the empirical world. Since the eternal Tao 
is not of this world, it cannot be expressed or described* 
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In other words, the eternal Too belongs to the 
category of the ineffable. 

(4) COMPARATIVE TERMINOLOGY 

What is most interesting is that the terms used by 
Lao Tze are novel : they do not appear in the vocabul¬ 
aries of other Chinese philosophers. I shall mention 
here some of these terms. 

1. One 

2. Trinity 

3. Tranquillity 

4. Return 

The Term “One’’ was interpreted by l.hc philosopher 
as the beginning of all numbers ; they did not attach 
a special meaning to it. But in Taoist texts, the term 
“one” has not the mere numerical sense. Lao Tze’s 
‘one’, to my mind, should be written in Capitals and 
called “The one”. It has nothing to do with the other 
numerals. 

2nd. Trinity : According to the book of Lao Tze, 
*‘Tao produced One ; One produced two (duality) : 
Two produced Three (Trinity) and Trinity produced a 
myriad of other things.’* The Sinologist Berolinensis 
Montucci opined that the spreading of the knowledge 
of the Highest, united in three persons, was the chief 
purpose of the book, Tao Te King. He said : “Wc 
find in the same book so many sentences which refer to 
the Trinitarian God. No one who has read this book 
can have any doubt that the mysticism of the Holy 
Trinity theory was referred to by the Chinese 500 
years before the birth of Christ !’* No doubt Lao Tze 
had a theory of Trinity : the number Three is in his 
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system of thought. But whether the Trinity, according 
to Lao Tze, is the same as that in Christian theology is 
doubtful. Even if we question the mixing up the 
Chinese Trinity with the Christian (God the Father, 
the son Jesus Christ, and the Holy spirit', we find 
another Trinity propounded by Plotinus who was 
anti-Christian. (The one Absolute, the Universal Mind 
and the World-Soul). The Chinese Trinity can only 
be interpreted in the sense that it consists of the 
Great Ultimate operating with two positive elements 
Ymg and Yang. This is the Trinity of Lao Tze. 

3rd. Tranquillity : In Chinese philosophical 
vocabulary, Tranquillity means that one is by oneself. 
You reflect in your own mind, so you are by yourself. 
But this ordinary explanation of this theme is not 
enough, The Chinese equivalent of Tranquillity is, 
in my view, comparable with the Indian term, 
Dharana, Dhvana or Samadhi or with Plotinus’ Contem¬ 
plation. This means that you return to yourself and 
gain union with God. Lao Tze says: Tranquillity 
is to return to your root. This root is nothing else 
but the eternal Tao, 

4th. Return : Another concept which is closely 
connected with Tranquillity is that word Return. Lao 
Tze is so disgusted with pleasure-seeking that prevails 
in the external world that he exhorts people to go 
tack to their own ‘root’. He means that to concen¬ 
trate your mind on yourself, is to return to your root 
or to reach through intuition, for union with God. 

The following is a comparative list of the philoso¬ 
phical terms and sentences of Lao Tze, of the Neo- 
Platonists, and of the Indian Upanishads : 
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Lao Tze Neo~Platonist Upanishads 


Tao : Eternal 
Tao; Tao Produced 
One. 

Three 

Tranquillity ; 
Return to the Ori¬ 
gin meaning rest 
or fulfilment of 
destiny. 

One should be 
weak as a child 


Logos; 

World-reason; 


Trinity 
Union with 
God ; Con- 
tem plation; 
Ecstacy. 


Atman; Brahman; 
The one which 
exists. The one 
without second. 

Dharana ; Dhyana 
or Samadhi. 


Let the Brahmin 
renounce learning 
and become a 
child. 


Being is produ¬ 
ced from Non 
-being 


A teacher of no 
words ; when one 
talks too much it 
makes one dull ; 
it is better to be 
silent. 


The world has a 
First cause, which 
may be regarded as 


In the begin- 
nin^ this world 
was indeed Non- 
being, From that 
Being sprang up. 

‘Xet him not 
seek after many 
words ; for that is 
mere weariness of 
Tongue/' “The 
wise should sink 
speech in the 
mind.” 

Whaetver there 
is belonging to the 
son, belongs to the 
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Lao Tze 

Upanishads 

the Mother of the 

father; whatever 

World. When one 

there is belonging 

has a mother, one 

to the father, be¬ 

can know the 

child ; and still 

keeps the mother, 
though his body 
perishes, shall run 
no risk or harm. 

longs to the son. 

‘‘Abandon lear¬ 

Not by learning 

ning and you will 

is the Atman atta¬ 

be free from dis- 

ined, not by genius 

tress.” ‘^The pur¬ 

and much knowle¬ 

suit of book-learning 
is on daily increase ; 
the practice of Tao 
is on daily decrease ; 
repeat this dec¬ 
rease till you arc 
in a state of inac¬ 
tion. 

dge of books. 

Thirty spokes unite 

As all the 

in one nave. 

spokes are held 
together in the hub 
and felly of a wheel, 
just so in this soul 
all things are held, 
together. 
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(5) LAO TZE AND THE INDIAN UPANISHADS 

The aforesaid comparison of terms and sentences 
does not mean that Lao Tze’s ideas are but another 
version of Indian or Neo-Platonic thought. Besides the 
similarities seen in the table, the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples underlying Lao Tze and the CTpanishads deserve 
to be placed side by side. 

The Chinese mind is always concentrated on one 
theme, that is moral values, and it has never gone so 
far in speculation as to imagine the process of creation 
of the universe. Lao Tze is the only philosopher who 
has done it. But Tao Te Kintj is unfortunately burdened 
with a great number of commentaries which interpret 
it in the sense of moral values from the view-point 
of Inaction. So tlie ‘world-ground theory’ of Lao 
Tze has hitherto gone unnoticed. I should not be 
understood to say that the creation of universe is the 
only subject which the Tao Te King deals with ; but 
it is the most important aspect of its philosophy, never 
appearing in the writings of other Chinese philosop¬ 
hers- With this aspect shut out of view, the eternal 
Tao of Lao Tze. that is the only One Reality he 
propounded was never thoroughly understood by 
commentators. Most of them have interpreted Tao 
as the Idea of Plat or the Categorical Imperative of 
Kant. But this view rests on the moral level and falls 
far short of the sublime height of Lao Tze’s concept 
of a creative power that produced our world. Lao 
Tze tells us that Tao is that which at first is 
formless, yet it forms the world : “There is something 
chaotic, yet complete, which existed before heaven 
-and earth. Oh how still it is and formless ! Standing 
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alone without changing, reaching everywhere without 
suffering harm. It must be regarded as the Mother 
of the Universe ; its name I know not ; to designate 
it I call it Tao ; endeavouring to describe iU I call it 
Great”. What he means is that the eternal Tao 
cannot be expressed in words, because it is invisible,, 
inaudible, intangible, yet it is Almighty, Infinite, Sclf- 
existcnt and Creating. Lao Tze said : eludes the 

sense of sight and is therefore called colourless ; it 
eludes the sense of hearing, and is therefore called 
soundless ; it eludes the sense of touch and is therefore 
called intangible. These three qualities cannot be 
apprehended, hence they are blended into unity.” 

In other passages Lao Tze refers to Tao in differ¬ 
ent terms, but in the same spirit. He says : “Its 
upper part is not right and its lower part is not 
obscure ; it cannot be named, but returns again to 
nothingness ; we may call it the form of the formless, 
the image of the ima^eless, the fleeting and the 
indeterminable. When you go before it, you cannot 
see its face ; when 3^ou go behind it you cannot see it 
back ; the mighty manifestation of active force flows 
solely from Tao.” Let us compare the words cf Lao 
Tze with the following quotation from the Mandukya 
Vpanishad : “The imperishable source of all things, that 
which is invisible, ungraspable. without family, 
without caste, without sight or hearing, is it, without 
hand or foot, eternal, all-pervading, omnipresent 
exceedingly subtile. That is the Imperishable, which 
the wise perceive as the source of being”. Can we not 
say that there is a remarkable similarity between Lao 
Tze and the Indian thought ? 
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But the characterization that the Tao is invisible, 
inaudible and intangible is not enough. Because 
these are negative features and finally something 
positive must be found. Lao Tze goes on to say— 

“Tao in itself is vague, impalpable—how impalpable 
and how vaij;ue 1 Yet within it there is Form. How 
vague, how impalpable, yet within it there is substance. 
How profound, how obscure, yet within it there is a 
vital principle. This principle is the quintessence of 
reality and out of it comes Truth ; from the beginning 
until now its name has never passed away It watches 
over the beginning of all things. How did I know 
this about the beginning of all things ? Through Tao-' 
So Tao is a form, a substance, a vital principle and 
truth, If we express it in modern terminology, we 
may also apply the terms—permanence, continuity, 
unity, regularity and eternal activity. It is the same 
thought as we find in the Svetasvatara Upanishad : “He 
who is the maker of all, the all-knower, self-sourced, 
intelligent, the author of time, possessor of qualities, 
omniscient, is the Ruler of Primary matter and of the 
Spirit.” 

But we must yet know the meaning of “One'’ as 
Lao Tze conceived it. He said : 

“In the olden days these things partake of oneness ; 
the heaven, when it partakes of oneness will herewith 
become pure ; when the earth partakes of oneness it 
will herewith become tranquil; when spirits partake of 
oneness they will also work wonders ; when the empty 
spaces obtain oneness, they will become filled ; when 
everything obtains oneness, they begin their life”. 
Here Lao Tze seems to proceed along the same line 
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of thought as the Neo-PIatonists in the early period of 
the Christian Erai when, not satisfied with the duality 
of Spirit and Matter, they wanted to find the one 
which could transcend this duality. They came to 
the idea of the One which is God and which stands 
above the duality. Also in the Chandogya Upanishad 
one finds the same idea expressed : “In the beginning 
this world was just being, one only, without a second’’. 
Is there not the same emphasis on the One or One¬ 
ness ? In other words, the One is the God out of which 
.manifoldness comes, because the One precedes Spirit 
and Matter and so is infinite* As Lao Tze said, it 
cannot be expressed in words ; or in other words, it is 
the unspeakable, yet the manifoldncss flows out from 
it. Lao Tze things also that the manifoldness derives 
from the One. The manifoldness is the mere manifes¬ 
tation, but in the end any of these manifestations must 
be referred back to the One and then their true 
meanings will be clear in their proper relationships. 

Another term, if we understand it in the light of 
the One Reality, must also be explained. This is the 
term, Tranquillity. According to its orginal sense it 
means solitariness, but it means more. Let us have 
the meaning from Lao Tze himself. 

“The simplicity of the nameless brings about an 
absence of desire. The absence of desire gives tranquilli¬ 
ty and thus the world will rectify itself”. He also said ; 
“Realise complete vacuity and sedulously preserve a 
state of calm. When all things do their work, then 
we sec them subside. When they have reached their 
bloom, each returns to its origin. Returning to their 
origin means calm or fulfilment of destiny; this 
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reversion is an eternal law”. Are not these words the 
same in implication as the verse of the By [had'Ar any aka 
Upanishad ? Which says, “When we arc liberated from 
all the desires that lodge in one’s heart, then a mortal 
becomes immortal, then he reaches Brahman”. 

Here we find the same idea concerning the evils of 
desires by Lao Tze and the Upanishads and both of 
them advise the people to attain the state of the desire- 
less When one searches for satisfaction of these desires 
among external things, then his mind is confused and 
lost ; but when one comes back to oneself then he 
regains his inner light. This is way Lao Tze, Upanishad 
or Plotinus emphasized calm, simplcity or ecstacy. 
When we renounce all that is connected with desire, 
naturally we come back to tbe inner self ; this inner 
self is divine, it is united with God. 

When Chinese scholars compare the idea of Tao 
with the work of heaven, they find that Tao grows, 
blooms and produces fruits, yet it is never b usy with 
its work. Lao Tze said : ‘Tt never does the work, yet it 
leaves nothing undone”. It raises the questions of 
‘being’, ‘nothingness’ and ‘inaction’ wdiich puzzle 
Chinese scholars so much, because the idea of nothin¬ 
ness was never within the grasp of the Confucian 
scholars. Lao Tze said : “All things under the earth 
are produced by being, but being is produced from 
nothingness.” He also said ; “30 spokes unite in one 
nave. The use of a cart depends on the place where 
nothing exists, in which tbe axle turns. Clay is 
moulded into a vessel; the use of the vessel depends 
on the space where nothingness exists : doors and 
windows arc cut out in order to make a house ; the use 
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of the house depends on the place where nothing 
exists. Thus, why the being of things may be good, it 
is the nothingness in them which makes them= 
serviceable”. 

Lao Tzc said : ‘'All things under the world are 
produced by being, but being is produced from nothing¬ 
ness”. It is very hard for a Confucian to understand 
that a world is created out of nothingness, because he 
thinks that ^you can only begin the creation of a 
world with being ; not from nothingness. So the 
schools of Lao Tze and Confucius are always in 
conflict. And the Confucianists put a label on the 
Lao Tze school saying : ”Thcy stand for nothingness, 
emptiness and annihilation!” They also put the 
philosophies of Taoism and Buddhism on a par, 
because both want to abandon the present world and 
seek the world of nothingness* Nirvana is understood 
by the Chinese scholars as a state of nothingness. 
According to the theory of creation, the world is 
created by God, and when God created the world 
He created it out of nothingness. Lao Tze’s way of 
thinking is similar ; but it is clear that to him the 
world can only be created when the Tao begins 
to operate and before the operation of Tao^ there 
existed but nothingness. If Tao is the dynamic 
force, then Tao is able to give all sorts of shapes, 
courses and laws to the different order of things. 
Just here one finds again the meeting-point between 
Lao Tze and Indian philosophy because it is said 
in the Taittiriya thsit : “In the beginning, verily, this 
world was not-existent. Therefore verily being was 
produced**. 

10 
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Butl in one sense even the Confucianists are not 
•opposed to the theory of inaction. Confucius said : 
^‘Does Heaven speak ? The four seasons go on and 
-all things arc produced^*. The idea that heaven works 
and never lets men feel that it works so wonderfully, 
is a common idea between the Confucian and Lao 
Tze schools ; but in the former school the idea was 
never pronounced, because in their thought to be 
active was the first obligation of mankind. Yet the 
common admission of the idea of inaction did not 
bring these two schools nearer to each other. The 
theory of inaction to my thinking does not mean that 
one should do nothing ; it means that Brahman is 
Lunattached {Asanga), non-doer {Akaria), and non- 
enjoyer, This same idea of non-doer and non-enjoyer 
was expressed by Lao Tze in a different form : “He 
produces and feeds: he produces but owns 
-not; he acts but claims not ; he excels but 
ffules not. This is called the virtue of the mystery'". 

<6) HOW FAR IS UPANISHADIC THOUGHT TRACEABLE IN 
LAO Trrj BOOK 

The preceding sections may convey the impression 
that Tao Te King is nothing but another version of the 
Dpanishads. It is not so. When one looks at the 
parallel passages, one finds a number of similarities of 
thought. If on the contrary one considers what is 
not said by Lao Tze, the dissimilarities show 
themselves. Many things to which the Indian philo¬ 
sophers attached great importance in the Upanishads 
.are not in Tao Te King, such as (1) The correspondence 
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between Brahman and Atman, (2) ‘That art Thou’, 
(3) Maya etc. 

Why did Lao Tze not touch upon these aspects so 
prominent in Indian thought ? This question is not 
easy to answer. We cannot assume that the texts of 
the Upanishads or their ideas were known to Lao Tze 
or that Lao Tze took from the texts of the Upanishads 
only that part which filled into his system of thought. 
Such presuppositions arc impossible, as we do not 
have any record to indicate that cultural contact 
between India and China had been in or before the 
period of Chou dynasty ; however Arthur Waley 
holds the view that Lao Tze might have been 
influenced by the Indian way of thinking as there was 
even in that age, intercourse of trade between 
India and China and Indian merchants came to China* 
Such a supposed channel of inter-communication is 
only the result of guess-work. An exchange of 
philosophical ideas is scarcely possible in that way. It 
is rather a task for a pilgrim or a missionary interes¬ 
ted in the propagation of ideas. It is more probable 
that some pilgrims, who devoted themselves to the 
work of exchange of ideas, brought the books to 
China and taught some Chinese in their way of 
thinking. It takes a long period till the Chinese 
are converted and again put these newly gained 
ideas in a written form. According to the history 
of introduction of Buddhism to China we know 
bow difficult it was for the Chinese to be converted 
and to feel at home after a long period along the new 
way of thinking. If we assume that prior to the 
introduction of Buddhism, cultural relations had 
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already been initiated between India and China, then 
perhaps we may infer that Lao Tze was possibly influ¬ 
enced by the Indian philosophers. This is a mere guess 
as it is made by the suggestion of Arthur Waley. But 
there is another stand-point from which the question 
may be viewed,—that is, that of Chinese mentality. 

In order to discuss the question why Lao Tze did 
not touch the important points of Indian thought in 
his book, we can only start the discussions from the 
stand-point of Chinese mentality, as if we, living in 
the present day, know something of Lao Tze’s mind 
and try to answer it in his place. In this sense 
I shall try to find an answer to this questtion. 

(1) The correspondence between Brahman and 
Atman, according to R. E* Hume in his translation of 
the 13 Upanishds, was taken for granted. Brahman 
was to be .found not only the essence of cosmic 
phenomena, but also of the organic and mental 
functions of the human person. This means that 
between the macrocosm and the microcosm there 
is natural correspondence. The four parts of the 
bodily self, speech, breath, eye and ear, correspond 
to the four parts of Nature : fire, wind, sun and the 
quarters. In other words, both Brahman and Atman 
are two aspects of the same being : one being objec¬ 
tive, and the other subjective. 

As the Chinese mind, being practical, proceed on 
the level of concreteness, a Chinese philosopher is 
more interested in the question of moral values as 
Confucius was. When they felt that the speculative 
activity was not satisfied with the discussion of the 
practical and moral, they went a step further in 
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abstract speculation to find out an explanation for the 
ground of the world-creation. This was the work of 
Lao Tze and he found a new system. His assumption 
is that the Eternal Tao is a primordial force and his 
whole system has been built on that doctrine. Tao is 
the essence, the dynamic force upon which the process 
of creation is based. This force is great, all-pervading, 
universal. A human form with eyes, ears, breath and 
the soul within cannot correspond to the work of 
Heaven. In other words, the work of Heaven is 
gigantic, a force beyond our power of knowing ; we 
cannot imagine it in the form of mental functions. Even 
if we assumed that the Brahman as the World-ground 
must have mental functions like those of a human 
being, these functions would be inadequate for the 
work of creation. The Chinese mind makes Tao so 
abstruse and metaphysical a concept that a correspon¬ 
dence for it can never be found. This may be the 
reason why the Upanishadic correspondence between 
Brahman and Atman is not to be found in Lao Tze. 

(2) That art Thou. From the supposed correspon¬ 
dence between world-phenomena, fire, sun and quarters 
on the one hand, and the human organic functions, 
speech, breath, eye, and car on the other, it naturally 
follows that a human being is but a part of tl^e Cosmic 
Person. To equate an individual to the universe 
means that mankind is part of the greater kgo, the 
Cosmic Soul, and it should behave as the universe 
itself. This kind of analogy, the equation of an 
individual to the universe, is in Chinese thought also. 
The philosopher of the Sung dynasty, Lu Hsiang Shan 
said : "The affairs of the universe are also the affairs 
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of ourselves”. This Chinese way of putting it is just 
to express the idea that every individual should mind 
his responsibility in the universe. The Indian expre¬ 
ssion, “That art Thou”, derives from the following 
passage in the Chandogvci Upanishad : “That which is 
the finest essence—this whole world has that as its 
soul. That is Reality. That is Atman (Soul). That art 
thou, Svetaketu”. That is to say that there is a uni¬ 
tary World-soul, which is immanent in all things and 
all men. If this passage only tells us that World-soul 
is everywhere, then it will be readily grasped by the 
Chinese mind too. This Pantheism, articulated to the 
concept of the World-Soul, is Lao Tze’s Eternal Tao 
viewed from the side of the finite individiduality ; it 
means the merging of the Many into One and the 
elimination of all distinctions between This and 
That, I and You, Subject and Object. But to the 
Chinese sense these distinctions can hardly be over¬ 
come or destroyed. 

(3) Maya. The theory of Maya issues from the 
following text of the Upanishad • 

This whole world, the illusion-maker projects 

out of this (Brahman) : 

and in it by illusion the other is confined. 

Now one should know that Nature is illusion 
and that the mighty Lord is the illusion-maker. 

The Chinese mind agrees that the empirical world 
docs not represent the whole of reality. Because of 
human desires and frailties, the human mind can 
easily be blinded and get lost. This is why the 
philosophers of China and India consider that our 
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desires should be put under restraint. Lao Tze put 
it in the following terms : 

The five colours will blind the human eye ; 

The five musical notes deafen the human car ; 

The five tastes make one feel tasteful in 

your mouth : 

Racing and hunting will turn the human 

hearts mad ; 

High-prized treasures make human conduct bad.^ 

Lao Tze exposes the evil consequences of following 
desires. The Chinese mind is ready to agree to the 
theory of the evils of Desire. But the theory ot 
Illusion is unacceptable to the Chinese mind. The 
idea that the mighty Lord is the illusion-maker seems- 
to be a fantastic notion- We live in this world, we 
try to know this world, we devise rules for our 
conduct in this world,—all because this world is the 
data given to us. To know this data is to know how to 
live. On the contrary, if we regard this world as 
Maya or Illusion, of what use is our knowledge and 
all our moral code ? This world is just as the 
supernatural force which brought it into existence. 
But when desires confuse the mind, the spiritual force 
above us acts as a kind of control and as a source of 
wisdom. To beware of the evils of desires and to 
regard the world itself as an illusion are twa 
completely different attitudes to the Chinese mind. 
Perhaps this may be the reason why in Lao Tze’s 
philosophy the theory of Maya has no place- 

The above list of the questions, not touched 
by Lao Tze, might seem as if it is my intention 
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to show that the speculative system of Lao Tze 
has nothing to do with the Upanishads. This is 
not the thing which I have in my mind. 
What I want to say is that, if in the period of Chou 
there was cultural interchange between China and 
India and if Lao Tze had really been influenced 
by the Indian thought, he could not have left those 
fundamental Upanishadic thoughts unnoticed. The fact 
remains that he never touched upon them. If we still 
assume that Lao Tze had been influenced by India then 
the conclusion we can reach is that this book Too 
Te King is a product of his own deliberation and free 
choice and not merely a translation or a copy of 
the Indian thought. Could Tao Te King be a product 
of Indian influence reaching China even before Lao 
Tze ? Could it be a creation of Lao Tze after China 
had digested the spiritual food imported from India 
thoroughly) as a spider spins the thread feeding on 
the leaves of the mulberry tree ? What I want to 
say is that from the similarities between Lao Tze 
and the Upanishads, much cf the content of Tao Te 
King seems to be derived from India. On the other 
hand from the point-view of many things which he 
did not say, Indian influence becomes doubtful. Yet 
there is a third way of judging the content of this 
book. We may say that Tao Te King comes purely 
from the orignality of the Chinese thought. The 
similarities betwee Tao Te King and the Upanishads 
may just be coincidences, happening as in Analytic 
Geometry which was discovered by Newton and 
Leibnitz at the same time. 
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CONCLUSION. 

I have tried to show both similarities and 
dissimilarities between Lao Tze’s book and the 
Upanishads. I hope that the scholars of India and 
China will throw more light on this interesting 
analogy. We may start the work of research 
on it from the question of communications and 
cultural exchanges between India and China in the 
ancient period before and during the Chou dynasty. 
Then this question whether Lao Tze had been 
influenced by the Indian thought or not can be 
discussed in a more intelligent and definite form. 

Lao Tze’s greatest contribution to Chinese 
philosophy is the theory of the one Reality. It is 
conceived as Tao. Everything in this world is the 
manifestation of it. But the Tao is inexpressible 
because any term which we use to express it expresses 
it but partly. A descriptive determination or 
limitation of it will serve only to narrow down our 
conception ignoring some of its many sides. When 
we say that it is spiritual, the contrary idea of material 
is left out; when we say it is unity, we exclude the 
duality or the plurality ; When we say it is subjective, 
the objective side again is left out. Because words are 
partial expressions, we cannot use them to express the 
Tao fully. Lao Tze has established the one reality but 
he sees also the difficulty of solving the problem of 
contrary terms. So he said: “The recognition of 
beauty as such, implies the idea of ugliness, and the 
recognition of good implies the idea of evil. There 
is the same mutual relation between being and non- 
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being, in the matter of creation ; between difficulty 
and case in the matter of completion ; between long 
and short in the matter of form ; between high and 
low in the matter of musical pitch, and between 
before and after in the matter of priority.” Lao Tze 
sees clearly the puzzle of pairing opposite terms. 
The solution of this problem he leaves to Chuang 
Tze who developed the Taoist theory further and 
put it on a more solid foundation. But Chuang Tze 
never deviated from the theory of the only One 
Reality. 



CHARTER VIII 


CHUANG TZE 

Chiiang Tze and Lao Tze belong to the same 
school of Taoism. This school is also called “The 
School of the Yellow Emperor and Lao Tze** be¬ 
cause the Yellow Emperor is considered to be the 
founder of Tao, but in the later period from the 
Tsin dynasty onward Chuang Tze became more 
popular, though people still paid high respect to 
Lao Tze. Chuang Tze’s popularity caused this school 
to become known under the names of Chuang Tze 
and Lao Tze. Chuang Tze made a great progress, 
despite the fact that the Taoist school had been found¬ 
ed by Lao Tze. Thus the position of Chuang Tze 
relative to Lao Tze was similar to the position of 
Mencius in relation to Confucius because those two 
successors put their school on a much more profound 
and solid foundation. 

Chuang Tze, who was generally considered as a 
pupil of Lao Tze, did much for the Taoist School. 
Lao Tze had founded this school and advocated 
“Nothing Doing”; yet in dealing with the contrary 
concepts of, say, high and low, weak and strong, light 
and dark, he had not succeeded in carrying out the 
breaking-through tactics with regard to the contrary- 
ideas. Once he said : “In mankind the knowledge of 
beauty is such that it implies the idea of ugliness, and 
the knowledge of good implies the idea of evil. It 
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is the same mutual relation between existence and 
non-existence in the matter of creation ; between 
difficulty and ease in the matter of performance ; 
long and short in the matter of form ; between high 
and low in the matter of elevation ; between treble 

and bass in the matter of music ; between before 
and after in the matter of priority”. Lao Tre sees 
clearly that difficulty and ease, high and low. long 
and short are relative ideas ; yet he strongly urged 
that one should stay in a low place, should stay 
behind, should play the part cf the weaker and 
not of the stronger. He thinks this is the way of con¬ 
formity to the course of heaven ; yet it shows 
clearly that he is still lopsided and not above the 
battle of contrary terms. He leaves this problem 
to Chuang Tze and here lies Chuang Tze’s great 
achievment. 

According to Ssu-ma Chien Chuang Tze was 
born in the disstnet of Mong and his name was Chou. 
He was once a magistrate of Yuan and was a 
contemporary of King Wei of the kingdom of Liang, 
and King Hsuan of the Chi Kingdom. His studies 
are many sided, but his fundamentals are derived 
from the doctrine of Lao Tze. His writing, which 
is consisted of more than 100,000 words, are mostly 
allegorical. His chapters on Fishermen, on Robber, 
on Opening of a Safety Box are all denunciations 
of the followers of Confucian school. The personal 
names mentioned by him were mostly non-existent, 
having no factual basis : his way of writing is beauti¬ 
ful and has profound significance, but most of his 
articles are attacks on the school of Confucius, 
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and even the great scholars of his time were never 
spared by him. His writings became famous for 
their sarcasm and ridicule of others on account 
of which even kings and dukes could not afford to 
take him into their service. Once king Wei of the 
Kingdom of Chu, having heard that Chuang Tze 

was a very able man, sent a messenger to him 

with a considerable number of presents to welcome 
him with a promise that he would be appointed a 
prime minister. Chuang Tze saw the messenger 
and said to him. “A thousand taels is a big 
amount of money and a prime minister has a very 
high position, but probably you have once seen an 
ox for the sacrificial offering. This ox was fed 
for many years and when brought to the Temple 
of Ancestors, it was clothed in embroidery. At 
this time even when this ox asked to live like a 
pig, its wish could not be fulfilled. Messenger, 
please go away ; do not soil me, I would 

rather like to play in a dirty creek and feel 

happy than to be saddled by the rulers.*’ From 
that time he decided not to join government service 
and he lived happily in his own way. This is the re¬ 
port from Ssu-ma Chien ; but in the book of Chuang 
Tze there is also another report mentioned in a 
somewhat different way, though the meaning remains 
the same. When Chuang Tze was fishing in the river 
Po, the King of Chu sent his minister telling him : 
"T invite you to run my country” ; but Chuang Tze 
held his fishing rod without looking at the messenger 
and said, “I hear there was in the kingdom of Chou a 
spiritual tortoise which died 2,000 years ago. It was 
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put in a carved box and kept in the Ancestral Temple, 
but the tortoise was asked the question whether 
it preferred to be honoured by keeping its bones there, 
or have its tail wagging in dirty water.” Then Chuang 
Tze said to the messenger : ‘^Go away, I prefer to 
wag my tail here.’* This kind of conversation shows 
also the character of his writing too ; he never talked 
seriously, but always mentioned some name in disguise, 
as in a fable, or some person in the disguise of 
another name. Huei Shih who was once prime 
minister of King Wei of the kindom of Liang, went 
to Chuang Tze’s house at the time of the death of his 
wife ; when he expressed his condolence he saw 
Chuang Tze stooped down and singing a song by 
striking on a musical instrument ! Huei Shih 
said : ‘’after having lived long with your wife and 
having a child by her, when she became old and has 
just died, it is enough that you do not cry for her 
death; but how can you strike on a musical instrument 
and sing a song ?” Then Chuang Tze gave the answer 
that he was above the idea of death and life, happiness 
and sorrow. 

It is interesting to note here that Chuang 
Tze, although he himself was a follower of the Taoist 
school, spoke very high of Confucius, Therefore 
he was suspected of being brought up first in the Con- 
fucian school, and later of joining the Taoist school, 
His appreciation of Confucius is as follows : Chuang 
Tze talked with Huei Shih : “Even after his 60th. 
year of age, Confucius changed every year. What 
he affirmed yesterday might be changed to-day, 
60 it is not improbable that what he approved in his 
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60th. year of age meant the reversal of what he had 
disapproved in the past 59 years.” The answer from 
Huei Shih was that Confucius had bent his mind on 
gaining knowledge. Chuang Tze said again ; Con¬ 
fucius’ work was much further ahead ; he was 
a man whose gift was endowed by Heaven, born with 
intellect ; his voice in accord with musical notes ; his 
words just as good as law; the benefit of his being 
evident to everybody ; his approval or disapproval 
never limited to the shutting of other people’s mouths, 
but extended to convincing other people’s mind. 
There was no settlement, which he made, that was not 
a real settlement. He is altogether ahead of me and 
I can never catch him.” Such high compliments paid 
to Confucius by Chuang Tze, a follower of the Taoist 
school, was a sign that Chuang Tze was affiliated 
with the Confucian school. But not only was he a 
follower of the Confucian school, be was also an 
expert of the argumentative or logical school of that 
time. If he was not conversant with the art of logic, 
he would not have been able to converse and argue 
with Huei Shih, the leading member of the argumenta¬ 
tive school. This is why Ssu-ma Ch’ien said in his 
biography, that Chuang Tze was a man who was 
well versed in all kinds of study. , It is quite probable 
that Chuang Tze having gone through the study of 
the different schools, at last took up his own stand 
on Taoism. 

In the biography of Lao Tze, it was reported that 
Lao Tze did not intend to put down his doctrines in 
writing, but after much urging and advice he was 
persuaded to do it. His was the attitude of the 
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mystics who always abstained from writing. We 
know, for example, that in the West, Ammonius 
Saccas, teacher of Plotinus and the founder of Neo- 
Platonism decidedly abstained from committing his 
doctrines in writing, following the example of 
the old Pythagorian schools. He also extorted 
a promise from his disciples that they too would 
not divulge to the world at large his most secret 
doctrines ; but later on some of his pupils broke 
their oath. This mentality was similar to the Chinese 
Taoists who always kept part of their doctrines secret. 
So far we find a counterpart in Lao Tze who had done 
the same thing. But in another respect both Lao Tze 
and Plotinus were also similar. Plotinus refused to 
tell the date and place of his birth, since he had the 
desire not to dwell on the details of that great 
misfortune, the descent of soul into body. Although we 
have not heard that Lao Tze did the same thing, we 
do know that after passing the Hsien Kuo pass, he left 
no trace or indication of the place and date of his 
death ; like Plotinus he desired to be not a man of this 
world but as ascending to heaven. 

Chuang Tze was a philosopher but beacause of his 
poetic talents, his writing is considered to have 
reached the peak of eloquence and beauty. Although 
his subject of the eternal Tao is heavy and serious, 
he talked about it like a poet or a story-teller. He could 
deal with any serious subject in a light vein. The 
title which he gave to his chapters, such as Wandering 
in the Air’, or ‘Untrammelled Wandenng’; 'The 
Northward Trip of Knowledge’; The Robber'; The 
Fisherman’ ; ‘Horses’ Hoofs’ ; ‘The Double Thumb’ ; 
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•and ‘The Opening of the Safety Box’ are the typical 
titles in which he wrote. Yet in this light vein of 
humour, he reached conclusions of great significance. 
The beauty of his literary style has never been surpa¬ 
ssed even by Mencius and Han Fei who were consid-- 
ered masters of Chinese literature. 

In discussing the philosophy of Chuang Tze. I shall 
begin with Chuang Tze’s theory of “Wandering in 
the Air” which sounds like a story -telling subject ; but 
it is Chuang Tze's method of philosophical speculation. 
Why was this title an index of his method ? We know 
that the Taoists held the view that name-having was 
the beginning of the universe, because they tell us that 
by giving a name to each thing, it is the beginning of 
the external world. By having knowledge we can differ¬ 
entiate the things, and by the process of differentiation 
we can say this is small, and that is big ; this is high and 
that is low : this is good and that is bad ; this is moral 
and that is immoral. This knowledge undoubtedly 
confers upon us a great deal of benefit, but it also 
gives us a lot of trouble. By speaking in terms of this 
kind of differentiation we get our view-points, classifi¬ 
cations, distinctions, predjudices and quarrels. The 
Taoists want to do away with this kind of differentia¬ 
tion and they intend to go back to the state of simpli¬ 
city or to the so-called Tao. How can they do it ? 
Chuang Tze solves this problem with the idea of 
“Wandering in the Air”. By this he means to say that 
one should not stick to one side of any view, but 
should make observations of all sides. To do this one 
should ascend in the air to observe the different sides 
of things and thus by making survey from the highest 
11 
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point, when up in the air, one will find that so-called 
contrary terms of big and small, low and high, good and 
bad, are not real. Thus we can break through the knot 
of contrary ideas, because each idea is relative to the 
other and is mere illusion and so should not be taken 
as the real thing. Nowadays we hear a great deal of the 
relativity theory of Einstein. He tells us that in our 
ordinary life we have the idea of big and small, high 
and low, long or short by measuring. We can measure 
the length of a piece of cloth by using a yard-stick. 
But when we want to measure the length of a train 
which is moving, we cannot use the yard-stick to mea¬ 
sure but the lights at both ends ; the light which comes 
from the direction in which the train is moving is 
quicker, but the light form the other end which is 
in opposite direction is slower. So the so-called length 
of the train is not a fixed quantity but depends on the 
movement or rest, So by Einstein’s theory we know 
that so-called length is not a fixed quantity but a 
relative term. In the time of Chuang Tze we knew 
nothing of the new physics ; yet Chuang Tze by his 
own method also told us that big or small low or high 
were not a fixed quantity, but were relative terms. 
Chuang Tze had no scientific instruments to 
utilize, but by his poetic imagination he formulated 
his theory that big, small, low, high, good or bad were 
mere illusions. His discovery was made just because 
he did not limit his viewpoint to the world which we 
can touch, and tried to fly up into space with his 
imagination. Nowadays, if we fly in a Sky-master, 
what we see below, whether a sky-scraper or a 
Chinese cottage, docs not give us much feeling about 
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differences. Whether there is a range of big mounta¬ 
ins or small hills it does not make much difference to 
the feelings of a man in the air. Because Chuang Tze 
does not stick to the ordinary way of looking at things 
but instead makes a survey by observations from the 
air ; he is successful in telling us that the ordinary view 
of big or small, high or low, good or bad, are mere 
illusions. It is a big task for him to break through 
the net of contrary terms, because the ordinary views 
of big, small, high, low, good, bad, moral or immoral 
are like barbed-wire fences in the battle field that 
are not easily crossed over. 

Here arc some passages from his first chapter: 

“In the Northern Ocean there is a fish called 
the leviathan, many thousand li in size. This 
leviathan changes into a bird, called the rukh, 
whose beak is many thousand li in breadth. 
With a mighty effort it rises and its wings 
obscure the sky like clouds. At the equinox 
this bird prepares to start for the Southern 
Ocean—the Celestial Lake. And in the 
“Records of Marvels” we read that when the 
rukh flies south-wards the water is smitten 
for a space of 3,000 li around ; while the bird 
itself mounts upon a typhoon to a height of 
ninety thousand li for a flight of six months’ 
duration. Just so are the motes in a sunbeam 
blown aloft. For, whether the blue of the sky 
is its real colour or only the result of distance 
without end, the effect to the bird looking 
down would be just the same as to the motes. 
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But on hearing this a cicada laughed and said 
to a young dove, “Now when I fly with all my 
might, ‘tis as much as I can do to get from tree 
to tree ; and sometimes I do not reach it, but 
fall to the ground midway. What, then, can be 
the use of going up 90,000 li in order to start 
for the South ?” 

“Those two little creatures, what should 
they know ? Small knowledge has not the 
compass of great knowledge any more than a 
short year has the length of a long year. How 
can we tell this is so ? The mushroom of a 
morning knows not the alternation of day and 
night. The chrysalis knows not the alternation 
of spring and autumn—theirs are short years. 
But in the state of Chu there is a tortoise 
whose spring and autumn are each 500 years’ 
duration, and in the former days there was a 
large tree which had a spring and autumn each 
of 8,000 years’ duration. Yet P’eng Tzu is still, 
alas, an object of envy to all !“ 

From this passage we see how far Chuang Tze’s 
imagination goes. The beak of a bird could be many 
thousand li in breadth. The wings can obscure the 
sky and the bird can make a flight of six months’ 
duration. To the reader of the old days, it sounds as 
miraculous as the astronomical figures do to us to-day. 
No doubt the rukh can boast of the distance he can 
fly, yet suddenly there is a big turning because the 
long distance of the flight of the rukh is of no use 
to the cicada, and in the eye of the cicada he becomes 
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a laughing stock. This is the way in which Chuang 
Tze warns the people not to consider the so-called 
big, small, low, high as fixed quantities but as mere 
illusions. 

In the same chapter there is a conversation 
between Chien Wu and Lien Hsu. Chien Wu 
said : 


“I heard something fromTzi Yu which is 
beyond the power of my understanding, so I 
expressed my surprise, for what he said was 
really something inconceivable”. Lien Hsu 
said : “What is the content of his talk” ? Then 
Chien Wu answered : “What I have heard is 
this. There was a spiritual being which lived 
in the highest mountain. His skin was as white 
as snow and ice; he wss so beautiful that he 
looked like a virgin. His food was not grain, but 
wind and dew. He could ride in the clouds on 
the back of a flying dragon, so he could travel 
beyond the four seas ; but his soul was so con¬ 
vinced of his power that he could make the 
grain grow without having a bad harvest. This 
is the story which makes me mad and I cannot 
believe it.” Then Lien Hu answered : “Yes, 
do you know that a blind person cannot 
read the beautiful style of literature ; 
* a deaf person cannot listen to the voice of 
musical instruments ; but blindness and deaf¬ 
ness are not limited only to the senses but 
also they extend to the knowledge of the mind. 
This kind of spiritual being has the virtue of 
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melting the different kinds of things in the 
world in their pot and then he can make it into 
oneness. He does not like to bother himself 
with the material world. Nobody can hurt 
him, even a great flood cannot drown him ; 
great drought cannot scorch him ; out of the 
dregs of him, Yao and Sun, the Sage Em¬ 
perors came out ; so he looked down upon 
what was going on in this part of the world. 
The people of tbe Kingdom of Sung clothed 
themselves with the robes and hats of the 
ancient period and took a journey to the 
Kingdom of Yueh, where the people were 
without hair and were tattooed, and knew 
nothing about the clothes and conventions 
of dress. It is also the same with the Emperor 
Yao who ruled his empire and made the 
people peaceful. On the occasion of his 
calling on four angels in the highest mountain, 
Yao felt disappointed as if his work in govern¬ 
ing the world meant very little.” 

Here Chuang Tze intends to show that what is 
good from the view-point of Yao and Sun may 
mean very little from another point of view. By 
this kind of logic Chuang Tze tried to tell us that 
the so-called contrary ideas, big, small, high, low^ 
and so forth, cannot exist by themselves. When 
one flies high up, one’s vision becomes wide and 
penetrating and sees more depths. ‘His wandering 
in the air’ is meant to have a view from the highest 
point of the world. He gives this example : Lieh Tzu 
can ride on the wind, he feels the coolness and is 
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very happy. He made a trip which took 15 days, 
then he came back. He is an angel which appears 
rarely, although he need not take his way by walking, 
still he depends upon the wind. Now if there is 
one who can ride direct on the world with the 
facilities of Ying and Yangy wind and rain, light and 
darkness, and a wandering in the Infinite, this means 
he makes a trip by depending on nothing. The 
phrase “Wan lering in the Air” is used figuratively, 
it means that one should be obove this limited view of 
big, small, good, bad, high and low. Although 
“Wandering in the air” is merely a title of one chapter, 
its meaning entwines through his whole. 

Another example to show that big and small are 
mere illusions, appears in a conversation bewcen the 
River and the Ocean. It is as follows : 

‘*It was the time for the Autumn floods. 
Every stream poured into the river which 
swelled in its turbid course. The banks 
receded so far from each other that it was 
impossible to tell a cow from a horse. Then 
the Lord of the River laughed in joy because 
all the beauty of the earth was gathered 
to himself. Down with the stream he 
journeyed east until he reached the ocean. 
There, looking eastward, and seeing no limit 
to its waves his countenance changed, and as 
he gazed over the expanse he sighed and said 
to the Spirit of the Ocean, “A vulgar proverb 
says that he wlio has heard but a part of the 
truth thinks no one equal to himself. Of such 
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a one am I. When formerly I heard people 
detracting from the learning of Confucius or 
understanding the heroism of Poh I, I did not 
believe them ; but now that I have looked upon 
your inexhaustibility, alas for me ! Had I not 
reached your abode I should have been a 
laughing stock to those of comprehensive 
enlightenment. To which the Spirit of the 
Ocean repliedi “You cannot speak of the 
ocean to a well-frog—the creature of a 
narrower sphere. You cannot speak of Tao 
to a Provincial ; his scope is too restricted. 
But now that you have emerged from your 
narrow sphere, have seen the great ocean, 
you know your own insignificance and I can 
speak to you of great principles. An ocean 
is the greatest body of water into which the 
streams converge and they do not know when 
to stop or when the ocean will be full, and 
it will go to all the canals, not knowing when 
to stop or when it will be empty. It will go on 
in spring and autumn or in flood and drought; 
it is so big that it surpasses all kinds of 
streams, yet the ocean never boasts of its 
bigness. It knows that it is formed by heaven 
and earth and is under the control of Ying 
and Yang and that its existence in the 
universe is just like a small stone or a small tree 
on a big mountain. It fears itself as merely a 
small thing, that it will never boast about 
itself. The four seas, are they not to the 
universe but like puddles in a marsh ? The 
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Middle Kingdom—is it not to the surrounding 
ocean like the tare-seed in a granary ? Of 
all the myriad things man is but one, and 
therefore of all those who inhabit the land 
and live on the fruits of the earth and move 
about in a cart and a boat, an individual man 
is but one. Is he, not compared with all 
creation, but as the tip of a hair on the body 
of a horse ? Yet what the five Sage-Emperors 
had wished, what the three kings had fought 
for ; what might have given men of character 
anxiety ; what had made men of responsibi¬ 
lity give to the uttermost—all are centered 
here. Pai Yi had made a name for himself 
because he could withdraw himself from the 
fight for honour. Chung Ni (Confucius) 
discussed this question in order to show his 
wide knowledge. Are they not like the Lord 
of the River who boasted of its big quantity 
of water ? Then the Lord of the River 
answered : ‘’Should I take the view that the 
universe is the real great and the tip of a hair 
is the real small ?” The Spirit of the 
Ocean answered : “No. Dimensions are 
limitless ; time is endless ; What each 
partakes of is undetermined ; and terms 
are not final. The wise man appears here 
and there and does not regard the small 
as too little, and the great as too large, because 
he knows that there is no limit to dimensions. 
He looks to the past and he looks to the 
present, and does not grieve over what is far 
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off and knows not to rejoice over what is near* 
because he knows that time is without end- 
He investigates prosperity and decay and does 
not express joy if he succeeds, or lament 
if he fails, because he knows what one partakes 
of is undetermined. He who can clearly appre¬ 
hend the scheme of existence, will not rejoice 
for life, nor repine at death because he knows 
that beginning and ending go on for ever. 
What a man knows is not to be compared with 
what he docs not know. The span of his life is 
not to be compared with the span before his 
birth. With the smallest in himself in order to 
exhaust the greatest in this world will land him 
into confusion. How then should one be able 
to say that the tip of a hair is the ne plus ultra 
of the smallest or that the universe is the ne 
plus ultra of the greatest ? 

Chuang Tze goes on to show that not only the 
ideas of big and small arc mere illusions, but also the 
tests of what is beautiful or ugly, or what is comfort 
and not comfort are also illusions. He said : 


"It is hard to say whether what we know is 
merely another name for what we do not 
know ; or what we do not know is another 
name for what we know. Let me ask you a 
question : ‘When a man lives in a place full of 
dampness he easily gets pains in his limbs, or 
lumbago, but is it so with the fishes or worms ? 
When one lives in the forest then one feels rest¬ 
less and dry but is it so with monkeys and apes ? 
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Out of the three, man, fish and apc» who* 
knows the right place in which to live ? The 
mankind likes the grain and the cattle, the deer 
likes grass or leaves ; caterpillers like snakes ; 
lizards like insects ; owls like rats ; which of 
these three animals have the best taste ? A 
beautiful woman will be admired by everybody 
but when the fish secs her it swims away. 
When the bird secs her it flies away ; when 
the deer sees her it runs away ; which of these 
four knows what is beautiful or not beautiful 

Here Chuang Tze tried to show that so-called 
comfort, taste and beauty depend upon the subject 
which each senses or fears,. Chuang Tze again shows 
us what one gains in one respect he loses in another ; 
what one loses may mean gain ; what one gains may 
mean a real loss. 

He said : 

“A mason came to the Kingdom of Chi and 
saw a big tree ; its spread is so big that it is 
equal to thousands of oxen ; the circumference 
of the trunk is more than can be surround¬ 
ed by hundreds of people. Its height is more 
than the mountains. As a material he can 
make more than 10 boats from it ; but this 
mason without looking at it walked on and 
did not stop. His apprentices were so happy 
to have a look at this tree, and chased after 
him to ask, “Since we held the axe as your 
follower have never seen such a beautiful tree, 
why have you not stopped and looked at it ?’* 
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The mason answered: “Stop, do not talk about 
it. It is a useless tree. When you make a 
boat out of it the boat will sink ; when you 
make a coffin from it, the coffin will deterior¬ 
ate very soon ; when you make furniture 
out of it, it can be broken very soon , when 
you make a door out of it, the resin will flow 
from it ; when you make a column it will 
have moth ; because this tree is of no use, it 
lives such a long life. When the mason went 
back in the night this big tree appeared in his 
dream and asked, “How will you compare me 
to other trees ?“ The mason answered : “If I 
compare you to the other useful trees, whether 
it is a pear or an orange tree, a pumalo or 
other kinds of trees, when the fruit is ripe it 
has to be picked and the big branches or small 
branches wall be torn off, so because of their 
usefulness, they cannot live their natural 
life and die in their middle age. This kind 
of fate is not limited to fruit trees but extend¬ 
ed to all other things; so because of your use¬ 
lessness your life is preserved. Formerly you 
would be killed many times but now I know 
that you can live for ever. If you were useful, 
how could you attain such bigness ?“ 

Here Chuang Tze wants to say that uselessness is 
good in one respect as it enabled the tree to enjoy a 
long life ; otherwise if it were useful from the very 
beginning it would have fallen long ago by an axe. 
Here uselessness means gain and usefulness means 
loss. 
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Life and death is another thing which puzzles the 
mind of mankind. Of Course man appreciates life but 
Chuang Tze’s view on the question of life and death 
is the natural sequence of his theory. You should not 
rejoice when there is life, you should not regret w^hen 
there is death. As mentioned before, when his wife 
died, he stooped and sang a song when Huei Shih, 
wdio had gone to him to express his condolences, was 
very much surprised by his manners. Chuang Tze 
gave his reason for not doing according to custom ; 

“At first I felt that I should regret her death ; 
however, when I considered the question of 
life and when I tried to trace the origin, I 
knew there was no life at first and that it 
was invisible. It is not only invisible, we do 
not know what the element is with which life 
is made. Because of the mere contingency it 
has an element, it becomes visible and it 
takes life. Now death has come to her ; it is 
just like the course of the four seasons which 
run on endlessly. If I begin to cry, it means 
that I am ignorant of the natural course of the 
heaven.” 

This means that life is nothing to rejoice over, 
and death is nothing to regret about. He is telling 
the world that a man should not express joy or 
regret over life and death just as he should not 
find a difference between smallness and greatness. 

In connection with the question of death, he 
expressed also his views of the question of burials. 
When Chuang Tze was about to diej his disciples 
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planned to give him an elaborate funeral. But 
Chuang Tze, on hearing this, said ; '* I have heaven 
and earth as my coffin ; sun and moon as the gate ; 
stars are the pearls ; all the myriad of things which I 
specially favour ; so my burial service is complete 
already and I wish for nothing more.” His disciples 
answered, “We are afraid that your corpse will be 
eaten by the birds of prey”. Chuang Tze answered : 
‘‘From the above the birds of prey come to eat me, 
from underneath the worms and ants come to eat 
me, why should I avoid one par,t and give myself 
to the other part ?” 

On the whole the Taoist has a very pessimistic 
view of life ; they always compare life to a dream. 
Chuang Tze told us a story of a beautiful lady in 
order to substantiate his dream theory, 

“The beautiful lady of Li was a daughter of 
Baron Ai Fong. When she was first married 
to the Prince of Tsin, she wept until the 
hem of her dress was wet with tears, but 
when she had lived with the Duke in the 
palace she repented of having wept. How 
then did I know that the dead ones did not 
repent that they previously clung to life ? 
Those who dream of the banquet wake up 
to lamentation and sorrow ; those who dream 
of lamentation and sorrow wish to join the 
hunt; while they dream they do not know 
that they dream. Someone will interpret 
the dreams they are dreaming ; and only 
wnen they awaken do they know it was a 
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dream. By and by comes the Great Awaken¬ 
ing and one finds out that this life is really 
a great dream. Fools think they are awake 
now and flatter themselves as if they were 
really princes or peasants. Confucius and you 
are both dreams, and I, who said you are 
dreams, am a dream too. I am but a dream my¬ 
self. This is a paradox. To-morrow a sage may 
arrive to explain it, but that to-morrow will not 
come until 10,000 generations have gone by.” 

This passage shows that the Taoists believe that 
our life is a mere dream. The term dream is very 
ambiguously applied by the Taoists. They aim at 
eternal Tao. So they hope to attain a life which is, in 
their terminology, immortal. So long a man has 
not attained the state of immortality, his life 
is a dream. According to Taoism, anyone who 
goes on seeking riches or reaching for high positions, 
is in a dream. Most of the peoples’ lives go on like 
this because they are enmeshed by these ideas of 
high and low, rich or poor, honour or dishonour. 
Here we find that the Taoists hold the same view of 
life as the Buddhists ; because they believe that what 
is going on in this world is impermanence. This 
explains why the Taoists had paved the ground for 
the introduction of Buddhism from India into 
China. 

Chuang Tze was a follower of Lao Tze as we can 
sec from the former’s fundamental tenets which are 
the same as the latter’s, but in one respect Chuang 
Tze made an immense stride forward. It seems to me 
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that he was well disciplined in the dialectic method 
of his time. Huei Shih was the leader of the 
argumentative school with whom Chuang Tze often 
came in contact. Chuang Tze seems to have been 
well-versed in their ways of argumentation, and so 
knew the way of breaking through the net of 
contrary ideas. 

'‘Once Chuang Tze and Huei Shih were taking 
a stroll on the bridge over the river Hao, 
when the former said : "See how the minnows 
are darting about, that is the pleasure of 
fishes.” Then Huei Shih said : “You, not 
being a fish yourself, how can you possibly 
know in what consists the pleasure of fishes ?” 
Chuang Tze retorted, “And you not being !• 
how can you know that I do not know ?” Huei 
Shih said again : “If I, not being you, cannot 
know what you know, it follows that you, 
not being a fish, cannot know in what consists 
the pleasure of fishes.” Then Chuang Tze 
answered, “Let us go back to your original 
question. You asked me how I knew in what 
consists the pleasure of fishes ; your very 
question shows that you knew I knew it.” 

This conversation shows how both were skilful 
rivals in argument. It seems as if Chuang Tze came 
out the victor ; but from his last sentence he believed 
in a kind of subjectivism and was rather preoccupied 
with how to beat Huei Shih, rather than to express 
his real philosophical standpoint. In his philosophical 
outlook he neither believed in objectivism nor in 
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subjectivism, but rather believed that subjectivism and 
objectivism are mutually dependent. His remarks 
about life and death end with his breaking through the 
contrary ideas and reaching each remark being 

blended with the subjective and objective into an 
infinite one. His view that the objective and subjec¬ 
tive are mutually dependent is a proposition which 
still remains in the field of theory of knowledge, but 
Chuaug Tze’s task is not to find the validity of human 
knowledge, as scientific knowledge seeks to do. He 
wants to break through the nets of contrary ideas 
first, and then to reach the eternal Tao. His work, 
therefore, can be considered as a part of epistemology, 
but it also belongs to the field of metaphysics. 

We see this in the following statements : 

“There is nothing which is not objective ; 
there is nothing which is not subjective. But 
it is impossible to start from the objective, for 
only from subjective knowledge is it possible 
to proceed to objective knowledge. Hence it 
has been said that the objective emanates from 
the subjective ; the subjective is consequent 
upon the objectiv c. This is the alternation 
theory. Nevertheless, when one is born, the 
other dies, when one is possible, the other is 
impossible. When one is affiimative, the 
other is negative. Such being the case, a 
true Sage rejects distinctions of this and that. 
He takes refuge in Heaven and places himself 
in conformity with all things.” 

’*And in as much as the subjective is also 
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objective, and the objective also subjective, and 
as the contraries under each are indistinguish- 
ably blended, does it not become impossible 
for us to say whether subjective and objective 
really exist at all ? 

“When subjective and objective are both 
without their correlates, that is the very axis 
of Tao, And when that axis passes through 
the centre at which all infinitives converge, 
positive and negative alike blend into an 
infinite one «*Therefore, it is that, viewed 
from the standpoint of Tao, a beam and a 
pillar are identical, so are ugliness and beauty, 
greatness and wickedness, perverseness and 
strangeness Destruction is the same as 
construction ; construction is the same as 
destruction. Nothing is subject either to 
construction or destruction, for these condi¬ 
tions are brought together into one.*' 

“Only the truly intelligent understand this 
principle of the identity of all things. They 
do not view things as apprehended by themsel¬ 
ves. subjectively, but transfer themselves into 
the position of the things viewed. And viewing 
them thus they arc able to comprehend them 
nay, to master them, and he who can master 
them is near the great Tao'\ 

It is clear that Chuang Tze never believes that the 
impressions from the senses can give us truth, and is 
inclined to say that those who trust their senses 
become slaves of the impressions. He tries to find a 
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criterion for truth, but comes across the more funda¬ 
mental questions of dimension, quantity and right and 
wrong. He shows us that the comparative themes are 
mere illusions. In order to get rid of these illusions 
and reach the truth, one must note that the subjectives 
and objectives are mutually dependent or, in this ter¬ 
minology. transcending over these correlations. Right 
or wrong, which in modern terminology is the judg¬ 
ment of values, is the fundamental question of the 
philosophical schools whether it is Confucian, Taoist 
or Mohist, because each of these schools has its own 
view of moral values. Chuang Tze tried to wipe out 
the fundamental questions, and suggest his way of 
^‘Wandering in the Air^—to reach a wider horizon and 
deeper profundity. From the air, the quarrels among 
the philosophical schools are mere spots on the face 
of the earth. He shows us that the question of right 
or wrong is not easy to decide if you look at their 
correlatives. He says : 

“Granting that you and I argue, if you beat 
me and not I, arc you necessarily right or 
wrong ? Or if I beat you and not you me, am I 
necessarily right and you wrong ? Or are we 
both partly right and partly wrong ? Or are we 
both wholly right or are we both wholly wrong ? 
You and I cannot know this and consequently 
the world will be in ignorance of the truth. 

“Whom shall I employ as arbiter between us ? 
If I employ someone who takes your view, he 
will side with you, how can such a one arbitr¬ 
ate between us ? If I employ someone who 
takes my view, he will side with me, how can 
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such a one arbitrate between us ? And if 
I employ someone who differs or agrees with 
both of us. he will be equally unable to decide 
between us. Since you and I and a man cannot 
decide, then, must we not depend upon 
another ? Such a dependence is as if it 
were not dependence. We forget what is 
called Time and Knowledge. We arc sub¬ 
merged in the unity of the infinite.'" 

After these attempts to obliterate the so-called 
distinctions of big, small, high, low, right and wrong, 
the Taoists have reached the conclusions which 
underline their fundamental attitude. Firstly, there 
is a remark which occurs very often in the book of 
Chaang Tzc. This is '^The greatest is what has 
no exterior ; the smallest is what has no interior/' This 
means neither the planetary systems nor the atom. 
For, besides the sun there are still spaces outside, then 
you can call this the greatest. On the other hand 
anything which has not an interior and C‘\n no more 
be divided can be called smallest. According to this 
definition the Taoists call tai shin ( big mountain > 
small, on the other hand, the top of a spikelet great. 
This way of calling things is somewhat puzzling to an 
ordinary person, but by this the Taoist is saying that 
the distinction between great and small is according 
to your view-point and nothing is great or small in 
itself, 

By the same token they reach another principle 
that everything is identical. On the other hand you 
may say that everything is different. From the point 
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of view of difference, you can find the difference 
between two leaves on the same tree, as the Greeks 
say. But from the point of view of identity, yo«i 
will find the sameness between two different things. 
Thus again the distinction between things is the 
question of view-point. The Taoists find that these 
distinctions are meaningless and that they give a lot of 
trouble to men who hold different view-points. They 
want to do away with them by telling the people that 
it is better to be united with the eternal Tao than to 
think in the terms of opposites. From the view-point of 
Too there is no distinction of what is valuable or 
worthless ; from the view-point of the different kinds 
of things, each of them values itself and holds others 
cheap. From the view-point of custom what is called 
high or low never comes from within but from social 
psychology. From the point of view of difference# if 
you call a thing great, because it is relatively great or 
small, there is nothing in creation which is not great, 
nothing which is not small. To know that the 
universe is but a mere tare seed and that the tip of a 
spikelet is a mountain, then the difference of great 
and small can be obliterated. From the point of view 
of function, if you call something existing or non- 
existing, in reference to the function it fulfils or does 
ot fulfil, then there is nothing which does not exist, 
nothing which does exist. To know that East and 
West are in contrary directions, yet one cannot exist 
without the other, this is the due adjustment of func¬ 
tions. From the point of view of personal interest, 
you call a thing good or evil, because it is good or evil 
according to one’s interest, then there is nothing 
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which is not good, nothing which is not evil. They 
say Yao and Chieh were both good and both evil 
from their opposite points of view. The Toaist knows 
well that the distinction between high and low, big 
and small and the question of right and wrong are 
something deep-rooted ; yet they find a way to elimi¬ 
nate these and ask the people to be aloof from them. 
All these arguments are attempts to get rid of the 
distinctions which have existed since the begin¬ 
ning; of human life. After the elimination of 
the relative terms Chuang Tze tells us what is the 
nature of Tao. He said : 

**Tao has its laws and its evidences, It is 
devoid both of action and form. It may be 
transmitted but cannot be conceived. It may 
be obtained but it cannot be seen. Before there 
were heaven and earth, there had been Tao, It 
has proceeded without change from all time. 
Spiritual being drew their spirituality therefrom, 
while the universe has become what we see it 
now. To Tao the zenith is not high, nor is the 
nadir low ; no point in time is long ago, nor by 
lapse of ages has it grown old. In another way 
Chuang Tze described Tao as follows :—‘Oh 
my exemplar ! thou who destroyest all things 
and dost not account it cruelty ; thou w^ho 
benefitist all time and dost not account it jen ; 
thou who art older than antiquity and dost 
not account it age ; thou who supportest 
the universcf shaping the many forms in it and 
dost not account it skill,—this is the happiness 
of heaven.” 
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He is explaining here that the views from the 
angles of relative terms leads one to confusion. He 
asks the people to give them up and to merge them¬ 
selves in Tao. 

Chuang Tze following Lao Tze. belives that Tao 
is the creator of this world ; it is the ruler never 
undergoing any change from the very beginning. 
In other words, it is the infinite, the absolute, 
so it never perishes as the phenomenal world. 
He says : 

“Knowledge of the G^eat One, of the Great 
Negative, of the Great Nomenclature, of the 
Great Uniformity, of the Great Spaces, of 
the Great Truth, of the Great Law—this is 
perfection. The Great One is omnipresent ; 
the g:rcat Negative is omnipotent : the great 
Nomenclature is all inclusive ; the great 
Uniformity is all assimilative, the great Space 
is all receptive ; the great Truth is all 
exacting ; the great Law is all abiding. The 
ultimate end is the Heaven. It is manifested 
in the Laws of Nature. It is the hidden spring. 
At the beginning .it was. This, however, is 
inexplicable, it is unknowable, but in the 
unknowable it reaches the known.” 

This is the Chinese way of describing the Tao, the 
Creator. It is also the highest reverence paid to Tao. 
One does not find such reverence in the books of the 
Confucian school and although it also acknowledged 
the greatness of heaven, it was not expressed in this 
way. Here we find a fundamental difference between 
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these two schools, for the Taoist school considers 
that this world is nothing but a manifestation of the 
creator, Tao- 

He now asks the question whether is transcen¬ 
dent or immanent. This has never been thoroughly 
discussed. Why not ? It may be due to the fact that 
although the Taoists were inclined to the theory 
of immanence, they knew of no antagonistic views 
which put up a counter-argument. Thus there was 
no thorough discussion ; and because there was no 
thorough discussion, there was no clear answer. In 
Europe one school stands for the theory of immanence 
and the other stands for the theory of transcendence. 
This means that one believes that God is inside the 
world, and the other thinks that the Creator must be 
outside this world. The latter which stands for the 
theory of transcendence, believes in a personal God, 
who created the world. In China only the Taoist 
school has tried to set up the theory of creation and 
its adherents believe that Tau is the creator of the 
world. This speculation stops here and does not go 
further to find out what is the relation of the creator 
to the created ; whether the creator is inside or out¬ 
side of it. I think their theory of creation is limited 
to finding the first cause and does not go further to 
find out whether the creator is personal or not, for 
their curiosity is satisfied by the theory that the crea¬ 
tion of the w^orld is a manifestation of Tao. 

Chuang Tze tells us repeatedly : “You can never 
know Tao by studying only one aspect of the myriad 
things in this world, because everything is limited in 
its own way. For, although it partakes of Tao the 
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whole of Tao is not there. Hence one must take a 
comprehensive view and then grasp the fundamental 
principle which is immutable and imperative ” He 
makes a comparative study of the different things 
knowing that each of them only represents a very 
limited aspect ; but behind which the fundamentals 
underlying this world can be sought. Chuang Tze 
expounds his theory with the following story : "One leg 
of a dragon is envious of the centipede ; the 
centipede is envious of the snake ; the snake is envious 
of the wind ; the wind is envious of the eyes ; the eyes 
are envious of the mind.’* First he gives us this list, 
then comes the conversation between them. 

The one-legged Dragon said to the centipede : 

"What is the reason that I have only one leg 
and seem a cripple ? Why do you have 
hundreds of feet ?’’ The centipede answered : 
"Don’t you see a fountain ? It gives out water, 
when it is big, it is like a pearl, but when 
it is small, it is like dew, the number is endless ; 
I just move on according to my natural insti¬ 
nct, I do not know why'’. Then the centipede 
asked the snake : "Although I have hundreds 
of feet, I can never equal you in speed. Why ?" 
The snake answered : "Any action according to 
the natural instinct cannot be changed. Feet 
are of no use to me’’. "Then the snake said : 
"Wind, although I move on my shoulder and 
am a vertebrate, still I am walking, but you 
can arise in the North sea and go over to the 
South sea ; yet there is no trace of your coming 
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and going”. The answer of the wind is : “Al¬ 
though I can rise from the North sea and go to 
the South sea, yet when one raises a finger, I 
cannot break it ; when one treads upon me I 
cannot kick back, but to pull a big tree or a 
big house, I can do it. Do not mind about these 
small limitations, then you can make a con¬ 
quest over all. To make a big conquest of all 
things is the rule of a sage”. 

Although Chuang Tze talks about the rule of a Sage, 
what he really means is the nature of the eternal Tao. 
A thing is limited in its use and nature. This is why 
everything is finite. One must go over its finiteness 
and become united with the infinite ; to be united with 
the infinite is the subject repeatedly expounded by 
Chuang Tze in his book. 

According to Chuang Tze '"lao is underlying every 
aspect of things in the world, so naturally he 
comes to the conclusion that Tao is everywhere. So 
far he believes in the immanence of Tao. 

“Once Tung Kuo Tze asked Chuang Tze, 
•‘The so-called Tao^ where is it ?” Chuang Tze 
replied, “It is everywhere.” Tung Kuo Tze 
said again, ‘*You must make it more clear. 
Chung Tze said, “It is in the tare seeds.*' Then 
Tung Kuo Tze said : “It is too low ?” Chuang 
Tze : “It is in the bricks and tiles. Tung Kuo 
Tze : “Oh, why is it so low ?’’ Chuang Tze 
f urther said : “It is in the stool.” Then 
Tung Kuo Tze remained silent Chuang Tze 
said again : “Your question is not yet to the 
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point ; 3 »ou know the ancient supervisor of the 
pig market wants to find out whether a pig is 
fat or not, he must go and find out how the 
leg is, that means, to go as low as possible ; do 
not try to find Tao in a designated place, it is 
in the manifold things, it is everywhere all- 
comprehensive and all-embracing. If you can 
take a wandering in the palace of the infinite, 
then you know the embracing and the identity 
of Tao^ It goes everywhere and nobody knows 
where it will reach ; it comes and goes though 
no one knows where it will stop. It comes and 
goes and no one knows where it will end,” 

Reading this conversation we are reminded that 
the same kind of speculation took place among the 
Greek philosophers. We know that Socrates and Plato 
believed in the theory of Ideas which is the pattern for 
the different kinds of things below in this world. 
Parmenides raised the same question before Socrates 
just as Tung Kuo Tze raised the question to Chuang 
Tze. Parmenides said : 

“And when you feel equally undecided, Socrates, 
about things the mention of which may provoke a- 
smile, I mean such things as hair, mud, dirt or any¬ 
thing else that is foul and base, would you suppose 
that each of these has an idea distinct from the 
phenomena with which we come into contact ? 

“Certainly not,” said Socrates, “visible things like 
these are such as they appear to us. and I am afraid 
that there would be an absurdity in assuming any 
idea of them, although I sometimes get disturbed and 
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begin to think that there is nothing without an idea, 
but then again, when I have taken up this position, 
I run away because I am afraid that T fall into the 
bottomless pit of nonsense and perish, and I return to 
the ideas of which I was just now speaking, and busy 
myself with them.'* 

The Greek philosophers seemed shy to say that the 
idea exists in hair, mud, dirt, or anything foul ; but 
Chuang Tze was a man of another character ; he tried 
to make serious talks in a sarcastic way. He could 
start a talk about anything which was highly ideal, but 
he would come down to a level which even was foul 
and base. To us he is not a serious-minded man 
because he thought that when you would converse 
about low and base subjects, it would simply become 
more attractive ; he went to the extreme and you 
could not turn him aside ; but this kind of speculation 
is also found in other philosophies. In the Upanishads 
we find the sentence : “The finite is in the in¬ 
finite.” Atman is the entire universe. It is the 
Prana. It is speech, it is mind, it is everything in 
the universe. But suddenly it appears in the following 
words which are similar to those spoken by Chuang 
Tze : “God is present in the vile dust and in the 
small mote.” I do not think the Indian philosopher 
talked sarcastically like Chuang Tze, but both used 
the same expression in order to show that Tao is really 
everywhere, not only in high ideas but also in the 
small things. Only in this way can you show that Tao 
is really all comprehensive. For this reason also, we 
can only find Tao when we become united with the 
infinite. It is quite a surprise to us that in the discus- 
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sion of the immanence of Tao we find the same way 
of thinking, and also the same form or expre¬ 
ssion whether in China, India, or in Greece. Nobody 
can say that they are somehow related. We can 
only say that their thoughts coincided with each 
othcr- 

Chuang Tze gives us a picture of a perfect man ; 
this means, one who is immortal. He said • *‘The 
pure men of old did not know what it was to love life 
or to hate death. They did not rejoice in birth, nor 
strive to put off dissolution. They did not forget 
whence it was they had sprung, nor did they seek to 
liasten their return thither. Cheerfully they played 
their allotted parts waiting patiently for the end. This 
is what was called not to lead the world astray from 
Tao, nor to let human seek to supplement the divine. 
And this is what was meant by a pure man.” This ideal 
of pure men had a great influence on the later 
development of the Taoist Religion, the members 
of which sought by means of meditative exercises to 
attain immortality. 

Having done away with the distinctions of big, 
small, hii?h, low, honour and dishonour, Chuang 
Tze tells the people to live in conformity with Tao 
or Heaven. His advice is to take no heed of time, 
nor of right or wrong, but of passing into the realm 
of the infinite and to take their final rest therein. 
“Fishes are born in water, man is born in Tao \ if 
fishes get ponds to live in they thrive ; if man gets 
Tao to live in, he may live his life in peace.” By this 
Chuang Tze means that a pond is the natural environ¬ 
ment for fishes to live in, because there is enough 
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water. Once the pond is dried up, even if man wants 
to moisten it with breezes and dampen it with spittle ; 
it is of no use. It is the same thing with mankind. 
If men know how to develop themselves and go along 
the road of Tao, then there will be peace and order 
everywhere ; otherwise even the many kinds of advice 
as to what should be done and what should not be done 
will not be of any use. By praisin^^ Yao ( the Sage 
Emperor )and by blaming Chieh, it will also be of no 
use. Every addition to or deviation from nature 
belongs n it to the ultimate perfection of all ; he who 
would attain to such perfection would never lose sight 
of the matter of his existence ; with him the joined is 
not united, nor the separate apart ; neither the long is 
excess ; nor the short wanting. For. just as a duck's 
legs, so short, cannot be lengthened without pain to the 
duck, and a crane’s legs, so long, cannot be shortened 
without misery to the crane, so what is long in 
mans moral nature cannot be cut off. nor that which 
is short can be lengthened ; all sorrow is thus 
avoided. To live in conformity with Tao or Nature 
is the fundamental principle of Chuang Tze’s ideal 
life. 

Now let us see how Chuang Tze attacked 
the Confucian school. Before dealing with his 
criticisms, I might say that Chuang Tze, as a con¬ 
temporary of Mencius, knew all the views of 
the different schools; yet he concentrated his 
opposition against the Confucian school, but 
nor against the schools of Moh Tze or the Legalists. 
.1 have mentioned before that Tao or Tien Tao is a 
very old idea which began with Chinese history. This 
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idea is a common source for the Taoists and Confu- 
cianists. But the Taoists believe that to be united 
with Tao is the best way for mankind. While 
the Confucianists believe that from 2'ao they will 
derive the moral ideas w»hich give us the rules of our 
conduct ; The Contucianists, preaching on the moral 
ideas, appeared to the Taoists as merely seeking for 
more distinctions, and these distinctions can lead only 
to many kinds of labelling which give rise to many 
troubles, and this school is so kindred to them that it 
becomes the nearest target for them to shoot at. This 
may be the reason why they concentrated their attack 
on the Confucian school. But Chuang Tze has not 
forgotten how to deal with the other schools roo. Let 
us study how he first attacked the Confucian school. 
In the Chapter called “Double Thumb” he says : 

“It is a double thumb which is not common to 
man, for it is an extravagance of what man has 
acquired. An abnormal mass of tissue is some¬ 
thing strange to the human body ; it is also a 
kind of extravagance. Those who are very 
interested in the moral ideas or Jen and Yi, 
which have nothing to do vvith the right nature 
of Tao and Te, arc also regarded as a kind of 
diversion. A double toe is useless for the foot, 
a double thumb is useless for the hand. Too 
much discussion about the five human relations 
and the moral value of c/en and Yi is also an 
extravagance of the human wisdom. 

“Those who discovered the many colours make 
our eyes blinded with them. Those who dis- 
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covered the musical notes made our hearing 
dim ; those who arc extravagant in the dis¬ 
cretion of Jen and Yi put obstacles in the 
development of our virtue ; those who indulge 
in argument and waste a lot of time in talking 
about hardness and whiteness, similarity and 
difference waste their time in fruitless talk. 
All this can be called abnormality or super¬ 
fluity.” 

Chuang Tze went to say that since Yao and Shun 
appeared to the world with their calling of Jen and 
Yi, the whole world ran after them —Jen and Yi ; yet 
it is contrary to nature. What is contrary to nature 
cannot lead you into peace and order. Chuang 
Tze gives an example : He tells us that there were 
two men and two boys who looked after a herd of 
sheep, but both of them had lost their sheep. He 
asked them why they had lost their sheep. One said : “I 
brought books with me and when I read them I lost 
the sheep.” The other said : “Because I gambled, so 
I lost the sheep.'* Although reading a book was a good 
thing, and gambling was a bad thing, the result was 
the same, that is, loss of the sheep. It is the same with 
the human conduct. One devotes himself to doing 
good and sacrifices his life. A robber dies from his 
act of of robbing. Though the courses of these two 
men are different, both do something which is 
contrary to nature, so one cannot say what the good 
man does is right and what the bad man does is wrong. 
In the eyes of Chuang Tze. one should do what is in 
conformity with Nature. Moral ideas are something 
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that is imposed upon man and in his view the discuss¬ 
ion of Jen and Yi is just the same kind of extravagance 
as the double thumb. 

In the book of Chuang Tze we find a great number 
of conversations of Confucius. We can be sure that 
these conversations never took place, but they were 
the fabrications of the Taoists* The Taoists had no 
consideration for historical accuracy ; so they could 
fabricate such stories as to suit their own purpose. This 
kind of conversation cannot be taken to represent the 
philosophy ot Confucius, but should be taken as 
attacks by the Taoist school against the Confucian 
school. In the book of Chuang Tze a story appears 
narrating that Confucius called on Lao Tze in order to 
find some rare books in the archives, but Lao 
Tze did not permit him to see any book- Then 
Confucius talked with Lao Tze ab )ut the 12 Classics 
but Lao Tze stopped him talking and said : “Do not 
talk so elaborately, just mention the essential points." 
Confucius answered, “The essential points are Jen and 
Yi." Lao Tze asked ; "Do Jen and Yi belong to 
human nature ?” Confucius replied : "Yes. without the 
virtue of Jen you cannot accomplish anything , without 
Yi, you cannot live, so Jen and Yi belong to the human 
nature ; without Jen and Yi the life is not worth 
living." Then Lao Tze said ; “What is the nature of 
Jen and Yi ?’* Confucius explained : ‘ They make up 
your mind to be happy with other pepole ; then you 
have universal love without the elements of selfish¬ 
ness." Lao Tze cried : “They are quite contradictory. 
Your theory of universal love is to eliminate all self ; is 
not your elimination of self a positive affirmation of 
13 
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self ? .’Sir, if you would like that the whole world be 
satisfied with its life, then there is the regularity of 
the universe ; there is brightness of the sun and moon, 
there are the groups of the stars, never changing ; 
there are classes of birds and beasts flocking together ; 
there are trees and shrubs which are growing upwards. 
If you take Te as a model artd follow the Tao^ then 
you will be perfect. What for is this vain struggle 
after Jen and Yi, as if beating a drum in search of 
a fugitive ? Alas, Sir, you have brought much confusion 
into the mind of man/* It is quite clear that this was 
written to expose the wickedness of the Confucian 
school and to confirm the theory of the Taoist school. 
But we also find that the name of Confucius is not 
mentioned, so the attack is indirectly implied. This 
attack continued in a conversation between Duke of 
Huan, the King of Chi and his wheelwright. It is 
written in Chuang Tze as follows • 

“Books are what the world values as 
representing Tao, but books only consist of 
words and the valuable part of words is the 
thought therein contained. Thought has a 
certain implication which cannot be conveyed 
in words, yet the world values words as the 
essence. Though the whole world values 
them, they are not of value, as the essence in 
which the world values them is not the essence 
in which they arc valuable. What is visible 
by seeing is the shape and colour ; what is 
audible by listening is the name and sound ; 
mankind thinks that by depending on shape 
colour, name and voice, they can get a true 
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picture, but a true picture is not exhaustible 
in shape, colour, name and sound ; therefore, 
the wise men do not depend on words, 
and one who depends on words is not 
wise ; so the whole world is ignorant in this 
respect. 

“While the Duke of Huan was one day 
reading in his Hall, the wheelwright was 
working below ; throwing down his hammer 
and chisel and mounting the steps, this wheel¬ 
wright asked the Duke : “What words is Your 
Highness studying ?*’ The Duke replied, “I am 
studying the words of the Sages." Then the 
wheelwright asked, “Are the Sages alive T* The 
Duke answered “No, they are dead." The 
wheelwright rejoined : “Then the words Your 
Highness is studying are only the words of the 
ancients " The Duke cried, ‘'‘What do you 
mean by interfering with what I read ; explain 
yourself or you shall die.*' Then the wheel¬ 
wright made a long explanation, “Take my own 
trade as an illustration ; in making a wheel, if 
you work too slowly you cannot make it firm ; 
if you work too fast the spokes will not fit in, 
we must go neither too slowly nor too fast, 
there must be good co-ordination of mind and 
hand. Words cannot explain what it is, but 
there is some mysterious art in it. I cannot 
teach it to my son, nor can he learn it from me 
and though he is grown up I am still making 
wheels in my old age. If ancients too give 
what they cannot impart when they are dead 
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and gone, then what Your Highness is studying 
must be dross.” 

The target of this conversation was Confucius be¬ 
cause he was a man who, according to his own words, 
believed in antiquity. He edited the books handed 
down by our ancestors and he always made quotations 
from them. Because, the Confucius’ school highly 
appreciates the experience of the past, it never neg¬ 
lects to refer to the history of the ancient period. But 
the Taoists think differently ; they like to be original 
and never refer to the records of the old period. They 
want to mould the whole world according to their 
theory, so the old books appear to them as something 
that could be neglected. Again in the Chapter 
of Horse’s Hoofs Chuang Tze said : “When the Sages 
appeared, creeping by the people over Jen, and fetter¬ 
ing them with Yi, doubt found its way to the world 
and then with their gushing over music, and fussing 
over the ritual the Empire became divided in itself.” 
These are mere criticisms. The worst attack appears 
in the two Chapters—*‘The Robber Tsai”, and “The 
Opening or Taking away the Safety Box.” The Robber, 
Tsai is legendary brother of Liu Shia Ki with whom 
Confucius was very friendly. As the Robber Tsai 
had followers of 9,000 men, he could commit all kinds 
of violence everywhere. He could even attack the 
feudal lords ; he broke the houses and plundered ; 
he took away horses, cows or even women ; he had no 
sympathy for parents or family, so the people in his 
surroundings suffered very much. Then Confucius 
told Liu Shia Ki ; ‘’You are a man of honour, yet your 
brother do a lot of damage to the people, for your 
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sake I am ashamed, so I would like to go to tell him to 
stop these bad habits.” Then Liu Shia Ki said : If a 
younger brother does not listen to the words of an 
older one, what can I do ? My brother Tsai is 
very clever in talking and obstinate, and he even 
knows how to argue with his counterpart, so it is 
better for you not to go.’ But Confucius did not allow 
himself to be stopped ; he went to the robber Tsai with 
a group of his disciples. When Confucius appeared, the 
robber Tsai was very angry, his eyes became very 
red but he had reason and said, ‘‘‘You are a clever 
hypocrite, Confucius of the Kingdom of Lu. You can 
coin words in the name of King Wen and King Wu ; 
you put on a kind of hat and a kind of ox skin 
girdles ; You are talkative and full of false theory. 
You cat without cultivating and clothe yourself with¬ 
out weaving ; you know how to discuss about right and 
and wrong and make the world puzzled* In order to 
get riches and honour you arc the greatest robber in 
the world. What is the reason that the whole world 
does not call you robber Confucius, but call me a rob¬ 
ber ? After this abuse Confucius had not a chance 
to say anything ; he was so chagrined that he went 
away. Butin the Chapter on the Safety Box, Chuang 
Tze says : 

“In order to prevent the opening of the 
treasure box you must snap and bind it, then 
lock it with a pad-lock. This is the usual way 
of preventing robbers, but when a great robber 
comes in, he just puts the boxes on his 
shoulders and runs away. All this fussing 
and locking is good for him too, for the 
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ordinary wisdom of safekeeping is just to keep 
the treasures safe for the great robber. It is 
the same thing with the Sages whose work is 
merely the safe keeping for the great robbers. 
This can be shown by an example. The 
kingdom of Chi is densly populated ; the area 
of this kingdom is about 2.000 sq. miles ; 
their government organization, their ancestral 
temple including their local government are 
all patterned according to the words of the 
sages. One day when Tien Cheng Tzu 
assassinated the King of Chi and usurped the 
throne, what he robbed was not only the 
physical kingdom itself but also the laws and 
institutions and its culture which was brought 
forth by the sages many years ago. After this 
usurpation, although it was known that he had 
robbed the country, he was quite safe just like 
Yao and Sun ! The Royal House of Tien 
lasted 12 generations. When the usurper 
robbed a country he robbed also the institu¬ 
tions, laws and cultures which had been 
brought about by the sages and wise men ; 
even what the sages looked after and kept 
safe was a kind of accumulation for the great 
robber. Is it not true that the sages are the 
mere door-keepers of the great robbers ?” 

Here Chuang Tze clarifies one question. This 
question is that the spiritual heritage of a nation 
can easily be changed when political power is 
transferred. Thus in this chapter Chuang Tze tells 
us that the change of political power is the easiest 
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way to put on a new pattern of culture. The blame 
for this kind of change should be laid at the usurper 
of power, but Chuang Tze thinks the contrary. 
He thinks that this change in moral values are 
merely makeshifts for the facility of robbers. So 
he thinks that the moral ideas are useless. They 
should be done away with and not to be encouraged. 
Chuang Tze put the following words in the mouth of 
robber Tsai : “Even with a robber nothing can happen 
without Tao. A robber must make a guess where the 
treasure boxes are kept, this is his wisdom ; someone 
must enter first, this is bravery, and then guarding to 
the end is their loyalty, their fair distribution of spoil 
is justice ; without working according to this principle 
you cannot be a great robber. Therefore, robbery 
cannot be organised without Tao ; for the robbers 
derive their knowledge from the sages.” The 
conclusion is that when the Sages arc born great 
robbers arise and so long as the Sages do not die, the 
great robbers will not be stopped. If you still have 
confidence in the sages, Chuang Tze will show you 
that the effect is contrary, 

“When you have bushels for measuring, there 
will be robbers who steal away the bushels ; 
when you have weights for weighing, there 
will be robbers who steal away the weights : 
when you have seals to show identity, then 
there will be robbers who steal your seal ; 
when you have Jen and Yi to teach the 
people how to behave better, yet there will 
be somebody to steal away Jen and Yi. Why 
is it so ? Because the robbers who steal 
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small things will be punished according to 
law ; but those who steal away the kingdoms 
will become feudal lords, therefore it is said : 
‘At the doors of the feudal lords there exists 
Jen and Yi'\ 

Chuang Tze comes to the conclusion that when 
you do away with your scales and weights then there 
will be no contention among the people. When you 
do away with your sages and wisdom, then robbers 
will be stopped. We know that this is not the way to 
stop robbery, but he shows us that the advice of the 
sages is not the surest way to prevent robbery, 
especially in the case of change in political power in 
which the culture-patterns become easily abused and 
be moulded according to the selfish motives of those 
who are in power. According to the Taoists, more 
knowledge can only produce quarrels and confusions ; 
so the Taoists consider knowledge as a kind of 
forbidden fruit. “When there are bows and arrows 
then the birds feel unsafe ; when there is more 
bait and more nets then the fishes feel unsafe in 
water ; when there are more nets and traps, then the 
beasts feel unsafe in the wilds ; when there is more 
knowledge concerning the identity or difference, 
then the thinking world will be puzzled. So the 
confusion to the world is due to excessive knowledge. 
The whole world is seeking after what is still unknown 
and never tries to know what is already known ; 
they know how to disapprove what is not good, they 
do not know how to disapprove what is considered 
good. This is the reason of the great confusion of 
the world". Such attacks by the Taoists against the 
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Confucianists show that they put all the blame for 
social ills at the door of the Confucian school, or 
in other words, at the door of the Chinese civilization. 
It is right to say that too much desire makes mankind 
greedy ; too much knowledge makes a man a sophist ; 
but how to uproot desire and knowledge is a 
question to which Chnang Tze has not given us a 
satisfactory answer. 

From Chuang Tzc’s philosopy we go on to discuss 
his view on politics. Here we do not find anything new 
which is different from Lao Tze, because he believes 
also in the theory of ^‘Nothing Doing”. He believes 
that any active or inactive work by the government 
will end in futility and cause confusion. It is 
better to remain inactive, and yet one must not leave 
anything undone. One man, called Yang Tze Chu 
asked Lao Tuan : “if a man does things quickly, if he is 
strong, alert, intelligent and has a clear vision of every 
thing and studies hard, can this man become a good 
ruler?” Lao Tuan answered, ‘’This man, if he wants 
to follow the steps of a Sage, is like a man who can 
easily learn his art and craft, but he can only special¬ 
ize in his own skill.” Yang Tze Chu then asked, “What 
is the rule of a good king “’A good ruler is one whose 
work overshadows all the world, but he does it as if it 
were nothing originally from him. He can influence 
all people but he docs not make the people feel that 
they are dependent on him. Any work which is done 
will not be pronounced, but he will let the people find 
their pleasure in it. The ruler stands in a place which 
is immeasurable and he wanders in the unfathomable. 
If this is the theory of a government I would rather 
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call it his philosophy of government. In another 
place Chuang Tze said : 

“A man named ‘Axis of the heaven’ asked' 
another man called ‘Nameless’ how to rule the 
world. The Nameless said : “Go away, do not 
talk about such questions. Hike to make friends 
with the Creator ; when I am tired of it then I 
ride as a bird in the air to go boyend the four 
directions—above and below ; I do not care 
about how to rule the world.’' But Axis of the 
heaven insisted on asking when the Nameless 
answered ; If you are wandering in the Abysmal 
and unite yourself with what is natural and do 
not have any inclination for anything selfish,, 
then the whole world will be in order.’’ 

From this view-point Chuang Tze thinks one should 
leave everything to nature and this is why he wrote 
his Chapter on “Horse’s Hoofs ” In this connection. 
I may mention that Bertrand Russell, when he was on 
a lecture tour in China, (1922) was especially pleased 
with this Chapter, which reads as follows : 

“Horses have hoofs to carry them over 
frost and snow ; hair to protect them from 
wind and cold ; they eat grass and drink water 
and fling up their heels over the campaign. 
Such is the real nature of horses. Palatial 
dwellings arc of no use to them. One day 
Po Lo appeared saying : “I understand the 
management of horses'”. So he branded them, 
and equipped them, and pared their hoofs, and 
put halter on them tying them up by the 
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head, and shackling them by the feet, and dis¬ 
posing them in stables, with the result that 
two or three in every ten died. Then he kept 
them hungry and thirsty, trotting and gallo¬ 
ping them, grooming and trimming them, with 
the misery of the tasselled bridle before and 
with the fear of the netted whip behind, until 
more than half of them were dead”. 

“The potter says, T can do what I will with 
clay. If I want it round, I use compasses ; if 
rectangular, a square ; the carpenter says, ‘’T 
can do what I will with wood. If I want 
it curved, I use an arc ; if straight, a line ; 
but on what grounds can we think that the 
things of clay, or wood, desire this application 
of compasses and square, of arc and line 
Nevertheless every age extols Po Lo for his 
skill in managing horses, and potters and car¬ 
penters for their skill with clay and wood. 
Those who govern the empire make the same 
mistake.” 

This Chapter is nothing but an exposition of the 
Taoist theory of *‘Doing nothing”. In works of the 
Taoists you find very little about their view on the 
institutions of government. In the books of Confu¬ 
cius and Mencius both of them tell us that the 
fundamental policy of a government is to enrich and 
educate the people. Mencius goes more into details 
in telling us how land ownership and what the 
administration of forest and fisheries should be, and 
also about the clothing and pension for older men. 
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In the books of the Taoists you will find nothing of 
this kind because they want to leave all these things 
to the people themselves and with no interference 
from the government. The Taoists are the philoso¬ 
phical anarchists of China. They are fond of freedom 
and want to be released from all kinds of fetters. 

It is interesting to make a comparative study of the 
different kinds of valuations b^^ the Confucianists 
and the Taoists on three questions. These three 
questions are three descriptions of characters w^hich 
often appear in the books of the Confucianists ; the 
description of these political characters, whether 
they are historical facts or mere legendary tradition, 
wc do not know. The Taoists give another version for 
these three questions ; a comparison of the views on 
both sides will show us the difference in the political 
questions. 

1st, que,stion : The abdication of Yao and Shun. 
According to the old tradition, in the first period 
when the principle of hereditary succession of the 
emperors was not established, the emperors always 
selected a good man to be their successors. We call 
this the theory of abdication, handing over the 
throne to a good man who is not the son of the 
predecessor. When Mencius disciple, Wang Chang, 
asked : ** Was it the case that Yao gave the empire to 
Shun Mencius said : “No, the Emperor cannot 
give the empire to another.” Wang Chang said : 
“Yes, but Shun had the empire ; who gave it to 
him “Heaven gave it to him”, was the answer of 
Mencius. Then followed a long discussion between 
Wang Chang and Mencius to explain what Mencius 
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meant by one emperor not being able to give the 
empire to another ; that the handing over the 
government was settled by the will of the people re¬ 
presenting the will of Heaven. This was the gist of 
the theory of abdication, but in the book of Chuang 
Tze there is also a chapter on the abdication theory. 
In this chapter it seemed as if both Yao and Shun 
asked many people to take over the Government but 
nobody wanted to take it. 

I shall mention one such case. Shun asked Shea- 
chio to take over the government bun Shea-chio 
said: “I live in this world, clothe myself with furs in 
winter, and with jute in summer. When I plough 
in the spring I c.\ert myself ; in autum I reap and 
have my harvest, so I can rest. I work at sun-rise and 
rest at sunsest, I am just wandering in this world 
and feel happy ; I will have nothing to do with the 
business of the government ; so Shun, you do not know 
me well. Thus refusing he went away to the moun¬ 
tains. This type of story appears often in the works 
of the Taoists because they always despised the 
business of the government, and so it is quite proba¬ 
ble that such stories were fabricated and had no basis 
in fact. I will not say that there were thus two ver- 
versions, one given by the Confucian school, the 
other given by the Taoists, both of which conflic¬ 
ted with each other* but that they showed rather 
the different valuations on the part of each school. 

The 2nd. question : The justification of the right of 
rebellion. Mencius had said that the first founder of 
the Shang dynasty, named Tang, brought down the 
last tyrant of the Hsia dynasty. Mencius considered 
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that Tang’s action was not a regicide or murder of an 
emperor, but exercised the right of rebellion. Mencius 
^aid about Tang as follows ; ' It is said in the Book of 
History that as soon as Tang began his executive work 
:at the place Ko, the whole empire had confidence in 
him. When he pursued his work in the east, the 
tribes of the west murmured ; so did those of the 
north. When he was engaged in the south, the people 
there asked : “Why does he make us last ? Thus, the 
looking of the people to him was like the looking in a 
time of great drou^dit to clouds and rainbows. The 
frequenters of the market stopped not ; the husba¬ 
ndmen made no change in their operations ; while he 
punished their rulers, he consoled the people. His 
progress was like the falling of opportune rain, and the 
people were delighted. It is said again in the Book of 
History ; “We have waited long for our Prince ; the 
Prince’s coming will be our reviving,” 

But Chuang Tze gives us another story about how 
Tang made these conquests. 

“Tang consulted with Pien Suei on how to 
conquer the last tyrant of the Hsia dynasty, 
Chieh. Pien Suei, who refused to give him an 
opinion, mentioned a man’s name, I Yin, as, 
being suitable to assist him. After having 
defeated Chieh and made his conquest, Tang 
went back again to Pien Suei and asked him 
to take over the throne. Pien Suei said : “At 
the first, before your conquest you came to 
consult me, this means you treat me as a plot¬ 
ter ; after the conquest you ask me to take over 
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the government, this means you consider me as 
a greedy man. 1 live in a world of disturbances 
and a man like you who work against Tao 
come to me twice to put stain on my character. 
I am tired of your boring me. So he went away 
and drowned himself. Then Tang asked 
another man, Mui Kuang to take over the 
business by saying, “A wise man makes a plan, 
a military man carries out the work, but a man 
of noble character should be on the throne ; 
so you are the man who should be on the 
throne. Mui Kuang declined and said, “The 
murderer of an emperor is agaiast loyalty, 
the killing of people is against the principles 
•of love ; you have taken the risk but I 
come to enjoy the fruit, this is against modesty. 
According to my view one should not take an 
office from the man who acted against 
^righteousness, One should not trade on the 
• earth where disturbances prevailed. Moreover 
it goes too far to ask me to take up the throne. 
Mui Kuang went away and bound a stone 
•around his neck and drowned himself." 

The remarks of Mui Kuang were not only against 
Tang but it also showed that he did not approve of the 
•act of revolution. In showing his disagreement with 
•the actions of Tang it does not mean that he 
approved a hereditary monarchy, but he was against 
the action of revolt and murdering the people, 
because it is much worse than the role of a tyrant. 

3rd. Question : The character of Poh I and Su Chi. 
These two men at the end of the Shang dynasty 
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were relatives of the royal family. When they 
saw their emperor dismissed they refused to give 
their service to the new dynasty even when they 
were offered gifts of rice ; but they did not think 
they should live any longer so they starved them¬ 
selves. Confucius admired them by saying : 

“Refusing to surrender their wills, or to 
submit to any taint in their persons—such, I 
think, were Po-I and Su Cb/’ 

“Poll I would not serve a Prince whom he 
did not approve, nor associate with a friend 
whom he did not esteem. He would not 
stand in the court of a bad Prince, nor speak 
with a bad man ; to stand in the court 
of a bad Prince* or to speak with a bad 
man would have been to him the same as 
to sit with his court robes and court cap 
amid mire and ashes.’* 

There is a different report in the book of 
Chuang Tzc. In the Chapter, ‘'Abdication of the 
Emperor”, Chuang Tze reports that Poh I and Su 
Chi, when they heard that there was a man of 
character in the west, went there to make a call. 
When they arrived in the place called Chi Yang, 
King Wu heard about it and sent his brother 
to call on them and offer a position of rank and 
asked them to swear their allegiance. Poh I and 
Su Chi answered : 

“This is against our view of Tao ; in 
the olden days when Shen Nung (a legendary 
emperor) ruled over the whole empire: 
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he offered his sacrifice to show his respect 
but not to ask for compensation ; in dealing 
with men he showed himself faithful and 
asked for nothing in return ; if the people liked 
to have good government then he would give 
a good government; he did not make use of 
the mis-rule in order to attain achievement for 
himself. He never made use of the difficulty 
of others in order to put himself in a high 
position. During a disturbance, he did not 
take this chance to get profit for himself. 
Now the Emperor Cho made use of a 
disturbance in the Shang dynasty in order 
to make plots, raised an army and asked the 
other people to swear loyalty, asked the 
pirates to get the people to support him, to 
attain his own object by killing and fighting. 
This is to get rid of one kind of tyranny and 
substitute another. I would rather withdraw 
myself.” Then both of them went to the 
mountain, Shou Yang and died through 
starvation. 

I do not think that this story, except the last part 
about starvation, contains any historical fact. But 
again the Taoists, by making this story, tells so 
clearly their views on the question of Government. 

Now I come to the conclusion. Chuang Tze has 
no doubt improved a great deal on the theory of 
Lao Tze ; he sees clearly that Tao is something that 
is unspeakable—that is, impossible to have a predi¬ 
cate to express what Tao is. If it is nameless, you 
14 
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can have no term to express it completely. Lao Tze 
always expressed it by the terms of a child, of a 
mother, and of a low place. By using these terms he 
made a hint to the opposite sides that is. the adults, the 
father ; a high place. Chuang Tze sees this weak point, 
and tries to transcend all these contrary terms high, 
low, male and female. So he perfected the Taoist theory. 
I have mentioned before that be was a man of many 
sides ; he studied the books of Confucius and also the 
words of the Sophists at the same time, so he knew 
how to improve the system of Lao Tze. This is why, 
even in his own work, he did not classify himself along 
with Lao Tze as belonging to the same school. In his 
chapter on “The World'* in which the contemporary 
schools of thought were all evaluated and criticised, 
he put Kuan Yin and Lao Tze as a pair belonging to 
the same school. He called both of them comprehen¬ 
sive and true men. But characterised himself in the 
following words ; '*Onc is intangible and full of 
change ; he forgets life and death ; all in one with 
heaven and earth, working together with the spiritual 
being j nobody knows where he goes and nobody 
knows whence he comes, yet he covers everything 
^nd embraces all under heaven. This is the theory 
of Tao to which Chuang Tze is devoted. This charac¬ 
terization sounds as if Chuang Tze divulged something 
which is unique. 

“He thinks that this world is so grotesque 
that it is no use to talk to people in a serious 
way ; so he writes in three ways ; first, talk 
of empty cup which means that a story 
will be so told as a cup can be filled or made 
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empty ; second, weighty talk, which is a con¬ 
versation in the name of some old sages who 
could give it more credulity ; third, allegorical 
talk, which is the story of a bird or other things 
under the guise of human beings. His theory 
is discussed as if he were in a lofty place to be 
intimately familiar with the Supreme Being 
of the Universe ; yet he does not take pride 
in himself but looks down upon the myriad 
things in the world. He also refrains from 
giving sanction on right or wrong because he 
wants to be friendly with everything. Although 
his writing surprises the readers, it is so charm¬ 
ing that it never hurts the feelings of others. 
His way of presentation may be comic and 
strange but it gives pleasure to the readers. 
He is so rich in his vision that above he is 
united with the Creator and below he trans¬ 
cends the changeable causes of death and 
life and beginning and end ; his foundation is 
proud and vast; what he devotes himself to 
is sublime and lofty, yet he can adjust him¬ 
self to the externals of the world. His theory 
is profound and original and vast like the 
ocean ; who can exhaust him ? 

This description of Chuang Tze, whether it is 
written by himself or by his followers, cannot be 
accounted for to day ; yet it is a fair estimate of his 
writing and theory and his personality. 

The Taoists were the only ones in China who, as 
philosophers, aimed at founding a religion besides for- 
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ming philosophical theories. Their theories of Trinity. 
Return to the Roots and Oneness with Heaven built 
up a foundation on which a later Taoist sect erected a 
religion. We have discussed their theories only in 
their philosophical and not in their religious aspect, be¬ 
cause Taoism as a religion should be dealt else¬ 
where. 

But if you want to find the seeds of a religion, you 
find the following passage from Chuang Tze : ‘The 
perfect man soars up to the blue sky or dies down to 
yellow space, or flies to some extreme point of the 
compass without change of countenance.’ Again he 
says ; “The perfect man is a spiritual being ; were the 
ocean itself scorched up. he would not feel hot ; 
were the Milky Way frozen he vrould not feel cold ; 
were the mountains to be riven with thunder and 
the great deep be thrown up by storm he would 
not tremble.” This gives the later Taoists a belief 
that after contemplation and rigid training they can 
attain this state and become immortal. Out of this 
grows the art of cultivation for everlasting life. 
This may be also due to the claim that Lao Tze had se¬ 
cured immortality for himself. The later emperors 
believed in this claim and tried to discover an elixir 
vit% which would give them immortality or prolonged 
life. After the introduction of Buddhism from India the 
Taoists tried to imitate the Buddhists by having 
Taosit sutras in their own monasteries. We mention 
it here because the seeds for the growth of the 
Taoist religion were already latent in the works of 
Chuang Tze and Lao Tze. 

No doubt the Tacist school has made a great 
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contribution to philosophical speculation. They were 
bolder than the Confucianists because they made 
more and great advances in their way of speculation. 
They held the view that before the creation of the 
universe there was a state of nothingness—a height 
of speculation to which the Confucianist will never 
rise : because their way of thinking remains always 
on the level of Being and never goes beyond. The 
Taoists ask : “What was the state before creation ?” 
They make this bold attempt to trace back the 
creation of Being, and reach the idea of nothingness. 
TliC Confucianists always think that when you begin 
your philosophy with the idea of nothingness, you 
will forget the human being and their fundamental 
relations, so they always oppose it. 

The Taoists try to make an hypothesis to find out 
how this world was created, and they arc not 
satisfied with remaining on the level of being. Again 
the Taoists do not find a remedy in the multiplication 
of so many kinds of moral ideas like c/en. Yi, Li and 
Chi and on the contrary want to go back to the state 
of simplicity. Sometimes they express it in a more 
extreme way, they call it emptiness. They are 
opposed by the Confucianists, but the latter in many 
cases are enriched by them or even they absorb 
them and put them in another form. Both Taoism 
.and Buddhism are not regarded as a home product 
of Chinese culture in the eyes of the Confucimists, 
but both of tham are the greatest stimulants to 
Chinese thought. 



CHARTER IX 


WHY CONFUCIANISM BECAME DOMINANT 

China, before entering into cultural intercourse 
with the West, was said to be the Land of Three 
Religions : Confucianism. Buddhism and Taoism. Of 
these three, Confucianism has been the most influential 
on Chinese modes of life and thought. Up to the 
first half of the 19th. century, no one in China felt any 
scepticism as to the validity of the Confuoianist 
doctrines. This despite the fact, from the Han- 
dynasty onward certain powerful foreign elements 
were added and absorbed, particularly Buddhist and 
Christian doctrines which were introduced in the 
Han and Ming Dynasties. 

But when the impact of the West became increasi¬ 
ngly felt in China during the second half of the 19ch. 
century, and when differences in Western religion, 
science, philosophy and goverment became obvious to- 
Chinese thinkers, it was asserted by some of these 
thinkers that Chinese civilisation, as compared with 
that of the West, was a failure and that the main 
reason for the failure was the dominance of Confucia¬ 
nism. These critics thought that the philosophy of 
Confucius was nothing more than one of the several 
schools of philosophy during his era. There were, they 
said, many other schools by the end of the Chou: 
dynasty when Confucius was never predominant. They 
traced the origin of Confucius’ later predominance to 
the efforts of Han Wu-ti, the military emperor of 
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Han. Han Wu-ti, they asserted, became the patron 
of Confucianism and, on the advice of Tung Chnng- 
shu, prohibited and discouraged the growth of 
other contemporary schools of thought which did not 
subscribe to the Six Classics and the political theory 
of Confucius. Subsequently, a kind of thouia:ht control 
was established which permitted only the Confucian 
classics to prevail and which suppressed the general 
development of thought. These critics believed that 
this policy of suppression under Han Wu-ti was the 
logical result of promoting Confucius’ idea of uniting: 
China under a monarchical system. For the ruling 
house naturally encouraged the views of Confucius 
when he advocated unifying the Chinese empire 
through a monarchical form of government. 

Confucianism has undergone may stages and 
endured many interpretations. Among the leading 
interpreters, the earliest was Tung Chung-shu 
followed by Cheng-yuan or Cheng-kang-cheng. Later 
Chu Hsi and Wang Yang-ming gave their ver¬ 
sions of the Confuenian philosophy. But no inter¬ 
pretation or version of Confucianism has yet succee- 
ded in shaking the foundations of this philosophy. 
In more recent time, particularly since the end of the 
19th. centuary, Confucianism has been more con¬ 
demned than being praised. And the chief reason for 
its condemnation has been the identification of Confu¬ 
cianism with monarchism. 

This modern interpretation, or more accurately 
condemnation, should be re-examined and revised. 
For it overlooks the important historical fact that a 
period of 339 years separated the time of Confucius 
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from Han Wu-ti. Within this span of timci equi¬ 
valent to the period between our own day and the 
age of Cromwell, the enduring values of any philo¬ 
sophy would have been tested. Therefore the begin¬ 
nings of the predominance of Confucianism in 
Chinese history should be traced not only to the policy 
of Han Wu-ti but even more to philosophical develop¬ 
ment during the period of 339 years intervening bet¬ 
ween him and Confucius. 

Up to 140 B.C. when Han Wu-ti ascended the 
throne, Confucianism was only one school among the 
following : (1) the Taoist School or the School of 
Lao Tze and Chuang Tze, (2) The School of Moh Tze, 
(3) The Argumentative School of logicians and 
sophists, and (4) The Legalists. The writings of these 
four schools were discarded by Han Wu-ti and in 
special favour he put the canonical books of Confucius. 
He appointed academicians to study and research 
on the five classics of Confucius and thereby made 
this school the only and the official one to which all 
scholars had to pay homage. 

Some have said that the final victory of the 
Confucian school was due to its support of the instit¬ 
ution of monarchy which emperors of different 
dynasties used as the theoretical basis for their monar¬ 
chical systems. This may be one of the reasons for 
the predominance of Confucianism ; but there are 
other reasons which explain more fully the greater 
strength and durability of Confucianism when 
compared with the other Chinese systems of thought. 
We shall find these reasons when we study the ques¬ 
tion from both the theoretical and the practical aspects. 
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In discussing the theoretical aspect, let me first give 
an outline of the basic concepts of Taoism, Mohism, 
the Argumentative School and the Legalists in order 
to compare their values. In the practical aspect we 
shall find how the Confucian school has appealed to 
the Chinese people in their way of life and how the 
other schools have failed to do so. 

We need not wait until the Han dynasty to 
evaluate the features of the different schools. 
Even before this era. Chuang Tze, Hsun Tze, and 
others had already made their estimates of the 
different philosophies thereby indicating that the 
patronage of the emperors was merely a later contri¬ 
bution and not the initial cause for the success of 
Confucianism, Moreover, the belief that Confucius 
gave support to monarchism is not quite 'accurate. 
The Confucian principle of loyalty to the ruler is equal 
to saying that respect to the authority of government 
in any state is necessary for stability. That the 
Confucian school never idolized the monarch may be 
seen from the statement of Mencius that the people 
are of prime importance, not the king. Even in later 
periods the Confucian scholars never blindly followed 
or flattered the rulers but rather criticized them as 
did Cheng Yuan in the Han, Chu Hsi in the Sung 
and Wang Yang-ming in the Ming dynasties. 

1. A COMPARATIVE STUDY OP THE DIFFERENT SCHOOLS 

From the theoretical standpoint, each of these 
schools had its individual characteristics. Together, 
they are like different kinds of flowers in one garden. 
All these schools started from the garden of Tao which 
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antedated Confucius. But there we should note that 
the Taoist school of Lao Tze and Chuang Tze appeared 
after Confucius When Lao Tze lived is a question 
much discussed in recent years and which still remains 
uncertain. Even the authorship of Tao Te King 
has also been in question. As to the first question. 
Dr. Hu Shih thinks that Tao Te King was 
written before Confucius. Mr. Liang Chi-chao. 
and the writer think that it was written after Confu 
cius. For it is observed that the style in which 
Tao Te King was written is based on a systematic 
form which could not have been written earlier than 
the Analect of Confucius which was written in a 
dialogue form. 

Tao Te King attacks Jen and Y?, a thing which 
would have been possible only as a counter argument 
against Confucius. We may say then that the book, 
Tao Te King was written after Confucius and that 
the first school of Chinese philosophy was the Con- 
fucian school, even though it was antedated by the 
origin of the concept of Tao. 

The chronological sequence of the different schools 
would be as follows : first, the Confucian ; second, 
the Mohist, beginning with Moh Tze (479-381 B. C.) ; 
third, the Taoist school beginning with Lao Tze and 
Chuang Tze (365-290 B. C.) ; fourth, the Argument¬ 
ative School led by Wei-Huei-shih (370-314 B. C.) ; 
and fifth, the Legalist School. 

Let us make a comparative study of these schools 
beginning with a sketch of the thoughts of Moh Tze. 
The theory of Moh Tze begins with the theory of 
universal love which is a reaction to the arguments 
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of Confucius who advocates the principle of the 
gradation of love. Moh Tze also views every insti¬ 
tution from the idea of utility in contrast to the sense 
of right or wrong which is the springboard of Confuci-^ 
an doctrines. Any explanation of the nature of a 
given institution should be made according to the 
principle of utility, otherwise the explanation is not 
adequate. Moh Tze said : “I asked a Confucian of 
what use was music. The answer was, ‘for pleasure’. 
But I say that is no answer. If I ask : ‘What is a 
house ?' and your answer is that a house is to protect 
men from sun and rain and that it can be divided for 
the use of males and females, then the use of a house 
is clear. If you answer that a house is a dwelling, 
then it is not a sufficient explanation. The answer 
that music is for pleasure is the same.'’ 

Confucius’ statement that to govern is to put 
oneself right is also criticised by Moh Tze as being 
too psychological and based only on moral grounds. 
Moh Tze believes that if your explanation is based om 
the idea of utility, you will have to explain why and 
how an institution exists. Otherwise, such an answer 
as that ‘music is for pleasure’ is a mere redundant 
expression, not an explanation. Consequently, 
Moh Tze thinks that a government should predicate 
itself on the principle of utility and avoid everytliing- 
that has no utility* From this point of view, he 
opposes music and luxurious funerals and advocates 
reduction in the cost of living. He also fights 
against war between states ; because war would only 
result in destruction. He was a thorough Pacifist but 
he also knew how to manufacture instruments of 
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defence which he placed at the disposal of weak states 
so that they might be able to defend themselves- He 
stands for uniformity of opinion by saying that exist¬ 
ence of different kinds of opinions leads a country to 
disorder. The function of the emperor is to be the 
standard by which the people should regulate their 
lives. Moh Tze’s school also believed that Heaven has 
its will and that it can reward those who do good and 
punish those who do evil. The most familiar theory 
of Moh Tze is that of universal love. According to 
him, there should be no preference in loving anyone 
because preference means distinctions and gradations 
and priorities. When grades or degrees in loving are 
permitted, an implication is introduced of not loving 
that which is regarded as less favourable and of loving 
more that which is held more desirable. This is 
precisely the cause of conflicts between individuals, 
between families and between countries. Moh Tze 
(like Tolstoy) believed that the preaching of equal 
and universal’love would prevent wars. 

We turn now to the Taoist School. We have said 
before that the concept of Tao began before Con¬ 
fucius. This is clear from the use of the term Tao 
itself by Confucius. But the school of Lao Tze and 
Chuang Tze arose after the establishment of the 
Confucian and Mohist schools. Although the author¬ 
ship of Tao Te King is yet to be determinedi this 
book and the book of Chuang Tze are considered, 
with much ground, to belong to the same school. 

The basic principle of the Taoist school is the 
belief in the preeminence of nature or heaven. The 
Taoists do not recognize the difference between what 
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IS and what ought to be. Nature, as it is untouched 
and unspoiled, 'is the desideratum of life. When 
mankind begins to exert itself and adds on some of its 
own handicraft to nature then the quality of nature 
is destroyed. The Taoist viewpoint is that mankind 
should follow the course of nature and that nature 
and non-action form the true and best policy. 

Chuang Tze says : “The ruler of the South 
Seas is called Winking ; the ruler of the North 

Seas is called the Momentary and the ruler of the 

Middle Seas is called the Indeterminate. Winking 
and Momentary gathered together at the place of 
Indeterminate where they were treated well. Winking 
and Momentary consulted over the fact that although 
everyone preserves five senses (seven orifices ) 
Indeterminate had none. They wanted to return 
his kindness and decided to have the orifices 

bored. Each day they bored one hole, but on 

the seventh day Indeterminate died.” Chuang Tze 
thus expresses the fundamental idea that inaction 
is best and that action results only in harm. 

Chuang Tze illustrates this theory with another 
story : Horses have hoofs to carry them over frost 
and snow ; hair to protect from wind and cold. 
They eat grass and drink water and fling up their 
heels over the fields. Such is the real nature of 
horses; palatial dwellings are of no use to them. 
One day, Po Lo appeared, saying : “I understand the 
management of horses.” So he branded and clipped 
them, pared their hoofs and put halters on them, tying 
them up by the feet, and disposed of them in t he 
stables with the result that two or three in every ten 
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died. Then he kept them hungry and thirsty, trotting 
and galloping them and grooming and trimming, 
with the misery of the tassled bridle before and 
the knotted whip behind, untill more than half of 
them were dead. 

The Taoist school thinks that ignorance is the 
best and true state of life. As soon as distinction 
k made between good and bad there will be taboos 
and interferences resulting only'in disorder. 

Lao Tze did not believe in the use of morality 
and government. As for the latter, he said : 

‘‘As restrictions and prohibitions are 
multiplied, the people grow poor. When 
there are more weapons of defence, the land 
is thrown into confusion. When the people 
are skilled in arts and crafts, the objects 
of luxury appear- The greater the number 
of laws and enactments are, the more thieves 
and robbers there will be.\ 

In the same vein has Lao Tze expressed himself 
on morality. 

‘‘When the great Tao falls into disuse. 
Jen and Yi come into vogue. When shrewd¬ 
ness and sagacity appear, great forgery pre¬ 
vails. It is when the bonds of kinship are 
out of joint that filial piety decays and paternal 
factions begin. It is when the state is in a 
ferment of revolution that loyal patriots 
arise. Cast off your holiness, rid yourself of 
sagacity and the people will benefit a hun¬ 
dredfold. Discard Jen and abolish Yi and the 
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people will return to filial piety and paternal 
love*” 

Chuang Tze took the same attitude towards pro¬ 
hibitions and moral codes. He said, “If peck and 
bushels are used for measurements, somebody will 
even try to steal them away.” 

“If scales and steelyards are used for 
weighing, somebody will also try to steal 
them away. If c/en and Yi are preached to 
convert the evil, they too will be stolen. 
Why is this so ? One man steals a purse 
and is punished. Another steals a country 
and becomes a Prince. Does he not steal 
then Je?z and Yi together, with the wisdom 
of the sages ?” 

Chuang Tze then came to the following conclusion : 

‘^Away with wisdom and knowledge, and 
the great robbers will dissappear. Discard 
jade and destroy pearls and pretty things, 
and thieves will cease to exist. Split measures 
and smash scales, and the people will not 
fight over quantities. Abolish completely 
the restrictions of the sages, and the people 
will be ready for the reception of Tao.*' 

Let us look at the Argumentative School of the 
sophists. This school devoted itself to the analysis 
of terms and propositions just as the symbolic 
logicians or the logical positivists of today are doing. 
They introduced a number of queer questions and 
argued over them. 
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Some of their propositions were : 

1. The heavens are as low as the earth ; 
mountains arc on the same level as marshes. 

2. The creature born is the creature dying. 

3. I go to the state of Yen today and arrived 
there yesterday. 

4. A fowl has three legs. 

5. A flying arrow is neither in motion nor 
at rest. 

These propositions of the Chinese sophists re¬ 
mind us of the two points raised by Zeno, the father 
of sophistry and dialectics in Greece : movement 
cannot be conceived and the swift Achilles cannot 
overtake the slow tortoise. The sophists were very 
clever in stating their problems and in analysing 
terms and propositions but never in relating them 
to practical life. 

Hsun Tze criticized them by saying : 

“There were some, who wou^d not follow 
the early kings and would not acknowledge 
the rules of Li (propriety) and Yi (righte¬ 
ousness) but like to deal with strange theories 
and to indulge in curious propositions. 
They were subtle but could not satisfy 
real needs ; critical but useless ; worked 
hard but with few results. Their teachings 
could not serve any purpose of government. 
Nevertheless, their views had some founda¬ 
tion and their statement some reason, quite 
enough to deceive and confuse the ordinary 
people such as Huei Shihand Teng Hsi.” 
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The Legalist School, finally, appeared after the 
Confucian and Mohist schools, although the concept 
of law or legal rules went as far back as Kuan Tze* 
The Legalists believed that in order to rule a country, 
it was better to depend upon laws than upon men, 
because men would come and go but law was the 
measure which could remain forever. 

Let us quote some illustrative statements of the 
Legalist thinkers. 

Kuan Tze said ; 

“Though one has good eyes and skilled 
hands they can never be as good as the square 
and compass which are the measures of a square 
and a circle. The skilled can draw a square 
and a circle but he cannot dispense with the 
square and compass. The sages can make laws 
but they can never rule a country without the 
use of laws.” 

Shang-yang stated ; 

“The early emperors set up weights, scales 
and measures which are followed even now 
because these, are instruments of precision. If 
you want to weigh without weights and want 
to know the length without a measure, then 
you arc trying something that is impossible 
even with the most experienced merchants* 
If you get rid of laws and yet want to distin* 
guish between the ignorant and the clever, the 
good and the bad, it may be possible for a 
genius like Yao ; but in this world all men 
have not yet become like Yao. So to depend 
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«pon one’s discretion is impossible. It is better 
•to have laws and standards ; those who observe 
them will be rewarded ; and those who violate 
them will be punished.” 

Han Lei wrote : 

“If laws were discarded or made according 
to personal option, even Yao could not rule 
a country. If one does away with the square 
and compass, a skilled workman can not 
make a wheel. If a ruler of mediocrity 
observes the law or an unskilled worker makes 
use of the square and compass, nothing will go 
wrong.” 

From the foregoing quotations we can see how this 
school estimated the high value of law on the 
theory that the rule of good men could never be of 
long duration because of the imperfection of man. 
The rule of man depends on his judgment but his 
judgment can never be as well-defined and reliable 
as impersonal law. Hence the Legalists preferred 
rule by law to personal rule by man. And conse¬ 
quently, what this school aimed at was the 
elimination of personal rule and the establishment 
of uniform laws. It held that the discretion of the 
ruler was necessarily a variant and thus could not 
always be just. The Legalists thought that bad laws 
were better than no law. If there was a basis of re- 
galation, then there would be less quarrelling. To 
divide money by drawing lots and to divide horses 
according to the results of a race were not the best 
methods but those concerned would feel satisfied. 
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because the getting of more or less were to be im¬ 
partially decided by law. 

The thing that we should take objection to in this 
theory of the Legalists is that it does not take into 
consideration the value of persons and the relation 
between public opinion and law. As long as the 
people arc not well educated, morally awakened, 
and well provided there are many ways of evading 
the law. Thus law alone cannot provide good rule. 
In the period of the Warring States there was a 
great need for discipline and regimentation and as 
a result the Legalists became very influential. But 
their outlook on the value of human personality made 
them unpopular. 

Having sketched the main theories of the different 
schools, the classical criticisms of these schools made 
by three great scholars and thinkers, Chuang Tze, 
Hsun-tze and Ssu-ma Tan must come under con¬ 
sideration* The comments of these men point out 
in bold strokes the strength and weaknesses of these 
schools and also the reason why the Confucian school 
was predominant. Chuang Tze, in an essay entitled 
“The World”, gave his evaluation of the different 
schools of thought. He said that each philosophy 
considered its own system perfect; as a result of 
each philosophy looking at the world through its own 
lenses, Tao was obscured and prevented from asserting 
itself. In Chuang Tze’s own words we read : 

“Everyone, alas! regards the course he 
prefers as the infallible course. The various 
schools diverge and never meet again; and 
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posterity is debarred from viewing the original 
purity of the universe and the grandeur of 
the ancients. The system of Tao is scattered 
on the pavements of the earth.” 

As to the Confucian school, Chuang Tze said : 

“How it enlightened the polity of the 
last ages is evidenced in the records which 
historians have preserved to us. What stands 
in the canons of Poetry, History, Rites and 
Music, has been made clear by the scholars 
of Chou and Lu. The Book of Poetry is the 
expression of sentiments. The Book of 
Documents is the record of events. The Book 
of Rites gives us the rules of conduct. The 
Book of AJusic is to promote harmony. In the 
Book of Changes you find the interrelations of 
Yang and Yang, while the Spring and Autumn 
Annals tells of the functions of each man in his 
society.’* 

Second to the Confucian school, Chuang Tze most 
highly regarded the school of Moh Tze which he 
estimated in these words : 

“Not to covet posthumous fame, nor to 
aim at dazzling the world, nor to be interested 
in the degree and details of distinctions, but 
to be a self-disciplinarian and to be prepared 
for the emergency—this is the Tao in which 
Moh Tze and Chin Hua-li arc enthusiastic. 
They pushed the system too far, carrying their 
practice to excess. The former wrote an 
essay against music and another which he 
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he entitled ‘Economy*. There was to be no 
singing in life, no mourning after death. He 
taught universal love and beneficence towards 
one’s fellow men, without contention? without 
censure of others. He loved learning, but not 
to become different from others. Yet his 
views were not those of the ancient sages, 
whose music and rites he set aside... He would 
have men toil through life and hold death in 
contempt- But this teaching is altogether too 
unattractive. It would land man in sorrow 
and lamentation. It would be next to impossi¬ 
ble as a practical system and cannot, I fear, 
be regarded as the Tao of the true sage. It 
would be diametrically opposed to human 
passions and as such would not be tolerated 
by the world.’* 

Thus we have here a hint as to why Moh Tze fail¬ 
ed to take a permanent place in Chinese thought. The 
reason was that Moh Tze was greatly stoic and ascetic. 
He disregarded all kinds of pleasure and preached 
only of toil and work for others. This is the antipode 
of Confucianism which puts every institution on the 
pedestal of human sentiment. 

The Legalists, as we have seen, emphasized that a 
law which had nothing to do with the knowledge and 
'deliberation of men could remain just and permanent. 
‘Chuang Tze selected Shen-to as the representative of 
this school and criticized him in the following way. 
Shen-to and his fellow Legalists, Chuang Tze said 
regarded law not as a result of man’s deliberation 
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like a bill before Congress but as an impersonal and 
constant rule by which to measure life, and they 
preferred it to the judgment of man which swings as 
a pendulum from tne consideration to another. 

“Shcn-to discarded himself and all 
knowledge and took inanimate matter as his 
measure. He gave himself up to inanimate 
matter as his guiding principle. He laughed 
at the attempt to distinguish good men 
from others and also the respect paid to the 
great sages because man can never be regarded 
as a measure. Move when pushed ; come 
when dragpred, be like a whirling gale, like a 
feather in the wind, like a mill-stone going 
around. The mill-stone in itself is perfectly 
harmless. In motion or at rest it does not 
do more than is required and connot therefore 
incur blame. Why ? Because it is simply an 
inanimate thing. It has no anxieties about 
itself. It is never entangled in the trammels 
of knowledge. In motion or at rest it is 
always governed by fixed laws, and therefore 
it never becomes open to praise. Hence it 
has been said : ‘Be as an inanimate thing and 
there will be no use of sages'. 

This school looked down upon men and paid high 
respect to the soulless. Such a philosophy, which 
thinks in terms of law and aims only at rey:imentation, 
is easily inclined towards materialism which discards 
the human will and spirit and thinks only in terms of 
material goods. Chuang Tze comes to the conclusion 
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that what the Legalists call Tao is not Tao at all and 
what they predicate affirmatively cannot escape 
error. 

The followers of the Legalist school were not so 
extreme as Shen-to but they held one belief in 
common, namely, that law was the precise measure 
that gave equal treatment to all. By not taking into 
consideration the value of the individual they 
emphasized regimentation which led to severe 
punishment and cruelty* If we compare this attitude 
with the teaching of Confucius to “guide the people 
by virtue and regulate them with Li (propriety) 
whereby the people will have a sense of honor and 
respect,’* we find the significant difference between 
the Confucianist and the Legalist schools. The one 
believed that by means of law you could enforce order, 
the other believing that if the people were not brought 
up in good character, law would be of little use. 

Chuang Tze cited Kuan Yin and Lao Tze as the 
two leading representatives of the Taoist school. 
He said : “They based their system upon the theory 
of nothingness and the principle of oneness. Their 
outward expression was gentleness and humility. 
Their inward belief was the unreality of this world 
and avoidance of injury to all things.” Chuang Tze 
felt sympathetic towards this school and acclaimed 
Kuan Yin and Lao Tze as “the true sages of old/* 

I have said before that the basic belief of the 
Taoist school was in nature. Nature is equivalent to 
Tao, One should live as the Tao orders and not 
resort to artifice. But what they neglect is the 
impartance of man’s effort in this world. One cannot 
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live by only obeying the naturalness of nature. One 
must play an active part in the world of man. 
Confucius, while not forgetting the nature of Tao, 
emphasized the active role of man : “Man can enlarge 
Tao \\t is not Tao that enlarges man." 

We have seen that the Sophists of the Argumenta¬ 
tive school devoted themselves to the analysis of 
terms and propositions and that they were very useful 
in defining the meanings of terms and clarifying 
certain misunderstandings. But people have a 
practical sense ; they dislike the more subtle art of 
merely analyzing the meanings of terms. If, however, 
this type of study had been combined with a study 
of logic accompanied by scientific research, it might 
have had a chance for survival in China. But a subtle 
analysis of terms and propositions without benefit 
of scientific research and demonstration fell easily 
into disuse. This is why the work of the Argumenta¬ 
tive school and that of the later Mohists disappeared 
for a long time until their revival during the last 
fifty years. 

The comments of Hsun Tze on these ancient 
schools of philosophy are also interesting and keen. 
He aptly characterized each of these schools with one 
sentence in the following words : 

“'Moh Tze was prejudiced towards utility 
and did not know the elegances of life... 
Shen-to was prejudiced towards law and did 
not know the worthy man. Huei Tze was 
prejudiced towards words and did not know 
reality, Chuang Tze was prejudiced towards 
nature and did not know man.” 
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Hsun Tze concluded : “These different philosophies 
are all one aspect of Tao. Now Tao is constant and 
includes all changes whereas one aspect is insufficient 
to express the whole.” 

The foregoing appraisals of the different schools 
of ancient Chinese philosophies show that Con¬ 
fucianism was merely one of them enjoying or suffering 
equal standing. For when the Warring States were 
united by Shin Huang-ti and the order to burn all 
philosophical books was given by him, Confucianist 
writings were not exempted ; nor did they escape 
the despisement of the Han Emperor, Kao-tzu. 

We also sec in the foregoing comments by 
Chuang Tze and Hsun Tze why the different schools 
were appreciated in varying degrees at various times. 
Each of these philosophies was one-sided and could 
not answer the general questions of life. 

But the Confucian school, on the other hand, 
covered a much broader field. Though it inclined 
towards the efforts of man, it did not forget the course 
of nature. It believed in the rules of propriety for 
mourning and funeral, yet it did not overlook the evils 
of luxury. Confucianists maintained that there were 
•degrees of affection and therefore opposed universal 
love. They acknowledged the importance of analysing 
terms only when related to practical life. To Confu¬ 
cius, names must be expressed in words and the 
expression of words must be carried out into practice. 
The use of laws as a means in government was, of 
course, known to the Confucian school, which in 
Mencius words held that “mere goodwill is not suffi¬ 
cient for the exercise of government, mere laws cannot 
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carry themselves into action.” Thus goodwill and 
laws are supplementary to each other. We now see 
how broad the basis of Confucianism is and how 
concerned it is with the multiple sides of life. This 
is what constitutes its strength, 

THE PRACTICAL ASPECT OF CONFUCIANISM. 

These five schools all preached their own respective 
theories and had, aside from the concept of Tao, very 
little in common And although all of them, except 
the Confucianists, spoke in the names of the great 
sages and emperors of the past, there was no regard 
for these figures as actual historical personages. 
Instead, they were considered as philosopher-kings in 
the Platonic sense. 

This was especially true of the Taoist school which 
looked down upon the sages and seldom mentioned 
the names of Yao and Shun. When they did mention 
these clas^^ical emperors they pictured them according 
to their own imagination. The Taoist school had no 
sense of historical reality. The Taoists were interes¬ 
ted only in abstract terms and proposition and their 
art of analysis was the only instrument they could 
make use of. They never appealed to historical 
traditions. The Mohists very often quoted the work 
of Yu who caualizod the great innundation but they 
did this because Yu represented the pattern of man 
after which they strove. As to the Legalists, they 
believed in law, not in man, so they preferred good 
laws to the good example of the former sages. We 
may say that these four schools never recognized the 
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historical value of the ancient sages which was taught 
by each succeeding generation. 

The Confucian school was the significant exception. 
It placed high value on what was derived from history. 
Confucius and his followers compiled the Five 
Classics, revising and preserving them. These Classics 
discuss the rites of birth, marriage, burial and mour¬ 
ning. Confucius wrote a book called The Spring 
and Autuman Annals which set up examples of 
behaviour for the family, examples of conduct for 
kings and ministers and examples of attitude for the 
Chinese towards non-Chinese tribes. These are ques¬ 
tions related to practical life which only the 
Confucianists studied and attempted to answer. 
Hence the great difference between the Confucian 
and the other schools is that the one recognized the 
importance of historical documents and institutions 
while the others thought mainly in romantic or 
abstract terms lacking actual or historical basis. 

The first important work done by the Confucian 
school was the preservation of the historical documents 
of the Five Classics. These Classics had been known to 
Confucius before he worked on them. He said he was 
a transmitter and not an innovator. Mencius often 
traced the theory of his own discourses back to Yao 
and Shun. This historical consciousness led Confucius 
and Mencius constantly to refer to the ancients, a 
point of departure which nor only preserved the histo¬ 
rical documents but also stimulated the people ta 
recalling the experience of their forefathers. One 
might call this root of conservatism, as it undoubtedly 
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is. But, as Burke would say, how can a people live 
by giving up their tradition ? 

The family system has always been the foundation 
of Chinese social organization. This system includes 
ancestor-worship and rites of sacrifice and mourning. 
This is why the Book of Li (rules of propriety) was 
devoted to these questions. Sometimes it goes into 
so many small details that it becomes tiresome. It asks, 
for example, whether a son should wear the clothes 
of mourning for his mother if she had been divorced 
from his father. 

The Chinese family system is a community of 
kinsmen. Each family has its own surname and its 
law of succession is from male to male. In every 
family, there is a temple for ancestor-worship. The 
names of these ancestors whose tablets are enshri¬ 
ned in the temple are determined according to the 
(principle of primogeniture ; the first oldest male in 
the family and the first oldest male of the next 
generation and so on downwards are thus honoured. 

Tablets of all the younger brothers of the first 
generation would be kept there for five generations 
only. But thc'C younger members may build their own 
temple along the same principle. But the temple of 
the primogenitor is the most privileged, and even the 
younger brothers must come to worship them. 
Ancestor-worship cultivated a sense of unity in the 
idea that all things are rooted in heaven and that all 
men are derived from their forefathers. There is thus 
a spiritual community or, as Burke would have it, a 
'‘‘partnership” between the living and the dead. 

If the child derives its life from the father, then is 
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it not natural for the child to possess filial piety ? This 
attitude of filial piety must be nourished from child¬ 
hood. Confucius has thus pointed out one’s duty 
towards his parents ; 

*‘In serving his parents, a son may remons¬ 
trate with them but gently ; when he sees that 
they do not incline to follow his advice, he shows 
an increased degree of reverence but does not 
abandon his purpose ; and should they punish 
him, he does not allow himself to murmur.” 

But the attitude of patience and moderation is also 
extended to other members of the family : to uncles, 
aunts, brothers and sisters-in-law. In this concept of 
the family system, the marriage of a son with a girl of 
another family is not only a question of love between 
two persons, but also a question of continuity in the 
family. This is made plain in the Book of Li : 

“The wedding ceremony is to unite the good 
relations of two families. Looking ahead of it 
is to serve the ancestral temple ; looking 
behind, it is to ensure posterity.” 

We now come to the questions of the rites of 
mourning. Confucius’ disciple Tsai was once asked 
about the three year period of mourning for parents, 
remarking that one year was long enough. Confucius 
answered him ; 

“It is not till a child is three years old 
that it is allowed to leave the arms of its 
parents. And the three years’ period of 
mourning is universally observed throughout 
the empire.’' 
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Mencius in answering the question about the rites of 
mourning said : “In discharging the funeral duties 
to parents, men indeed feel constrained to do their 
utmost.” 

The rites of marriage and mourning which are 
prescribed in the Book of Rites were closely observed 
by the people up to the opening of China to the 
western world. Since then ancestor-worship has been 
on the decline, two of the most obvious reasons for 
which are that the modern residences are too small 
to allow for proper ceremonies ; and that the 
requirements of daily work in office or factory do not 
allow for the wearing of mourning dress for a period 
of three years, not even one year. But looking back, it 
may be said that the family system and its rites streng¬ 
then the ties of each man with his kin, and through 
this has united the people of the entire country. But 
this sytem, with its requirement for male successors, 
has also had a great effect on the growing size of 
population. 

But the political theory of the Confucian school is 
more inportant. The Spring and Autumn Annals is 
the political Bible of China. Although the original 
text and the authorship of the three commentaries, 
are still subjects of controversy, there is no doubt 
that Confucius wrote a book called The Spying and 
Autumn Annals. He not only wrote it but also 
attached great importance to it; for he said :* ‘ It is 
the Spring and Autumn Annals which will make men 
know and condemn me.” Why did he apprehend of 
condemnation ? It is because this book contains a 
set of moral rules for the family and for the govern- 
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mcnt and consequently fcelcrged prcperly to the 
rulers and not to himself as a private person. In 
every statement contained in this book, Ccnfucius 
gave his sanction or disapproval. The style of this 
book is cryptic and its contents arc not simple 
narrations but rather terse rules for political 
conduct. 

There are, as I have just mentioned, three 
commentaries on the Annals : the commentary of 
Tze, that of Kung-yang, and that of Kuo-liang. Since 
these three men expounded the theory of the Annals, 
they must have been adherents of the Confucian 
school. But it is not clear how and through whom 
each of these men received their Confucian training 
which enabled them to write their commentaries. 
These are important questions in as much as each 
commentary elaborates in great detail the cryptic 
statements in the Annals. Nevertheless, the in¬ 
fluence of the Annals through the explanation of the 
Commentaries has been so great that it has been 
said : “His one word of approval or disapproval is as 
severe as the killing by a halberd and a battle-axe. ’ 

The following are quotations ftom the Annals with 
explanations as made by the Commentaries ; 

“First year. Spring the Imperial January.” 
This is one of the statements in its entirety. 
It was interpreted by the commentators to 
mean the first year of the ascension to the 
throne by Duke Ying of the Kingdom of Lu, 
The year fhus refers to this great event in 
the Kingdom of Lu. But the month refers 
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to the Imperial Calendar of the Chou Empire 
of which Lu is merely a part. This recognition 
of the imperial Calendar denotes submission of 
all feudal lords and their subjects to Imperial 
authority. 

“Fifty year. Spring, the Duke went to 
Tang to see some fishing.” This statement 
implies that this is an act not appropriate for 
a Prince. When the Duke proposed to go to 
watch the fishing, one of his ministers told 
him that hunting during the four official hun¬ 
ting scaons could contribute to the national 
defence and that consequently during those 
times it was proper for the Prince to appear. 
However, a small thing like fishing is beyond 
the scope of government and should not be 
attended by the Prince. 

“Second year. Spring, Imperial January, 
Sung-tu murdered his King, Yu-yi, and his 
minister. Kung-fu.” The killing of a king by 
a subject is the greatest crime that can be 
committed. Confucius here used the word 
shih meaning criminal slaying instead of the 
ordinary word sah for killing. 

“Hsuan-kung, 12th year, the Baron of Chu 
laid seige on the Kingdom of Cheng.’^ The 
army of Chin led by the commander. Sin 
Lin-fu and the Baron of Chu fought in Pei 
and the army of Chin was defeated. Kung- 
yang, commenting on this statement, said 
that Chu, while generally considered to be a 
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kingdom of barbarians was this time favoured 
by Confucius. Confucius honoured Chu by 
calling its commander ‘“"Baron” because his 
conduct in the battle had lived up to the Con- 
fucian standard. The Annals emphasizes the 
distinction between the Chinese feudatories 
and the barbarian tribes and Chu, with this 
particular exception, came under the latter. 

By way of comment, suffice it to say, that the murder 
of a ruler was regarded as one of the worst crimes and 
incest was equally bad. Whenever barbarian tribes 
attacked a Chinese kingdom they were condemned by 
Confucius. But when a Chinese kingdom committed 
an attack on any of its neighbours without provoca¬ 
tion, he also recorded the event with his disapproval. 

This manner of recording, Mencius tells us, made 
rebellious ministers and villainous sons tremble. This 
technique was borrowed from Confucius by later 
historians who used it to distinguish legitimate and 
illegitimate dynasties. Thus a dynasty founded 
by a minister who had taken advantage of a 
period of disorder to murder the king was considered 
illegitimate. Tsao-tsao was one who had taken such 
advantage of the later Han dynasty and had extended 
his own sphere of influence in the name of the Han 
Emperor. Later, his son built up the kingdom of Wei 
which became one of the famous Three Kingdoms. 
But Wei was styled the Usurper Dynasty. Liu-pci, 
ruler of Shu-Han was considered the legitimate king 
because he was the descendant of the Han royal 
family. Such distinctions between legitimate rule 
and usurper or puppet government subsequently 
16 
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exercised profound influence on the mind of the 
people, an important and powerful moral distinction 
which is still influential down to this day. If one 
tries to trace the origin of this moral attitude, one 
will find it in the Spring and Autumn Annals of 
Confucius. Hence it is obvious how deeply rooted 
is the influence of this hook on the Chinese mind. 
One who wishes to understand deeply the political 
psychology of the Chinese people can only succeed 
by studying the Annals, 

It can be justifiably concluded that the victory of 
the Confucian school over the other philosophies 
was achieved not merely through the support given 
it by the early Han emperors but through two great 
contributions : first, by the laying down of the social 
and political order as above mentioned ; secondly, by 
the preserving of the old classics in which the cultural 
spirit of our ancestors was embodied. Through the 
wide reading of these books the language of China 
has become uniform. From Manchuria to the island 
of Hainan in the South Sea, the written language 
remains the same although northern and southern 
Chinese speak different dialects. 

The ensuing results of the teachings of Confucius 
handed over from generation to generation is that 
the Chinese people, by virtue of the uniformity of 
their language and the stability of their social customs 
and institutions, have maintained a strong unity 
down the centuries. Confucius’s great personality 
won the respect and reverence of the people ; and 
the soundness of his humanistic principles set the 
pattern for Chinese culture. 



PART III 


BUDDHISM IN CHINA 



CHARTER X 


SINO-INDIAN SPIRITUAL AFFINITY. 

Reflection upon the cultural relation between 
China and India, as two neighbours, who have lived 
peacefully and have exchanged their spiritual thoughts 
without any unpleasant incident in a long course of 
two thousand years, gives one cause to think that 
this kind of relation between nations is an ideal one. 

The important factor responsible for this friendly 
tic between the two countries was the introduc¬ 
tion of Buddhism from India. But there is some¬ 
thing deeper than this. If one seeks to find the 
reason for the Chinese appreciation of Buddhism, 
the answer will be that there is a kind of spiritual 
affinity between India and China. 

Though the main passion of India is religion, and 
that of China is ethics or morality, yet there are 
similarities in their mental outlook. The starting point 
of their religion or ethics is the sense of goodness or 
love for all mankind. Both believe in the control of 
the desires or lusts. They emphasise the purification 
of the heart as a means to appropriate the moral law. 
Gandhi’s words : “If not a moralist I am nothing” 
sound very much like those of a Confucianist. Both 
India and China believe that there is an unseen 
power which pervades the whole world ; they arc 
more inclined to believe in the immanence of God or 
Pantheism. Lao Tze and Confucius call it Tao. In 
India it is called Brahma. 1 can only give these bare 
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outlines of the Indian and Chinese Weltanschauung 
(world-view) here, because the question is too complex 
a one to deal with now. 

On the foundation of this spiritual affinity, the two 
countries were brought together. Let me survey 
this historical friendship from its source in Chinese 
history. Fortunately, in China we have the twenty- 
five histories recording the events of past dynasties. 
These histories are dynastic because each deals with 
one dynasty, except ShUki by Ssu-Ma-Chien, beginn¬ 
ing from time immemorial and ending at the middle of 
the Western dynasty. From the record of these 
histories a survey can be made of how India was 
known to China in the different dynasties. It can 
be divided into the following periods : 

THE BUDDHIST PERIOD OF SINO-INDIAN RELATIONSHIP 

In the Western Han dynasty, (206 B. C.—9 A. D.,) 
our knowledge of Central Asia began to be reliable 
because the Chinese explorations and military cam¬ 
paigns gave us accurate information. In the chapter^ 
“The West Lands of Shi-ki”, wc have the following 
record : 

'*In the year, 126 B. C. Earl of Wide Vision Chang- 
Kien came back from Ta-Hsia, (Bactriana). He said 
that he had seen Chiun icane) and Sze-chuan (cloth) 
in the market at Ta-Hsia. The people at Ta-Hsia 
told him that the goods had been bought in India and 
were brought there to be sold. India is in the South- 
East of Ta-Hsia, a distance of about a few thousand 
Us (miles). The people in India form a settled commu- 
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nity. The country is low, humid and hot in summer. 
They fight a battle by sitting on elephants. They have 
big rivers.” 

According to Chang-Kien. “Ta-Hsia is to the 
south-west of Han (China), a distance of about 
12,COO lis, and India is again to the south-east of 
Ta-Hsia, a few thousand Us away, and (Indian) goods 
of Sze-chuan are found. At present the route to 
Ta-Hsia is through the West Lands or Tibet. The 
latter do not like this kind of communication and will 
stop it, If one takes the northern route, the Chinese 
will be stopped by the Huns (Hsiung-nus). The best 
way is to start from Sze-chuan, and it is a short cut.^* 

After hearing Chang-Kien's report, Emperor Wu-ti 
was anxious to expand his influence in the West. 
Chang-Kien was appointed to go to Szc-chuan to find 
a group of men for exploration. The group of explorers 
went one or two thousand lis in various directions. In 
the northern direction they were stopped by the 
Tibetans. In the south they were stopped by the 
tribes of Kumming. But they gathered the report that 
in the west there was a country fighting wars on 
elephants. The merchants who smuggled out Sze- 
chuan goods arrived there sometimes. After the failure 
of their many attempts, the work of exploration was 
given up.” 

We may say that Chang-Kien was the first Chinese 
who tried hard to reach India. At this stage, India 
and China were as if ‘playing hide-and-seek.’ 

In the Eastern Han dynasty (25 A. D.—220 A. D.), 
after Wang-mang’s usurpation of the Western Han, 
communication with the Western Lands stopped for 
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sixty-five years, when the Western Lands submitted 
themselves again to Hsiung-nus. During the reign 
of Ming-ti Buddhism was introduced from India. His 
successors succeeded in regaining the supremacy in 
Central Asia. General Pan-Chao (A. D. 74-94) 
brought all the petty states in Turkestan into submis¬ 
sion, opening the way for the silk trade with the 
Roman Orient. His Lieutenant, Kan-Ying penetra¬ 
ted to the Persian Gulf (A. D. 97). In the Ecstern Han 
history we find two paragraphs in the chapter of 
^‘West Lands” relating to India : (i) on the Kushans, 
(ii) on India itself- 

(i) ”Yueh'Chi has a neighbour, Parthia, on the 
western border, It is 16,370 Z/5 distant from Loyang. 
Its ' population is 400,000 and it has an army of over 
100.000 men. After Yueb-Chi had been defeated 
by Hsiung-nus it migrated to Parthia. At first 
Yueh-chi was divided into five united principalities. 
Shumi, Shanmi. Kushan. Bitun and Tumi. After 
more than a century, the chief of the Kushans, 
Kanishka conquered the other principalities and 
assumed the title King of the Kushans. He also 
invaded Parthia and Kaofu and absorbed Pada and 
Kipin. Kanishka died about eighty years old. His 
son, Yen-ko-tyen succeeded him and conquered 
India where a general was appointed to be his agent. 
Yueh-chi is now considered to be the richest and most 
prosperous country. The other countries call it 
‘the king of the Kushans’, but its original name is 
Yueh-chi.” 

Here I shall say a few words about the name 
Kanishka. According to R. C. Majumdar’s An Advanced 
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History of India he identified the Chinese name 
•Kieu-tsieu-hio with Kujula Kadphiscs, or Kadphises I, 
Head of the Kushan section of the horde. But of the 
three characters in Chinese, the first, Kieu, can be 
pronounced ‘Ka\ the. second character, tsieu, is very 
near to ‘Sh\ and the third character is ‘Ka’; so I 
think this term should be identified with Kanishka. 
In Majumdar's book he is not quite sure about the 
period in which Kadphiscs I and Kanishka lived. 
Obviously the period was that of the Kushan dynasty. 
I think that Kanishka is the correct equivalent of the 
•three Chinese characters. 

The names in this paragraph. Kushan and Kanishka, 
<lid not appear in the Western Han History and had 
no meaning to the Chinese for a long time. After 
reading the Indian and European publications on 
those subjects and knowing the roles played by them, 
this short paragraph was appreciated, because it 
gives accurate information and we arc glad that our 
ancestors put these names on record. 

(iO *Tien-chu, also called Sindhu (Shen-tu), is 
situated to the south-east of Yueh-chi within a 
distance of a few thousand Us. Its customs are similar 
to those of Yueh-chi : geographically it is low, humid, 
and hot in summer. Big rivers flow in this country, 
while fighting takes place by sitting on elephants. The 
people are weaker than the people of Yueh-chi. They 
believe in Buddha and practise Ahimsa, which prevails 
throughout the country. South-West from Yueh-chi 
and Kao-fu down to the Western ocean reaching 
Panki on the eastern side, all belong to India. There 
are hundreds of cities and the country is divided 
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into a number of states, each having a king. All 
these states come under the common name India. At 
this time most of the states submitted to Yueh-chi, 
that killed their king and appointed a general to rule 
over. Its products arc elephants. rhinoceros, 
tortoise-shell, gold, silver, copper, iron,, lead and tin. 
It carries on intercourse with the Roman Orient in 
the West; so Roman goods are found there. It 
makes fine cloth and woollen blankets and carpets. 
It has different kinds of spices, pepper, ginger, rock- 
salt and shellac. During the reign of Ho-ti India 
sent envoys with gifts to China ; but later, owing to 
the rebellion of the West Lands, the intercourse 
ceased. In the reign of Huan-ti Indian envoys were 
sent to China by the southern route. According to 
tradition. Emperor Ming-ti had a dream of a Golden 
Man with a halo on his head, and he asked his 
ministers the meaning of the dream. Somebody said» 
“It is the divinity of the West called Buddha who is 
sixteen feet high and of a golden colour.” Then Emperor 
Ming-ti sent envoys to India to seek for the law of 
Buddha and the image of the latter, which has since 
then been painted and sculptured in China too. Prince 
Ying of Chu believed in Buddhism and it gradually 
spread through China, Emperor Huan-ti believed 
in divinities and offered sacrifices to Buddha and 
Lao Tze. In time, the faith in Buddha extended 
among the Chinese people.” 

The question of the exact date of the introduction! 
of Buddhism to China is still controversial. To- 
ascertain the exact date is now impossible ; because as 
regards the penetration of Buddhism, too many factors 
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are involved such as the trips of the missionaries, their 
knowledge of the Chinese language, their translation 
work, their work of conversion, the circulation of 
their texts and the recognition of their work by the 
society and Government. It must have taken a 
century or more before Buddhism could work 
effectively. It is a well known fact that the introduc¬ 
tion of Buddhism could not only be due to the dream 
of Ming-ti. I think that it took a long series of 
processes between the reign of Wu-ti (140*87 B.C.) 
and the reign of Ming-ti (58*75 A. D ). It is reported 
in Chinese history that after the dream of Ming-ti 
Kasyapa Matanga and Dharmaraksa were the first 
two Buddhist Monks to visit China. The so-called 
sutra of the 42 Articles was attributed to their work. 
Following them two other Buddhist monks An-she-kao 
and Lokaksema translated many Buddhist texts into 
Chinese. During this period the routes of commu¬ 
nication between China and Central Asia were 
established. The monks who came to China were 
mostly Parthians, Yueh-chis, Sogdians, Kuchians 
and Khotanese. The acquaintance of the Chinese 
with Budhhism was through these as middle men, 
so we cannot say that the intercourse between China 
and India was direct. 

PRRIOD OF IMPROVED UNDERSTANDING 
BETWEEN CHINA AND INDIA. 

After the dissolution of the Eastern Han Empire 
there was a long period of division between Northern* 
and Southern China* China was reunited for a short 
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period of about fifty years under the Eastern Chin 
dynasty (265-317 A. D.), and then a long period of 
•division followed (317-589 A. D.). This corresponds to 
the period of better understanding between China and 
India. During the period of the Three Kingdoms, 
except 8hu-Han no other Indian monk visited ; the 
Buddhist monks continued their work of translation in 
Wei in Northern China and in the Kingdom of Wu 
situated in Nanking, which had the facilities of comm¬ 
unication with the outside world by sea routes^ Seng- 
hui, of Sogdian parents, born in Tonkin, came to 
Nanking by sea and converted Sun-chuan, King of 
Wu, and erected the first monastery in the capital. 

During the Western Chin dynasty (265-317 A. D.) 
China was busy with a civil war and began to migrate 
to fhe Yangtse valley, yet the translation work by 
Buddhist monks like Dharmaraksa and others contin¬ 
ued. During the Eastern Chin dynasty (317-410 A. D.) 
Buddhism flourished in India where the Mahayana 
Buddhism was developed by Nagarjuna, Vasubandhu 
and Asanga. Chinese monks found that the different 
texts did not agree with one another and therefore 
doubted their correctness, so they started their pilgri¬ 
mage to India direct. The first one who reached India 
and brought back to China Sanskrit Buddhist texts 
was Fa-Hien. On his way to Northern India he visited 
the principal centres of Buddhism and places of pilgri¬ 
mage. The places which attracted him were Uddiyana 
(Swat Valley), Suvastu, Gandhara (Peshawar), Taksa- 
sila (Taxila), Nagara (Jelalabad), Mathura. Kanyakubja 
(Kanoj), and the places in Eastern India with which 
Buddha was connected : Kosala, Sravasti, Kapilavastu, 
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Vaisali and Magadha (Bihar). In the country of 
Magadha he visited Pataliputra, Rajagriha, Gaya and 
Banaras. The purpose of Fa-Hien’s trip was to study 
the Vinaya Books of Buddhism and he collected a manu¬ 
script of the Mahasan^hika Vinaya^ He left China in 
399 A. D. and arrived in India after six years. After 
a stay of six years, his return trip took him three years, 
arriving back in China in 414 A. D. Fa-Hien was the 
first Chinese to visit many places in India. After his 
trip it seems that China and India knew each other 
better. This is most marked in the histories of the 
Southern dynasties, Liu-Sung (420-479), Southern Chi 
(479-502), Southern Liang and Southern Chen 
(557-589), where one finds a number of memorials 
which were sent to the Chinese Emperor by the 
States in Indo-China, Burma, South Sea Islands, and 
India. The names of these states are hard to ascertain 
now and the style of the memorials does not seem to be 
the original ones, but more like the translations of the 
Chinese officials. Besides the memorials, names of 
the envoys and the gifts were also mentioned. We 
find that the memorials were written in the Buddhist 
terms ; so these countries must have been under the 
sphere of Hindu-Buddist Indian culture. Among the 
monks working under the Southern dynasties, Para- 
martha was the greatest, whose translation for the 
propagation of Buddhism was as great as that of 
Kumarajiva in Nortnern China. Bodhi-Dharma, 
whether his personality is legendary or not, also 
exercised great influence. 

In Northern China the situation was different. The 
five Barbarians Hsiung-nus, Mongols, Tibetans etc. 
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constituted the ruling class ; they had no ancient 
cultural background, so they submitted themselves to 
Buddhism just as the Teutonic race did to Christianity 
in the Middle Ages. One of the tribal leaders in 
Northern China declared that Buddhism .was the 
religion of the Barbarians ; ‘as we ourselves are 
Barbarians we do not mind embracing it’. This meant 
that the Barbarians were free to choose their religion 
without being bound by Confucianism. The tribal 
leaders, Shih-leh and Shih-hu listened a great deal 
to an Indian monk, Fo-tu-tsen, who advised the leader 
to give up committing atrocities. When they had 
audience with the ministers, Fo-tu-tsen was asked to 
be present. When the leader Fu'chien attacked 
Ku-chi, a small, country in Turkesten, they heard the 
name of Kumarajiva and asked his general Liu-kuang 
to send Kumarajiva to China. After Fu-chien’s assassi¬ 
nation, the successor Yao-chang again asked his general 
to invite Kumarajiva to come to China. His son Yao- 
hsin was very interested in listening to Kumarajiva’s 
preaching. When the latter was working on the 
translation of the Buddhist texts, Yao-hsin took part 
in editing it- From A. D. 304 on, the Northern 
Wei dynasty, founded at Ta-tung by the Toba 
Tartars, unified all Northern China. The Toba 
Wei dynasty encouraged Buddhism and especially the 
Buddhist Art. They built the cave of the Thousand 
Buddhas at Tung-Huang, and also cut cave temples in 
Yun-kang and Lung-men near Loyang, the idea 
of which went back to the Buddhist cave shrine at 
Ajanta in India. From the work of cave temples 
Chinese sculpture and painting were brought under 
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Indian influence and indirectly show Indo-Greek 
features. 

What is more important is the chapter on Buddhism 
and Taoism in the history of Toba Wei. Though 
Buddhism was introduced in the two Han dynasties, 
History of Northern Wei was the first book which gave 
a chapter on Buddhism in which the story of in¬ 
troducing the philosophy of Buddha and other 
things connected with it were elaboratley described. 
The writer of this history could not omit it because 
of the wide spread of Buddhism m China. 

CLIMAX OF CULTURAL TIES BETWEEN CHINA AND INDIA 

During the reunion of China by the dynasties 
of Sui ( 581-618 A D. ) and Tang ( 618-907 A.D. ). 
Chinese supremacy in Central Asia was again 
established. The information which was put down in 
the histories of Sui and Tang was just as accurate as 
that found in the history of the Hans, because it was 
first-hand information from the eye-witness Hsuan- 
tsang, a Chinese monk travelling and studying in India 
for sixteen years. I shall omit the description of India 
from the history of Sui, because it was edited by the 
ministers of Tang, so their source of knowledge about 
India must be the same as that of the Tang period. 
The paragraph on India from the history of Tang is as 
follows : 

“Tien-chu (another name for India) is the land 
which is called Sindhu I in the time of Han, or Land of 
Brahman. It is situated farther to the West of the 
Onion Mountain, or Tsung-ling. The whole of the 
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Indian territory is more than 30,003 lis» It is divided 
into five parts : Mid-India, East-lndia, South-India, 
West-India, and North-India. Each of these parts is 
a territory of several thousand miles with many cities 
and towns. South India is surrounded by ocean. North 
India is sheltered by the Himalayan Mountains whose 
passes are the gates to India. East of East-India is 
ocean, but has on the border Fu-nan and Lin-yih 
(Assam and Burma and Indo-China) as neighbours. 
West India has Kipin and Persia on the border. Mid- 
India is in the middle, where the other four parts meet. 
Its capital has a space enclosed of seven Zi5, and the 
river Ganges is on its northern side. According to 
legend, a Brahman, who had several thousand 
students, taught them under the trees of the forest. 
With the blessing of Forest dieties, there came a man 
and a woman, and family-life grew up. Each family 
had a great number of servants. The city was built by 
the help of the deities, so the construction work was 
finished in a few days. Later on, King Asoka built his 
palace with stones, and decorated it with many 
engravings which could hardly be surpassed by other 
craftsmanship. In his administration King Asoka 
applied ordeals and tortures, and the hell built by him 
still remains as a relic in the city. The King of Mid- 
India called Katryti ascended the throne without 
usurpation or assassination. The land of India is low, 
humid and hot in summer. It can have four crops of 
rice a year. It produces diamonds, which being bright 
can never be burned, and can cut precious 
stones. It produces sandal wood, turmeric, and 
other kinds of spices. Communication between 
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India and the Roman Orient goes on and merchants 
sell these products to Fu-nan and Cochin- 
China. The people live prosperously, and no census 
of population has been taken. The tillers, who 
plough the crown land, pay in kind. Shells are used 
as money. The people have deep eyes and high 
noses. In paying their respects the people prostrate 
themselves before other’s feet. In the family there 
are musical instruments, singers and dancers. The 
king and the ministers all dress themselves in 
embroidered clothes. They have hair-locks twisted 
on the top of their heads. They arc bare-footed. 
They prefer to wear white dresses. Only those who 
belong to the Brahman class distinguish themselves by 
wearing a white shawl or a wrap thrown over the 
shoulders. Those who die are either burnt to ashes 
(cremated), or thrown to wild animals to be devoured, 
or sunk in the river to feed the fish or turtles. They 
do not indulge in mourning or burial ceremonies. 
Those who commit treason are put in jail and 
killed. Those who commit small crimes are fined. 
Those who do not fulfil their filial duty are punished 
by having a limb or car or nose cut off. or are sent 
away as exiles. They have a written language and 
are well-versed in astronomy and mathematics. They 
know Siddha-vastu, which is said to be the creation of 
Brahma. Their books are written on palm leaves. 
They are not allowed to kill or drink wine. Every¬ 
where Buddhhist relics arc to be found. 

“During the period of Sui Emperor Yuang-ti appoin¬ 
ted Pai-Cbiu to deal with the intercourse with the 
West Lands. Many countries sent their envoys to 
17 
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China, but India did not ; for which Emperor Yuang-ti 
felt very sorry. During the period of Wii-teh, India w^as 
in disorder ; king Siladilya trained good soldiers and 
appeared to be invincible. After six years, during which 
time the harnesses were not taken off the elephants, nor 
the helmets from the soldiers, the kings of the four 
parts of India submitted to liim. His influence spread, 
and his administration was in good order. He assumed 
the title of King of Maghada. He sent an envoy to 
Tang and in the year, 643, Emperor Tai-tsung gave 
him a reply, wliich caused him great surprise, because 
the note came from a land called “Maha-China”, 
according to the Indian tradition. Between 630 and 643, 
the Chinese monk Hsuan-tsang arrived from China, 
and took to his country 600 Buddhist texts. In the 
year. 647 a second Chinese envoy, Wang-Hsuan-tse, 
arrived at a time when King Siladitya died and India 
was in a state of disturbance. The throne of Siladitya 
was taken over by his minister Arunasva, and the 
latter sent his army to fight against Wang-Hsuan-tse. 
Wang fought against him with his thirty men and 
horses and was defeated. The gifts given to Wang 
by different countries were plundered and captured, 
but Wang succeeded in escaping to Northern India. 
He gathered twelve hundred well-trained troops from 
Tibet and 7,000 cavalrymen from Nepal and advanced 
to attack Mid-India. The battle lasted three days 
with 3,000 men killed and 12,000 men drowned. 
Arunasva fled first but was arrested, The booty 
taken by Wang was 12,000 men and women, and 30,000 
cattle. India was very much alarmed by this news, 
and Arunasva was made a prisoner and sent to China. 
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‘This incident was explained later by the Emperor 
that Wang’s action was due to the offence given to 
the envoy, and that China had no hostile intentions 
towards India. The Emperor said that if the Brahmans 
did not plunder our envoy, he would not have been 
taken prisoner. The idea of receiving an envoy from 
another country in a friendly manner was a rule of 
international intercourse which existed in China since 
the period of 5pnng and Autumn (722-481 B. C.)” 

The above record shows that the Chinese knowledge 
of India was pretty accurate, because this chapter 
must have been based on the records of Western lands 
by Hsuan-tsang and Wang-Hsuan-tse’s report. It is 
as accurate as the history of Han because the source 
of information of the Hans is based on the reports of 
Chani^-Kien and Pan-chao. What is written in the 
Tang history is the personal experiences of Hsuang- 
tsang and Wang-Hsuang-tse. Besides Hsuan-tsang, 
there were other Indian monks arriving in China who 
belonged to the school of Tantrism. 

The Tang period was the climax of the Sino-Indian 
cultural friendship. In the following Sung period, 960- 
1270 A. D., still some Indian monks came to China to 
do the work of translations, but we may say that the 
coming and going between India and China came to a 
stand still after the Tana: period. The reason is not 
difficult to find, because on the Indian side Buddhism 
was on the decline, even during Hsuang-tsang's stay ; 
and India came under the Mahomedan conquest led 
by Mahmud of Ghazni in 1193. On the Chinese side 
the Sung dynasty lost Central Asia to the Mongols, 
whose leader, Temujin was proclaimed Chingiz Khan 
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in Karakorum from 1206, so the line of communication 
between India and China was severed. Chinese Nco- 
Confucimist philosophy was flourishing this time and 
most of the monks believed in the Ch’an or Zen 
Buddhism, which was distinguished by their zeal for 
meditation rather than seeking of texts. After the 
Sungs, the Yuan dynasty in China was founded by 
Kublai in 1271 and the Mongals were interested in 
Lamaism. The Manchus did the same as the Mongals 
because they had an eye for subduing the Tibetans. 
All these descriptions tell us that the friendly ties 
between the two countries lasted about 1000 years 
beginning with the reign of Wu-ti (140-187 B.C.) of 
the Western Han dynasty to the end of Tang 907 A.D. 

I should say that the friendly ties which 
brought the two countries so close were much less 
due to the motive of military conquest or com¬ 
mercial profiteering than to the spiritual impulses. 
The Indian monks were anxious to carry on their 
missionary work while the Chinese were con¬ 
tent with what they were given ; so they paid their 
homage to India and learned Sanskrit themselves and 
brought the Buddhist texts which they wanted. 

Only the spirit of religion which made the Indians 
think in terms of eternal truth and sacrifice with 
complete disregard of the difficulties, built up the 
cultural ties between the two countries silently, 
steadily and continuously. Fervour of the Indian 
monks went into the Chinese texts of Buddhism 
without leaving their personal records, but the Chinese 
compliments and respects with regard to their 
personalities can be found in the Biographies of 
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the Noble Monks. The enthusiasm of the Chinese 
to know India is shown by the 180 Chinese monks 
who tried to reach India from the first century to 
the Tang period. Fa-Hien who was first to reach 
India put on record his experiences and the 
hardships of his trip in his book that: ^‘The prefect of 
Tun-Huang provided them with means to cross the 
desert. There are many evil demons and hot winds 
in this desert ; when encountered, all travellers die 
without exception. There are no birds flying above, no 
beasts roaming below, but everywhere, gazing as far as 
the eye can reach in search of the onward route, 
it is impossible to know the way but for dead 
men’s decaying bodies which show the direction.’* 
When Fa-Hien arrived in Northern India he managed 
to cross the Ts’ung-ling. He said ; “In Ts’ung-ling 
there is snow both in winter and summer. Moreover, 
there arc poisonous dragonsi which, when evil- 
purposed, spit poison, winds, rain, snow, drifting sand 
and gravel stones ; not one in 10.000 meeting these 
calamaties escape.” 

Hsuan-tsang, on his w^ay, suffered as much hardship 
as Fa*Hien. Once a grey-bearded old man told him : 
“The western roads are difficult and bad, sand-streams 
stretch far and wide, evil spirits and hot winds, when 
they come, cannot be avoided. Numbers of men 
travelling together, though they be many, arc misled 
and lost. How can you accomplish such a journey 
alone ?'’ 

Hsuan-tsang answered, “I am to reach the western 
world to search after the Great Law, If I do not reach 
the land of the Brahmans there is no return to the 
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east; it matters not if I die in the mid mute. ’ Hsuang- 
tsin^* happily knew some of the kings on his way and 
was given facilities for travelling. But in India, after 
Hsuan-tsang had left the Kingdom of Ayodhya, he was 
on a vessel traversing the river Ganges, in order to 
visit Hayamukha. After going about 100 Us, ten pirate 
boats burst forth into the mid-stream and took Hsuan- 
tsang’s ship to the bank and ordered the men to take 
off their clothes and to give up their jewels and 
precious stones. As the pirates worship Durga so they 
look for a man of good form and offer his flesh and 
blood in sacrifice to their divinity. They said, “Let us 
kill him as a sacrifice and we shall gain good fortune." 
Hsuan-tsang replied, ‘ If my body is suitable for this 
purpose of sacrifice I dare not ^rrudge the offering, but 
my coming to India is to enquire into the character of 
the sacred books, and as this purpose has not yet been 
accomplished, your killing me will bring you mis¬ 
fortune, instead of good fortune.’ When his fellow- 
passengers asked the pirates to spare him, but the 
pirates would not consent. The captain of the 
gangsters ordered two of the company to draw their 
knives and to bind Hsuan-tsang upon an altar. Hsuan- 
tsang showed no fear in his face and began to pray 
that he might be born in the Tusita Heaven and see 
Bodhisattva Maitreya At this moment his body and 
soul was lavished with joy and he knew nothing of the 
altar upon which he was to be killed. Sut^denly a 
black tempest arose smiting down the trees, and 
clouds of sand flew on every side. The robbers were 
filled with fear and some fellow-passengers told them 
to repent. They bowed their heads before Hsuan-^ 
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tsang and confessed their faults. They promised to 
give up their evil ways and asked him to be witness 
to their sincerity. It is right to say, “If it were not 
for the power of Hsuan-tsang’s resolution in seeking' 
the great law, this would not have come to pass.” 
These stories of Fa-Hien and Hsuan-tsang are mere 
episodes in their lives. Their real value lies in their 
knowledge which they learned from India and in their' 
translations of the Buddhist texts which brought new 
elements to the composition of Chinese culture. 

The work done by the Indian and the Chinese 
monks during those 1,000 years is, even in modern 
China, looked upon with great appreciation. Ishall^ive 
you the best description of the Sino-Indian ties in a 
speech given by Liang-chi-chao on the occasion of the 
poet Tagore’s visit to Peking in 1024. Though I 
was present at the meeting, I have no copy of the- 
original text, so I take the followin-? from an article 
“Meeting of Brothers*’ by Kshitimohan Sen appearing 
in the Sinn-lndian Journal. L’ang said, “In ancient 
times there was no civilisation to the north and 
south of China ; towards the cast there was the 
Pacific Ocean, and no word of any civilisation came to 
China from it. Towards the west there were nations 
devoid of culture, they had nothing to give to 
others. The only message which reached us was 
from the South-West. This was one of the bless¬ 
ings from India. Since then the two civilisations 
have marched along the path of progress like 
brothets. There were uninviting natural barriers to 
be crossed, but our friendship conqured all such 
obstacles. 
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“For nearly the first eight hundred years of 
the Christian Era, very many great Indian thinkers 
and Saints came to China and of them the names 
of twenty four are famous. We had also thirteen 
messengers from Kashmir. From China, in return, 
187 great scholars went to India with reverence 
and messages of friendship. Of these the names and 
doing of at least 105 have been remembered. India 
also remembers some of our great men like Fa-Hien 
and Hsuan-tsang and I-tsing and others. 

“India did not covet anything of China. They 
gave us the Sadhana of freedom and Maitri. Along 
with that message came the wealth of their litera¬ 
ture art and education. We had inspiration from 
them in the fields of music, painting, architecture, 
sculpture, poetry, drama, etc. They brought with 
them great gifts of astronomy, of medicine, of 
social and educational institutions.” 

The details concerning the different subjects in 
the fields of music, painting, drama, astronomy, 
medicine and education cannot be dealt with in this 
chapter. What I want to discuss is the question ‘'Why 
has Buddhism found favour among the Chinese ?’* 

The Chinese mind is rational : the Chinese believe 
what is based on rational grounds. They were 
under the training of Confucius and Mencius ; so 
any doctrine they were asked to learn and to believe 
must have a moral and intellectual background. If 
they were merely given a religion based on Reve¬ 
lation and Miracles it would not arouse their respect 
and faith easily. They were trained by the Confucian 
school to subordinate dogmatic theology to the 
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dictates of reason and conscience. The Jesuits who 
first came to China in the 17th. century brought 
watches, astronomical instruments, books on astro¬ 
nomy, mathematics and logic. This is why they 
succeeded in converting some Chinese scholars to 
Christianity. In the eyes of the Chinese Christianity 
and Science are the two aspects of the Jesuits. 
It is the same with Buddhism. Buddha tells 
us of the sorrows of mankind, and asks us to look 
down upon the worldly life. He theorises his theme 
in the form of a three-fold corner stone : (i) All 
is impermanence ; (ii) There is no ego ; (hi) Nirvana 
is the only blessing. 

The theory of impermanence is expounded by 
Asanga in his treatise Madhyantanugama-sastra as 
iollows, ‘^All things are produced by the combination 
of causes and conditions and have no independent 
entity of their own. When the combination is 
xesolved their destruction ensues ..this is what 
is called the impermanence of a composite entity’\ 
Buddha himself exhorted his disciples ; ‘*You should 
accept my words after subjecting them to a critical 
test and not out of reverence for me.’* This rational 
and critical spirit furnishes the soil upon which the 
Chinese faith grows. This kind of mind began with 
Confucius, Lao Tze, Mencius, and was handed 
down by Chu-hsi and Wang-yang-ming. This same 
state of mind existing in India and China is the main 
reason why Buddhism took root. Dr. S. Mookherjee 
in his book, The Buddhist Philosophy of Universal Flux 
said as follows: “The cleavage between religion 
and philosophy is pronounced where religion is held 
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to be a matter of unquestioning faith, irrespective 
of a philosophic sanction. But in India the two are 
identical...belief had to be subjected to the test of 
logic and a f uth that was not warranted by philo¬ 
sophic conditions, was rightly regarded as perverse 
dogmatism which has no right to the allegience of a 
man of sound education and culture. It is this fact 
of intellectual honesty and spiritual earnestness that 
accounts for the intensity and desperate character 
of this fighting for opinions among ancient philo¬ 
sophers of India. As has been aptly observed by 
Professor S. N. Das Gupta with his characteristic in¬ 
sight, ‘‘The system of philosophy in India was not 
stirred up by the speculative demands of the human 
mind, but by deep craving after the realisation of the 
religious purpose of life ..and the intensity of this 
craving was not appeased except by a thorough-going 
and meticulous application of the Truth to every 
detail of life.” 

Here wc find three characteristics of the Indiai^ 
religion or philosophy : 

!• Religion combined with Philosophy. 

2. No speculative or intellectual play only. 

3. A deep craving for the application of the 
truth to every detail of life. 

Confucian philosophy was developed along these 
lines and the Sung Neo-Confucianist philosophy too. If 
one follows carefuly the life of Confucius and reads the 
biography of Chu-hsi. one will find how the application 
of truth to their lives was thoroughly carried out. This 
state of mind and craving caused the two countries 
to be brought closer together with spiritual tics. 
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Inspite of these affinities and similarities, India 
and China belong to two worlds. India’s chief 
passion is religion, while China’s teaching is ethical 
not religious. India has her caste system, China 
tried to level down the class distinction since 
Confucius. If I am allowed to modify a little 
Radhkrisnan’s two fold division of Western thoughts 
and Eastern religion, I may add a third category. 
Ethics of China, or in the terms of Kant, the Practical 
Reason. Practical Reason is closely connected on 
the one hand with Pure Reason, which gives us the 
synthetic forms of knowledge, and on the other to 
the three ideas of the Soul and the World as a totality, 
and God, which are the foundations of religion. 
In this sense, China may be said to belong neither 
to the section of Western thought nor to the 
category of Eastern religion, but she is between the 
two. Because of this middle position, China has to 
accept Buddhism or other religions from outside, and 
again she has to take science from Europe. The 
Chinese have been trained by Confucius to be 
broad-minded and not to be exclusive. While she has 
the advantage of being this, she loses her superiority 
in imagination over religion and also the power of 
penetration in the intellectual field. Since our history 
shows us how Sino-Indian co-operation in the fields 
of Religion, Art, and Knowledge went on smoothly 
and harmoniously for a long time, one cannot help 
thinking that India and China in future also will go 
hand in hand renewing their efforts for a common 
programme of spiritual co-operation. 



PART IV 


CHINA AND GANDHIAN INDIA 



CHAPTER XI 


GANDHI’S LIFE IN THE LIGHT OF 
CHINESE IDEALS 

Having read the chapters on the Laotzean and 
Confucian schools it will not be difficult to re¬ 
cognise the similarities of mental outlook and human 
values in India and China. On account of this simi¬ 
larity, it is easy to understand why Mahatma Gandhi’s 
life and his way of experimenting with truth is much 
appreciated in China. Many articles and books on 
Mahatma Gandhi have been published in India and 
Europe. So I shall not dwell in detail upon his life. It 
will be examined only in the light of Chinese ideals. 
In this chapter his life and character, and in the 
next chapter his philosophy on Religion, Politics, 
and other problems will be considered from the 
Chinese point of view. 

Since Gandhi has been described by J. H. Holmes 
as the “greatest man since Jesus Christ”, it is difficult 
for a Chinese to find another title which is equally 
high and so imposing. In the temple of Confucius 
there is a table with the title, ‘'’The most perfect Saint 
and Teacher^'. This title may also be applied to 
Buddha, but it will not cover the whole field of 
Gandhi’s activities, because his master’-passion was 
politics. On the other hand, if we describe him as a 
statesman of non-violence, the other non-political 
aspects of his life are overlooked. Fortunately we 
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have a term from Chuang Tze, the Taoist philosopher : 
Nei~Sen-Wai‘Wan^^ which means ‘‘internally a saint* 
externally a king'*. Gandhi’s life has two aspects : on 
the one hand he tried to live a brahrnacharya life, and 
firmly believed in God—one can hardly find another 
man, in this age, who lived a more saintly life than 
Gandhi, On the other hand he never forgot politics* 
often misrepresented as the job of a politician only, 
but according to Gandhi, a part of the ideal life, which 
cannot be separated from Religion. 

“Internally a saint, externally a king” is the best 
title which the Chinese can confer on a man who 
combined the two aspects of life and who carried on 
his work in a most satisfactory way. Gandhi was not 
a real king sitting on a throne, but he led the millions 
of India and won her Independence which had been 
lost for two centuries ; so we cannot omit the 
political aspect of his life Gandhi's kingdom was 
the soul of India, captured by the integrity of his 
person. Gandhi was the uncrowned king of India> by 
the spontaneous way in which the people followed 
him, and in the way he won India’s Independence. 
His leadership was not based on his position as the 
President of the Congress, but on his personality. I 
cannot do otherwise than to give a quotation from 
a Confucion book. The Great Learning, to describe 
the two aspects of his life. 

The great Lc^irning I teaches us—“illustrate the illus¬ 
trious virtue ; to renovate the people and to rest in 
the highest good.” 

There are two sides of Gandhi's work : he was 
a vegetarian and lived a brahrnacharya life : so he 
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saw clearly that any political activity without a 
moral basis was incomplete. On the basis of his 
own virtue, he went further to renovate the people. 
The term ^^renovation’* can be traced back to an 
engraving on a bath-tub running as follows ; ‘If 
you can renovate yourself one day, do so from day 
to day. Yea, let there be daily renovation.’’ The 
term “renovation” is illustrated by the example of 
taking a bath every day. The daily bath teaches that 
we should clean ourselves regularly, so the renovation 
of the people should go on unceasingly. I think that 
the work of Gandhi is well characterized in the 
opening words of the Great Learning to illustrate 
illustrious virtue and to renovate the people. 

The reason why a king or a great leader of the 
people must be a saint is at the same time emphasised 
here. Because a king is to save and educate the 
people, he himself must have a good heart, a clear 
mind to know what is right or wrong, what are the 
first things and what are the last, and to choose rip:ht 
persons for the right place. A king in the ideal 
sense is not a man to win wars, to extend territories 
or to increase the population, but to love the people 
and to give the people what they need. He should 
not follow the examples of Alexander or Napoleon, 
much less those of Hitler or Stalin, who both 
signed the treaty for the partition of Poland for 
their own selfish ends. In other words, politics must 
be based on moral principles. Throughout history, 
wc have too many politicians, but too few men who 
combine the nature of a saint and that of a king 
within themselves. 

18 
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Gandhi was a saint, and at the same time such a 
great statesman that no one could object to his service 
or his methods. 

The work of a saint and at the same time that of a 
statesman can also be explained by the theory of eight 
stages according to the Great Learning. To quote : 

“The ancients who wished to illustrate illustrious 
virtue throughout the w’orld, first governed their own 
states well. Wishing to govern their own states well, 
they first brought order to their families. Wishing 
to bring order to iheir families, they first disciplined 
themseles. Desiring to discipline themselves, they 
first sanctified their hearts, or minds. Seeking to 
sanctify their hearts, they sought to bring their will 
in accordance with truthfulness. In order to bring the 
wdll into accordance with truthfulness, they first 
improved their intellect to the utmost. Such an 
improvement of the intellect lay in the investigation 
of things.” 


So these are the eight stages according to the 
Great Learning : 


1. World peace. 

2. Government of the 
State. 

3. Order in the family. 

4. Self-discipline. 

5. Sanctification of the 


6. Truthfulnesss of the 
will. 

7. Improvement of the 
intellect. 

8. Investigation of 
things. 


In the reverse order of these stages, the same book 
says as follows : 


“Things being investigated, intellect became 
complete. The intellect being complete, their will 
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became truthful. Their will being truthful, their 
hearts, or minds were sanctified. Their hearts being 
sanctified, their persons were well disciplined. Their 
persons being disciplined, their families were regulated. 
Their families being regulated their states were well 
governed. Their states being well governed, the whole 
world was made tranquil and happy.” 

The key to the eight stages is self-development. 
Thus it is said in the same book : 

‘'From Emperor down to the mass of the people, 
all must consider self-development as the root of every¬ 
thing else. It cannot be that when the root is neglec¬ 
ted, what springs from the root can be well ordered. 
It has never been the case that what was of great 
importance has been slightly cared for, nor that what 
was of little importance was much cared for.” 

If the fourth stage, self-development is the key 
to the whole subject in both directions, from self to 
the world or from the w’orld to self, then it follows 
that sanctification of the heart, control of the wdll 
in accordance with truthfulness, and the other 
stages, must start from self-development. When 
self development has been accomplished, one can 
extend one's service to the family, the state, and the 
world. 

If this order of internal purification and external 
service is the right way of life, then we know why 
the achievement of Gandhi is so much appreciated by 
the Chinese. His whole life agrees with what the 
Great Learning instructs, 

The work of the last stages in relation to the life of 
Gandhi will be dealt with in the next chapter ; because 
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we have much to do with his “ experimenting with 
truth”—to use Gandhi’s own term, but the work of 
self-development, regulation of the family, and 
goverment of the state, and the deeds of Gandhi 
himself will be dealt with here. 

The question why a king or a leader of the people 
should be as self-disciplined as a saint should be answered 
first. The actions of a king or a leader will be watched 
by thousands or millions of people. If a king or a leader 
merely wants to start a military conquest, or achieve 
a diplomatic victory, or increase the population and 
wealth of the state, he can easily carry out his policy 
by the principle of expediency. If a king or a leader 
desires to lead the people to live a life of austerity, or 
of good conduct, or to show a grearer sense of res¬ 
ponsibility, then he must set the example himself. 
Confucius once replied to a baron, Chi-kang, who 
asked about government : ”To govern means to put 
the people on the right road of life. If you are on 
the right road, who will dare not be on the right 
road ?” Again Confucius said : ‘^When a prince's 
personal conduct is right, his * government is effective 
without the issuing of orders. If his personal conduct 
is not right, he miy issue orders but they will not be 
obeyed.” 

The idea that a leader can only lead the people by 
his own example, was known to Gandhi before he 
returned to lead the Independence Movement in India. 
He said in his Autobiography : 

'*As the ideals of sacrifice and simplicity were 
becoming more and more realized, and religious 
consciousness was becoming more and more quick- 
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ened in my daily life, the passion of vegetarianism as a 
mission went on increasing. I have known only one 
way of carrying on missionary work, viz., by personal 
example.” 

These words may not only be applied to his 
inclination for vegetarianism, but to all aspects of his 
life. His disposition to cut down his family budget 
and to live a brahmacharya life, all prepared the way 
for his leadership of the Indian Independence 
Movement. Otherwise, when there is greed for 
material possessions and personal desires, the resultant 
state of physical health will undermine the mind, and 
diminish the capacity of what one can do for one’s 
country. Dr. S. Radhakrishnan has rightly interpreted 
the importance of celibacy : “When the masters of 
spirittual life insist on celibacy, they demand that we 
should preserve singleness of mind from destruction 
by bodily desire.” In order to serve one’s country, one 
should lead a life of sacrifice and suffering which will 
be an example followed by millions of people. 

Again, one’s motive for starting a campaign of 
fighting for the independence of one’s country must 
be pure. If a man starts it for his own fame, or for 
pecuniary gain, or for his own ambition, then it will be 
discovered and criticised and nobody will follow him. 
The purity of one’s motive for a political movement is 
so important, that even if, at the beginning of the 
movement, it be stopped by government, it will expand 
and grow, influencing millions to follow because of 
its pureness of purpose. If honesty and personal 
integrity is the foundation of a successful business 
career, it is more so for a political cause. Gandhi’s 
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purpose was like this ; for he sought to win Indian 
Independence for the good of his people and not for 
his own name. 

So far the importance of self-development has been 
explained in general as the key to bringinp: order in 
the family and good government to the state. Again 
the Great Learning explains how the role of self-devel¬ 
opment is a remedy against one’s bias or prejudice. 
It says : 

“What is meant by the regulation of one’s family 
depends on self-development is this : Men are partial 
when they feel affection and love ; partial where they 
despise and dislike ; partial where they stand in awe 
and reverence ; partial where they feel sorrow and 
compassion ; partial where they are arrof?ant and rude. 
Thus it is that there are few men in the world, who 
love and at the same time know the faults of the 
object oft their affection, or who hate and yet 
acknowledge the fine qualities of their enemies. Hence 
the adage has it, ‘a man does not know the wickedness 
of his own son ; he docs not fcnow the wealth of his 
growing corn’.” 

If order in the home depends so much on the 
discipline in one’s own person, it is even more so that 
good government of the state also depends on the 
same all-important factor. 

How Gandhi worked on the question of self- 
discipline can be seen from his own words : “But 
the road of self-purification is hard and steep. To 
attain to perfect purity one has to become absolutely 
passion-free in thought, speech, and action ; to rise 
above the opposing currents of love and hatred* 
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attachment and repulsion. I know that 1 have not in 
me as yet that triple purity, in spite of constant, 
ceaseless striving for it. To conquer the subtle passion 
seems to me to be harder than the physical conquest 
of the world by force of arms.’' 

Every word that Gandhi has written here is 
endorsed by the Chinese scholars both of the Confucian 
and the Taoist schools. In agreeing with the last 
sentence of Gandhi, a Chinese proverb says : ‘It is 
easy to arrest a thief in the mountains, but it is hard 
to arrest a thief in your heart”. 

Apart from the role of self-development in 
relation to the family and government, we shall now 
consider of the family and the government, in a 
country. 

Suppose one sets himself to the great task of saving 
his country, but his wife is fond of costly jewels, 
beautiful clothes, and modern comforts ; and his 
children waste their father’s money without doing any 
work to help themselves, then the husband or the 
father would be greatly hampered by such a family. 
This is why Gandhi cut down his family budget, and 
asked his wife to do the household work. He even 
had a quarrel with his wife on the subject at one time. 
Family-life in China (as in India) does not only mean 
the husband, wife, and their children ; it also includes 
one’s brother, his wife, and their children. Sometimes 
a family consists of ten or twenty or even more 
members, in which uncles and cousins and their 
children may be included. Thus the order of the 
family in relation to the country has been explained 
by the Great Learning as follows : 
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“What is meant by ‘In order rightly to govern the 
State, it is necessary to regulate the family’ is this :• 
It is not possible for one to teach others while he 
cannot teach his own family. Therefore, the ruler, 
without going beyond his family, completes his 
lessons for the state. There is filial piety —there¬ 
with the sovereign should be served. There is fraternal 
submission —therewith the elders and superiors should 
be served. There is kindness —therewith the multitude 
should be treated. 

“From the loving example of one family a whole 
state becomes loving, and from its courtesies the 
whole state becomes courteous; while from the 
ambition and perverseness of one man, the whole 
state may be led to rebellious disorder such is the 
nature of mutual effect. This proves the saying: 
‘Affairs may be ruined by a single sentence, a kingdom 
may be settled by its One man\“ 

This last sentence may be easily understood after 
the whole world has witnessed what Hitler and 
Mussolini meant to Germany and Italy. On the 
other hand. Gandhi’s own example of simple living and 
going to jail has moved the Indian people to look 
upon going to jail as an honour, and this made the 
emergence of the New India possible. 

From state government to world federation is a 
big step. It cannot be said that at the time of the Great 
Learning, the idea of moving from nationalism to a 
world government was known to the Chinese people. 
We may say that in China nationalism has never had 
a chance to develop as it has done in Europe; 
but the idea of world-brotherhood was much more 
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pronounced. Confucius expressed this idea of human 
brotherdood in the following way : 

“When the Great Tao prevails, the world will be a 
commonwealth. The wise and the able men will be 
employed in the service of government. Sincerity 
and harmony will be appreciated and observed by all. 
The people will not only serve their own parents, and 
will not only bring up their own children, but will 
care for others as well. The aged ones deserve a way 
to bring their lives to a comfortable end, the young 
have the right to make themselves useful, while the 
little ones have the right to be brought up. Even 
the widowers, widows, and cripples have the right 
to be cared for and supported. The males know their 
duties and the females have someone to rely upon. 
Economic goods should not be thrown overboard, but 
they need not be kept only as one’s personal 
possession. Work must be done by everyorc, and 
none should withdraw from doing his share. The 
object in doing one’s bit is not to seek any reward, 
but to do the work for its own sake. Peace and 
order under these conditions is so good that no 
intrigue will arise, and no theft or robbery will occur. 
Every house-hold may leave its door open, without 
fear of robbery or molestation. This is called the 
“Grand Harmony”, 

This last stage is considered by the Chinese as 
the ideal government, like the idea of Utopia in 
Europe. Of course, the ideal can only be realized 
when there is a world-government. 

There we have the balance of interrelationships ; 
from the individual to the family, to the state, to the 
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world. That each of these stages owes much to self- 
development and self-discipline was clear to Gandhi, 
which is not difficult to know after a careful study 
of his Autobiography. His way of self-development, 
in order to carry the bigger work of saving his own 
country and serving mankind, reveals to us that his 
way of doing things agrees very much with what our 
own sage prescribed. 

In order to study Gandhi's character one must go 
much deeper than the frame-work of the Great 
Learning. Basically, Gandhi's character was a 
religious one. He believed in Hinduism, but he said 
that all religions have served to enrich mankind. His 
depth and breadth of feeling made him go to the 
very source of life and then find out from it the way 
to the betterment of his own country and the world. 
The very source of human life is Love. This may 
not be in the same degree of sensitiveness in every 
person. But the religious founders were especially 
sensitive to the virtue of love. Jesus Christ said : 
‘"Love your eneniies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you’’ Confucius glorified 
the idea of love in a similar way, but in different 
terms. His disciple, Tze-king said : “Imagine a 
man extensively conferring benefits on the people, 
and able to assist all. What would you say of him ? 
Might he not be called a man of love ?” Confucius 
said: ‘Why speak only of love in connexion with 
him ? Must he not have the qualities of a sage ? Even 
Yao and Shun (the sage emperors of China) were 
still solicitous about this. Now the man of Jen 
(love), wishing to establish himself, seeks also to 
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establish others ; wishing to be enlarged himself, he 
seeks also to enlarge others**. Mencius expressed the 
same idea in another way : He said : ‘Yu, 'the 
Emperor who regulated the flood) thought that if any¬ 
one in the empire were drowned, it was as if he 
had drowned them. Tsieh (minister who began to 
plough the land) thought that if any one in the 
empire suffered hunger, it was as if he starved them'*. 
These words today seem like legends, but they have 
been realized by what Gandhi did for the Indian 
franchise in South Africa, and later in India itself. 
Gandhi’s feeling of love is best seen in his repudiation 
of Untouchability. He said : ‘‘Untouchability is re¬ 
pugnant to reason and to the instinct of mercy, 
pity and love. A religion that establishes the worship 
of the cow, cannot countenance or warrant an 
inhuman and cruel boycott of a human being. And I 
should be content to be torn into pieces rather than 
disown the suppressed classes.** 

In 1944 when Gandhi was ill with ankylostomiases, 
he was asked by Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy to take 
medicines imported from America. Gandhi turned 
to Dr. Roy and said : "Why should I take your medi¬ 
cine ? First, because it is an imported medicine, 
secondly, because you cannot give free treatment to 
the 400 millions of the poor as you arc doing to 
me. This last sentence sounds typically oriental. 
Since the whole population had no access to this kind 
of treatment, why should he get it first ? Gandhi 
had the same feeling like one of the Chinese sages 
who said : “Among all the people of the empire, even 
the private men and women, if there were any, who 
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■did not enjoy such benefits as Yao and Shun con- 
terred, it was as if he himself pushed them into a 
ditch”. If one looks only after one’s own comfort, 
one cannot express a feeling or concern for the 
poverty and suffering of others less fortunate than 
himself. A Chinese statesman of the Sung dynasty, 
Fan-chung-yen, when a student, thought that he 
should shoulder the responsibility of world affairs. 
He has expressed the same idea as did Gandhi to 
Dr. Roy. Fan-chung-yen said : ‘One should feel 
sorry before the world feels it ; one should feel 
happy after the world becomes happy.” Thi-^ means 
that a great leader, whether religious or political, 
will be glad to suffer ahead of the world, and to 
enjoy only when all people have known joy. This 
should come from his sense of 1 )ve and responsibility. 

Besides this sense of love, Gandhi had also the spirit 
of coiira'^e, which means fearlessness. Gandhi said : 
“I suggest to you that there is only one whom we 
have to fear, and that is God. When we fear God, 
then we fear no man, however high his position ; and 
if you want to follow the vow of Truth, then fearless¬ 
ness is absolutely necessary. Before we can aspire 
to guide the destinies of India, we shall have to adopt 
this habit of fearlessness.” Confucius’s thought goes 
along the same line, because he thinks that a man who 
possesses the sense of love, will risk life itself for the 
sake of love ; so he is courageous and fears nothing. 
Confucius said ; “A man of jen is sure to be courage¬ 
ous, but those who are courageous may not always be 
men of ;3n. His disciple Tsang-tze said : *T heard an 
account of great courage from Confucius. It speaks 
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thus : ‘If on self-examination, I find that I am not up¬ 
right, shall I not be in fear even of a poor man in his 
loose garment of hair-cloth ? If on self-examination, 
I find that I am upright, I will go forward against 
thousands and tens of thousands.” A man of love 
docs everything motivated by his feeling of love for 
the people and country. Then he knows clealy what 
he does is public-spirited, so there is nothing wrong 
in it. In such a case he will even die for such a cause, 
naturally he is courageous and fearless. 

What of the question of right or wrong ? Gandhi 
often said that he followed the inner voice. In the 
present age of experimenting and verification one 
always doubts the words of the so-called inner voice, 
because it seems that it is not reliable. Men think 
that to find a moral law is the same as finding 
the natural law of the physical world. It should be 
based upon the inductive method, by which so 
many similar cases should be tested, and a law of 
cause and effect thus founded. But the moral law 
does not depend on the cases one is studying, but on 
the purification of one’s own heart. If a man is free 
from desires, lusts, greed of money or power, then his 
mind is pure and clear, and his judgment of what is 
right or wrong will be right too. Kant has explained 
to us that the activity of the rational will in proposing 
ends to itself, must appear as a command, in the form 
of the categorical imperative, as against the empirical 
motives of will and action. This means that if the will 
is directed to making use of other persons as a means, 
it means selfishness and wrong-doing. Otherwise^ if it 
is directed towards something other than selfishness, 
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this scmcthing else, which the moral law orders, 
is called duty. So long as a man's motive conforms 
to duty, the aims of his will shall be right and moral. 
This is why Jesus, Confucius and Buddha, though 
they did not consult each other, gave us the same 
commandments,—no lying, no stealing, no adultery 
and no killing. The details in following these funda¬ 
mental principles may be different, but the spirit 
underlying them, it will be agreed by all, is the same. 
Gandhi discovered his principle of non-violence and 
the brahmacharya’iiie in the same way. His inner 
voice did not come from his whims or his idiosyn- 
cracies, but it came from the work of self-control and 
purification of heart ; so he became a law unto hiiu- 
sef, according to wdiich he judged and acted in a 
sense of righteousness and justice, 

A man’s life, in most cases, goes on smoothly 
without any ups and downs. Such a life may be very 
comfortable, but it will not achieve much. Any one 
after suffering a shock in his life, will have a more 
intense feeling of his experience and will lead himself 
in a more serious, earnest and truthful way, and will, 
in the end, start a revolution, not only in his own life 
but throughout his country. This is the treatment 
which Gandhi received in South Africa. He was 
pushed out of the 1st Class compartment, in which 
coloured people were not allowed to travel. He was 
attacked at a landing place at Durban, This kind of 
treatment made him conscious of the position to which 
the coloured races and his own people had fallen. His 
reaction to the supremacy of the Whites was 
different from that of the extremists, who put il 
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the blame on Capitalism and net cn themselves. 
Gandhi told his countrymen to reform themselves 
and to uplift themselves. After these experiences, 
insults, and bitterness, a new life grew out of him. 
That this kind of shock or sudden stimulation can 
work wonders may be illustrated by another case of 
love. Suppose a young man proposes to a young girl, 
his schoolmate. She turns him down by saying that he 
is too stupid and not her equal. This young man feels 
angry and insulted. He goes away from her, works 
hard until he has succeeded. This latent enerj^y, if he 
had not been turned down, may have remained hidden 
and not produced any effect on him. After being 
turned down he received a shock which stimulated ; 
so he worked much harder than before, and his will 
became more determined to attain success. 1 his kind 
of sudden stimulation has a good effect upon an 
individual ; it also works wonderfully upon a nation. 

Mencius explained how a reformation can take 
place in an individual who has suffered insult and 
poverty. He said : “Thus, when Heaven is about to 
confer a great mission on any man. it first exercises 
his mind with suffering, and his sinews and bones 
with toil. It exposes his body to hunger, and subjects 
him to extreme poverty. It confounds his under¬ 
takings. By all these methods it stimulates his mind, 
hardens his nature, and supplies that which he is 
not yet capable of.*’ 

“Men for the most part err, and are afterwards 
able to reform. They are distressed in mind and 
perplexed in their thoughts, and then they arise to 
vigorous reformation. 
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*‘If a prince has not about his court men of 
principle, and worthy counsellors, and if abroad 
there are not hostile states or other external threats, 
his kingdom will generally end in ruin. 

“From these things we see how life springs from 
sorrow and calamity, and death from ease and 
pleasure/’ 

These remarks of Mencius best explain India’s 
revival and Gandhi’s leadership. After his bitter 
experience he led a new life more intensely and cou¬ 
rageously. 

Now we come to Gandhi’s leadership of the Indian 
Independence Movement. Gandhi, as a Hindu, felt 
humiliated that his country had lost her independence 
and became a colcmial empire under the United 
Kingdom. During bis stay in South Africa he saw 
how his countrymen were treated ; his patriotism 
was much kindled and he decided to devote his life 
to the service of his country. His leadership of this 
movement has been characterized by such principles as 
non-violence and civil disobedience. But non-violence 
or civil disobedience, I think, does not cover every 
aspect of Gandhi’s political activities. Gandhi’s success 
in recovering the independence of India, was due to 
his spiritual leadership. 

In the eyes of Orientals, personal example, as 
mentioned above, is the prerequisite to leadership. 
A good speech or a clever programme need not have 
a big following. If a man lives a simple life, performs 
difficult tasks, - his deeds agree with his words, such a 
man will have a great number of followers, and in 
some cases they will die for him. Such a man’s 
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leadership will be very effective. The story of 
Tseng-kuo-fan who led his army and defeated the 
Taiping Rebellion, may be taken as an illustration of 
the Chinese view of leadership. At the beginning 
Tseng-kuo-fan was a mere scholar and had no army 
and financial support. Through his personal integrity^ 
foresight, courage and knowledge of men, he gathered 
a number of friends as the nucleus of his army. After 
many futile attempts at fighting he was sometimes 
disappointed and tried to drown himself. Yet his 
bringing together of thousands of honest men built up 
a good and strong army, and he ultimately succeeded 
in putting down the Rebellion. Later he wrote an 
article called the “Source of Talents,'* which was a 
discussion on leadership. He said: “Whence is the 
origin of the moral atmosphere ? It depends on 
the direction of the mind of one or two men. Most 
people are below average quality. If one or two men 
are wise and able, many will follow them and receive 
their orders. The abler he is, the more followers 
will he have. If the mind of the one man is directed 
towards righteousness, the mass of the people will go 
in the direction of righteousness. If the mind of the 
one man is directed towards money-making,- the mass 
of the people will do the same. This is like the 
blowing of the wind, or the flowing of a river, which 
a strong force cannot change.” 

The words of Tseng-kuo-fan cause one to think 
that the Chinese expect very much of the role of 
the leading men. But I can also quote the words 
of a westerner who thought in the same way. Professor 
Gilbert Murray said : “Be careful in dealing with 
19 
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a man who cares nothing for sensual pleasures, 
nothing of comfort or praise or promotion, but is 
simply determined to do what he thinks to be right. 
He is a dangerous and uncomfortable enemy, because 
his body, which you can always conquer, gives you 
so little purchase over his soul.’* 

Here the question is, why a man of principle and 
good character is a powerful enemy to a government ? 
It is because he is so good that a great number of 
people will follow his footsteps. I think that Gandhi’s 
success lies in his simple life, serving the poor and 
identifying himself with them. The way he fought 
successfully for India’s independence can be explained 
thus : 

1. On the basis of his being morally right, Gandhi 
challenged the British Rule# as was shown in his 
letter to Every Englishman in 1920, in his Trial Speech 
in 1922, and at the London Round Table Conference 
in 1931. From the very beginning he knew that 
India could not regain her independence by violence, 
but she could win it by moral force. Gandhi said : 
“Bravery on the battle field is impossible for us, but 
bravery of the soul still remains open to us.’* What 
he proposed was non-cooperation, which would rouse 
the people to disobey the law within the limits of 
non-violence, but would make them political 
rebels for their love for their own country. It 
was impossible for the British Government to kill 
them all, because the latter stood for liberty and 
the rule of law. 

Gandhi’s moral affirmation put British rule in a 
very awkward position, because a government can 
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only rule with the consent, not the dissent of the 
people. 

II. Gandhi knew that the Indian people were not 
yet ready for fearless participation in politics. When 
he came back from South Africa, he said : *‘I found, 
through my wanderings in India, that my country is 
seized with a paralysing fear. We may not open our 
lips, we may only talk about our opinions secretly. We 
may do anything we like within the four walls of our 
homes ; but these things are not for public 
consumption.” 

By his open talk, by doing everything before the 
eyes of the world, by his conscious suffering and by 
going to jail, he kindled the fire in all hearts and 
changed the mentality of the Indian people from 
inertia to activity, from fear to courage and from 
slavery to freedom. It is right for Humayun Kabir to 
say : “Gandhiji transformed Indian politics by his 
deliberate defiance of unaceptable laws with the full 
consciousness of the possible conseqences. It is now 
dificult to remember the fear and nervousness which 
jail-life then had for the average citizen. Imprison¬ 
ment for a political cause carries with it an air of 
martyrdom in contemporary India. By overcoming 
the fear of jail Gandhiji wrougnt a psychological 
revolution, the extent of which we can hardly realise 
today.” 

III. By gathering together the members of the 
Congress Party, and improving their work in the 
legislative assemblies, and by his negotiation with the 
British Government, Gandhi made the best selection of 
anen who loved their country and were really public- 
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spirited. He did not appeal! to their mob-frenzy and 
to their hot-hcadedness, but trained them in discus¬ 
sion, negotiation and discipline ; in other words, in 
sure parliamentary procedure. 

By this we are led to the point of saying that 
Gandhi’s leadership was not only based on the Indian 
tradition of self-mortification and sacrifice, but also 
involved assimilation of many factors which are of 
w^estern origin. 

Firstly, he was a barrister-law, so he knew just how 
far to carry civil disobedience. So long as you do not 
do violence to person and property you remain within 
the law. Within this limit, the boycott of tax-pay¬ 
ment, of Government schools, and the acceptance 
of office in public institutions would make the 
Government feel awkward. As it is still within the 
limit of non-violence, though the Government may 
punish the non-co-operators, the placing of many 
thousands of people in jail is not a good sign for any 
dignified government. 

Secondly, Gandhi knew well that independence 
could not be obiained in one or two days. He never 
hesitated to stop the civil disobedience when he found 
that it reached the point of violence, as in the cases of 
21st. July, 1919, and April 1934. Gandhi’s non-co- 
operation had never meant the immediate overthrow 
of the British rule in India, but he intended to 
negotiate. He intended to realise his objective step 
by step ; yet he never surrendered till freedom was 
fully realised. In other words, he saw that by adopting 
the Fabian tactics of gradual penetration, he would 
finally win what he desired. Here also enters the 
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British practice of government by negotiation. When 
both sides come together for a round table conference, 
they can present their complaints and explain their 
position, and ask for reforms. When they reach an 
agreement, they will carry it out faithfully and peace¬ 
fully. This leads the antagonists along the path of 
peaceful progress without fighting and bloodshed. This 
kind of progress will be more sure and lasting than what 
is gained by violent means. Violence will often lead to 
civil war and dictatorship, not to peace and freedom. 
Gandhi realised this, so he preferred the way of 
negotiation to bloody fighting. Thus we see that 
parliamentary methods played an equally important 
part in Gandhi’s role. 

The best commentary to Gandhi’s personality 
comes, it seems, from the Great Learning of Con¬ 
fucius. Gandhi’s spirit of love has gathered millions of 
men around him. This is wonderful enough, because 
this is not due to the art of propaganda, as in the case 
of Hitler, but from the people’s appreciation of his 
character. Again his capacity to gather men of 
extraordinary ability, such as Rajendra Prasad, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar Patel, Rajagopalacharia, 
Maulana Azad with many others, and also many 
Europeans and Americans, is a still more wonderful 
art. This cannot otherwise be explained than by 
his knowledge of men, his- faith in goodness, his 
generosity and his broadmindedness to tolerate any 
one who came to him. His love ot goodness and good 
men can again be illustrated from the last chapter of 
the book, Great Learning, It says : In the Announce¬ 
ment of Kang, it is said, ‘The Heavenly decree 
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may not always rest on us; That is, goodness 
obtains the decree and the want of goodness 
Icses it.” 

In the book of Ch’u it is said, ‘The Kingdom of 
Ch’u does not consider anything valuable but good 
men.’ In the declaration of Ch’u it is said : “Let 
me have but one great minister, plain and sincere, not 
pretending to other abilities, but with a simple up¬ 
right mind ; and possessed of generosity regarding 
the talents of others as if he himself possassed 
them ; and, when he finds accomplished and per¬ 
spicacious men, loving them in his heart more than 
his lips express, and showing himself really able to 
bear and employ them, such a great minister will be 
able to protect my sons, grandsons and the people* 
and to bring benefit on the kingdom as a whole”. 

Thus we see that a man of noble character, has a 
great course to pursue. He must show entire self- 
devotion and sincerity to attain it, and by pride and 
extravagance he will fail to possess it. 

Let us repeat that Gandhi has won India’s in¬ 
dependence by his plain and upright character, his 
entire self-devotion and spirit of love. 

In the above sections I have taken quotations from 
Chinese Classics, our old books, because this is the best 
way of showing that there is the same standard of 
moral values, and the same appreciation of human- 
character both in China and India. 

From our Chinese experience. I am convinced that 
such a moral foundation as Gandhi has laid for the 
Republic of India, will remain unshaken and uncon¬ 
querable. 



CHAPTER XII 


GANDHI’S WORK OF WORLD RENOVATION 

Gandhi’s teachings will, no doubt, place all aspects 
of human life in a new perspective. Gandhi is one 
of the very few, like Jesus Christ, Buddha, Con¬ 
fucius, Lao Tze or Socrates, who went to the pri¬ 
mary source of life and the universe, in order to 
find out their meaning. In that he went to the primary 
source. He did not sec only a part of the world, 
or part of human life or human knowledge ; he 
possessed such a breadth and profundity of feeling, 
intellect and will, that his thoughts and actions funda¬ 
mentally changed human outlook on religion, politics 
and philosophy ; his view will change the generally 
accepted one, and lead us along a new road. 
Gandhi, because he followed so closely the “Sermon 
on the Mount'*, is a light which reveals several 
things we did not sec before. He is a fountain, filled 
with that water sent from Heaven, which will fill 
many streams and rivers ; and through his life many 
will come to live a new life. 

I call him a man of primary source in contradistinc¬ 
tion to others whose ideas were not original, but 
derivative and limited in scope. Among these latter 
there are original thinkers, scientists, discoverers ; 
yet they cannot exercise such a vast and profound in¬ 
fluence over the whole aspect of human life. A man of 
primary source may not be a great scientist or a 
brilliant scholar, displaying wide knowledge or 
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coining new words ; but his intense love, understan¬ 
ding and intuition can see fundamental problems and 
can solve them in his own way. Gandhi’s solution 
of the problems, apparently extremely difficult on the 
surface, is new and amazing because it had not 
been tackled by others before him. His solution, on 
the other hand, may appear very simple, and therefore, 
still more amazing to an incredulous world ; but its very 
simplicity gives the answer that the problem in 
question had never been visualized in that way before. 

The very source of life and the universe is simple. 
God who made us is simplicity itself. But it takes 
a genius to discover it. Most of life’s problems 
really have simple solutions ; but it is our complex 
mind that hides the basic simplicity. And because 
simplicity and humility are the attributes of the 
truly great, it takes a great man to discover the truth 
of these things. This simplicity permeates the universe, 
therefore it influences every aspect of human life. 
Jesus Christ’s Love, Buddha’s Mercy ; and Confucius’s 
theory of Jen belong to the same category, and 
Gandhi should be classed with them. 

These men go back to the very source of life, which 
may be simple and invisible, because it is hidden 
in a high place. When the power begins to flow 
from the source, it supplies in abundance. That 
is why men of primary source constitute a power of 
great influence. 

Why is it that the modern world needs a man 
like Gandhi who is born to go to the very source of 
life ? The manifestations of our life, be it material 
or spiritual, have produced a number of cultural 
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heritages : religion, philosophy, art, knowledge, politics 
and economics. All the institutions are produced in 
different countries without their knowing one another. 
All of them have something in common, yet they arc 
separate, so they are independent of each other. Each 
of them is proud of its own culture without seeing the 
goodness of the others. Look atone of them say. reli¬ 
gion. If one thinks of the principal religions which are 
commonly known, one will find Christianity, Buddhism, 
Islam, Confucianism, if the last can be counted as a 
religion. Because of their origin in different places and 
the differences in tlieir preaching, they are different 
and they conflict with each other. In the same religion, 
because of the long period of its life, sects have 
grown up like Catholicism and Protestantism. Even 
in the same sects there are many different sub-sects 
and denominations. 

Again, look at the question of the human race. We 
do not know whether it is derived from different oots 
or the same root. We have the white race, the yellow 
race the black race etc. Some of them arc progressive 
and some are backward. Each of them has a different 
colour, faith, political institution ; so they are hostile ; 
first between different races, and next within the 
same race. Again with regard to the social 
heritage ; we have religion, philosophy, knowledge, 
politics and economics. The standard of values in 
each field is different. What is valid in one field, 
is not valid in others. Religion preaches poverty 
and non-possession, while in business the first 
objective is money-making and the accumulation of 
wealth. While religion preaches justice and brother- 
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hood, the policy of the government is the conquest, 
expansion and the subjugation of the weaker ones. 
While in religion and ethics one is asked to be 
honest and benevolent, in diplomacy shrewdness and 
the outwitting of others is much more appreciated. 
All these are contradictions which are too often 
found in our religious, ethical, political and economic 
life. 

The same conditions occur in the various fields 
of study. In the field of physics mechanism prevails, 
but in the biological world one finds organism a 
substitute for mechanism. In the physical world the 
law of cause and effect, or of determinism is followed, 
while in the field of the mind, one acknowledges 
indeterminism or free-will. No doubt the subjects 
under research are different, so the laws governing 
them are also different. 

If we classify all these differences or contradictions 
in the various fields of life, we call them toalls of partis 
lion, or barriers, and the process of departmentalism. 
Now departmentalism implies that the same individual 
classifies his conduct into departments, and each 
mode of conduct is adopted to different conditions 
and circumstances. Thus a man shows kindness to 
his friend, but the same man makes no allowance for 
his enemy. How can the same man reveal love and 
animosity ? Viewed rationally, this varying conduct 
in the life of human beings does not make sense, and 
yet, how many are there who are not subject to these 
inexplicable contradictions ? 

There are so many walls of partition or divisions, 
that stand between the followers of different religions, 
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between different races, nations, classes, and many 
other biases and prejudices against each other. For 
the purpose of illustration, I shall take one or two- 
subjects to show how these walls of partition have 
been gradually built up. 

The founding of a religion begins with a message 
from God. to be transmitted to the people of this 
world, either for the correction of the human con¬ 
duct or for its further enlightenment. The founder 
gives his teachings to his disciples, which they respect 
because they have been convinced of the merits of the 
teachings. The passage of time gives rise to the 
growth of a Church organisation. Holy Scriptures, 
dogmas and a hierarchy of ministers, all of which 
have their origin in the teachings of the religious 
founder. These are the accompaniments which are 
bound to come. The original purpose was to convey 
a messaj^e from God which transcends the temporal 
world. This message, having become part and parcel 
of our lives, had to be expressed in a concrete form so 
that all might understand and appreciate the God-sent 
message to mankind This concrete expression takes 
the form of Church organisation, scriptures, dogmas, 
and rituals. All this is the outcome of man's mental 
complexity. With the passage of time, man feels 
that he must embelish the message ; for it is too 
difficult to be understood in its original simplicity. 
So man builds up his variety of explanations or 
rituals to present to the visual sense of man, the 
lesson God intended him to learn from His message. 
Thus, in a multitude of explanations and comments the 
simple truth is lost to the world. 
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The next stage in this development, or should one 
say retrogression, is when a man more enlightened 
than the rest realises how the truth has been lost to 
the world, and in his efforts to give the truth back to 
the world in its simplicity, he breaks away from the 
mother-body and sets up his own daughter-sect. 
With the further passage of time, this process goes on 
multiplying until there arc so many different schools 
of teaching that one is hard put to it to know which 
is really right. The ultimate result is still the same, 
the Truth is hid through man's obscurantism. 

The growth and hardening process, above described, 
is like the body of man dividing each from the other, 
or like the crust of an insect which has to undergo 
• changes. When a man is old he loses his vitality and 
vigour and his arteries become hardened. It is the 
same with the different kinds of institutions which, 
when once they are static and fixed, have to be 
cleaned, reshaped or renewed. I shall call this kind of 
rigidity in the social phenomena incrustation, fixation, 
•or deterioration. 

Only those who go back to the very source of life, 
can see the phases of incrustation. They pull down the 
walls of partition, grasp the key to the locked doors, 
and seek to rectify the illusions under which the 
world has been blindly living. This is what most 
oil the religious founders did. They saw the light, 
pointed the way, and shouted to the world to follow 
the light. 

Gandhi saw the deterioration of mankind, in the 
divisions among the various religions, discrimination 
between the races, inequality between the classes 
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in the same country, and also the differences betweerv 
the standards of value in the various fields of human 
life. Had he remained in one field, such as religion 
or politics, and had he not transcended the boundary' 
lines of the various aspects of human life, he could 
not have been so thorough nor gone so far forward 
into the unknown in order to show the world that 
there is a higher life far more worth-living than that of 
materialism, selfish regard for one’s own interests to 
the exclusion of all else, and a life of passion on the 
lower levels. Because he went up on the mountains 
and looked down from the heights to the plains 
below and because he went to the source of human 
life and saw the great wealth to be had, and how it 
had been lost in the passage of the river through the 
plains of time ; so he was able to see clearly that the 
walls of partition in religion, or between one religion 
and another, or between religion and the other 
aspects of human interests, was a wrong idea which 
should be put right as soon as possible. In other words, 
he saw unity in religions, unity in human life, unity 
of standard of values in the various fields of human 
activity. Therefore he carried on a revolution 
in religion, politics, and all the other fields. He 
lived in a world which cut right across the existence 
of different kinds of religion to a universal one ; 
from a world of many nations to one where all are 
united; from the different standards of values in 
the various fields to a single standard for all subjects. 
He was a pioneer in the field of moral discovery 
for a unity of outlook for all mankind. He saw the 
unity and brotherhood of Man fundamental. 
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Firsti as regards religion ; Gandhi said, “The 
Allah of Islam is the same as the God of the 
Christians and the Isvara of the Hindus. Even as 
there are various names for God in Hinduism, so are 
there many names for God in Islam. The names do 
not indicate individualities, but attributes, and little 
man has tried in his humble way to describe Mighty 
God by giving Him attributes — Indescribable. 
Immeasurable. Living faith in this God means equal 
respect for all religions. It would be the height of 
intolerance—and intolerance is a species of violence — 
to believe that your religion is superior to other 
religions and that you are justified in wanting others 
to change their faith to yours.” 

Gandhi^s attitude towards other religions is not one 
of negative toleration, but of positive appreciation, as 
Radbakrishnan said in his collection of essays and 
reflections on Gandhi. Gandhi acknowledged that 
Jesus Christ occupied in his heart the place of one 
of the teachers. He also appreciated the character 
of Mohammad* Although Gandhi called himself a 
Sanatan Hindu, he explained it in the following way : 
“It is not the Hindu religion that I prize above all other 
religions, but the religion that transcends Hinduism, 
which changes one’s very nature, which binds one indis¬ 
solubly to the Truth within, and which ever purifies.” 

I cannot say that Gandhi suggests a universal 
religion, but he asks for equal respect for all religions. 
To discover what is common to all, and to reject that 
which is peculiar and strange to each of them. This 
is the way to mutual appreciation, the way for the 
common good of the believers of all religions. 
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Second, as regards human conduct in Gandhi’s 
view of life, there should be a unified standard of 
values, whether in religion, politics or business. If, 
according to him. Truth is God, and religion and 
morality are synonymous, then what we believe 
should be carried out in our daily life. What is good 
in one aspect of life cannot but be good in another 
aspect. His advice to the Indians in Pretoria w^as 
to observe truthfulness in business- He said : 
‘T have always heard the merchants say that truth 
was not possible in business, I did not think this 
was true theni I do not think so now. Even today, 
there are merchant friends who contend that truth 
is inconsistent with business. Business, they say, is 
a very practical affair, and truth is a matter for 
religion ; and they argue that practical affairs are 
one thing while religion is quite another/’ Gandhi 
speaks about his own business as a lawyer : “I have 
learnt the true practice of law. I have learnt to find 
out the better side of human nature and to enter 
men’s hearts. I realize that the true function of the 
lawyer is to unite parties riven as under... I lost 
nothing thereby, not even money, by being truthful 
or moral to myself. It should be even more so with 
a government which has the public well-being 
at heart”. 

Gandhi secs clearly that moral force should not 
only prevail in the field of religion or morality, but 
also in politics and the other fields of human activity. 
This is the spiritual basis upon which he fought for 
India's independence. Gandhi proudly said: “My 
religion has no geographical limits. If I have a living 
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faith in it, it will transcend my love for India herself. 
My life is dedicated to the service of India through the 
religion of Non-violence, which I believe to be the root 
of Hinduism.” Here is the unity of value which covers 
every aspect of religion, ethics, economics and politics. 
He makes man an integrated personality, and does 
away with the splitting of man into so many different 
departments : the religious man, the moral man, the 
economic man. 

Thirdly, mankind : Gandhi, in his autobiography, 
tells us how Indians or Asiatics w'crc treated in 
South Africa. He said : “In the Orange Free State 
Indians are deprived of all their rights by a special 
law enacted in 1888. If they choose to stay there, 
they may do so only to serve as waiters in hotels or to 
pursue some other menial calling”. 

He tells us that a similar law was passed in the 
Transvaal in 1885. Indians should pay a poll tax of £3, 
as an entry fee into the country. They might not own 
land except in locations set apart for them. They 
have no right to the franchise. All this was enforced 
under the special law for Asiatics, against whom 
the laws for the coloured peoples also applied”. 

But one notices that there is a gradual change of 
attitude among the whites, so the Declaration of 
Human Rights has been passed by the U. N. O. The 
idea of equality or brotherhood of man has been 
the song of poets, yet we are far from realizing it 
today. Gandhi was the first who fought the -battle 
for race Inequality in South Africa, After Gandhi 
had been shocked by the conditions of Indians in 
South Africa, he returned to India to fight for her 
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independence. As long as intellectual difference!^, 
and different standards of achievement remain among 
the races and the nations, equal respect will not 
be accorded to all. Gandhi's idea of Ahimsa or 
non-violence, that love should be shown to all, friends 
and enemies alike, has given a great stimulus to the 
progress of humanitarianism and the welfare of all 
mankind. 

Having discussed Gandhi's ideas of unity in 
religion, human conduct, and mankind, I shall 
examine how he was able to sec these fundamen¬ 
tals. In any human society there are formal customs, 
conventions, and also those things that are eternal. 
These have been so deeply rooted in the human mind, 
that no one dare question them. If one does, 
he will be looked upon with suspicion. He will 
be considered a corruptor of morals and a public 
enemy. This is why Jesus Christ and Socrates 
died the deaths of martyrs. In this world there arc 
so many religions, each of them having their own 
scriptures, rituals and denominations, and each 
thinking itself better than the other. Naturally there 
is a boundary line between this religion and that. 
They will squabble with each other, each will show 
its own superiority and expose tlie weakness of the 
others. Gandhi says this should not be. He advises 
them to seek the similarities and disregard the dif¬ 
ferences, to sec the light rather than the darkness. He 
is the man who pulls down the walls of partition, 
schism and hatred, and goes directly to the very 
meaning or essence of religion. When the rigid 
20 
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rules and the dogmas have been removed, one goes 
back to the very source of life, and the essence of reli- 
gion becomes as clear as daylight to every body. 

Again, the life of a man is so departmentalized that 
for each field of human activity there is a separate 
set of rules. In the field of international relations 
there is a common saying : “My country—right or 
wrong !” The case of the other party will never be 
considered. In the field of economics the starting 
point is desire, and the work of economics is to meet 
the demand of desires by supplying the goods. But 
economics seeks to satisfy the desires of those who 
can afford to pay, and docs not worry about those 
who cannot pay, even if they have to starve. Again 
there is the principle : “The end justifies the means.“ 
In order to propagate one’s relijj:ious beliefs, or to gain 
one’s political objectives, one can cheat, double-cross, 
bribe, as if honesty stands for nothing in these fields ! 
But Gandhi affirmed ; “It is not right that in human 
conduct there should be this double standard of 
morality, and that there should be one co-ordinating 
principle which should prevail in all aspects of human 
life.” 

The genius of Gandhi lies in the fact that he 
saw these external formalities as corroding crusts, 
which were strangling the spiritual life of man. and 
should therefore be discarded as soon as possible. 
Because he went back to the very source of life, he saw 
more clearly than others what was right and what 
wrong, what was essential and what non-essential; and 
he was so bold that if anything in the old tradition was 
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considered inequitable he condemned it. Typical is the 
case of Brahman’s inter-dining and of the untouch¬ 
ables. According to him this kind of practice is 
repugnant to human reason and charity. In the 
twentieth century, religion, politics, morality are so 
governed by the very long accepted customs of the 
various groups or countries, that they can no longer 
help man to reach a state of unity in diverse fields of 
human life. Such an age calls for a new attempt to 
•enlarge our vision, in which the principle of right or 
wrong plays its part. Such an epoch-making reformer 
was Gandhi in the fields of religion, morality econo¬ 
mics and politics. 

The importance of Gandhi's experiments with 
Truth are borne out by his experiments on vegetarian¬ 
ism, nature-cure, and the brahmacharya life. His 
exactness and minuteness can best be illustrated by 
a story which is told by E, Stanley Jones in his book, 
Aiahatma Gandhi. He said : 'Gandhi was an experi¬ 
menter in many realms, but he was primarily an ex¬ 
perimenter of the spirit and its laws. Even he de¬ 
manded experimentation with interpreting scriptural 
texts. When he was experimenting with foods, he 
said ; ‘Two or three sent me the identical texts (from 
the Ayurvedic writings) against taking honey mix¬ 
ed with hot water, and pronouncing dire results. When 
I asked them if they had verified the text from their 
own experience, they were silent. My own experi¬ 
ence of taking honey mixed with hot water extends 
over four years, and I have not experienced any ill 
effects/ Here was an important statement and 
attitude: everything, including even sacred texts. 
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must be subject to experimentation and verification. 
To take them on blind faith was wrong/' 

Jones goes on to say that Gandhi would not preach 
anything which he had not tested. Jones says : 

*‘When I urged him to go to Europe before the 
war, hoping that his very presence there would be a 
call to peace, instead of war, his reply was simple : T 
have not demonstrated peace in my own country, how 
can I preach it to Europe ? This shows how Gandhi 
grasped the importance of the method of experimen¬ 
ting. He applied the Baconian method not only to 
physical bodies, but also to the spiritual field.” 

Hitherto, I have only dealt with Gandhi’s funda¬ 
mental attitude towards different aspects of human 
life. I shall now come to the specific question : his 
experiments with Truth, and the realization of Truth. 

Le me take a quotation from his own book, and 
then explain it. Gandhi said : ‘T should certainly 
like to narrate my experiments in the spiritual field* 
which are known only to myself, and from which I 
have derived such power as 1 possess for working in 
the political field”. 

He goes on to say that the work of experimenting, 
though it was carried out by himself, was done in the 
open, so it could be carried on by others too. This 
means that there is no mystery about his work, as it 
can be verified by others. He says : 

“What I want to achieve—what I have been 
striving and pining to achieve these thirty years past 
—is self-realization, to see God face to face, to attain 
Moksha. I live and move and have my being in 
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pursuit of this goal. All that I do by way of speaking 
or writing, and all my ventures in the political field, 
arc directed to this same end. But as I have all along 
believed that what is possible for one is possible for 
all, my experiments have not been conducted in the 
closet, but in the open ; and I do not think that this 
fact detracts from their spiritual value. There are 
some things that are known only to oneself and to 
one’s Maker. These are clearly incommunicable. 
The experiments I am about to relate, arc not such. 
They are spiritual or rather moral ; for the essence 
of religion is morality.” 

If the Chinese point of view about the three mental 
functions : Cognitive, Affective, Conative, be under¬ 
stood and compared with Gandhi’s method of self- 
purification, I sec on both sides only agreement and 
no disagreement. Gandhi’s words arc as follows : 

“Identification with everything that lives is impos¬ 
sible without self-purification ; without self-purifica¬ 
tion the observance of the law of Ahimsa must 
remain an empty dream ; God can never be realized by 
one that is not pure of heart. 

“But the path of self-purification is hard and steep* 
To attain to perfect purity one has to become 
absolutely passion-free in thought, word and deed ; to 
rise above the opposing currents of love and hatred, 
attachment and repulsion.’’ 

A comparative study of Gandhi’s view and the four 
stages of the Great Learning should be attempted. 
1 shall go back to the stages which gravitate around 
the central question of self-development. 
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(i) Rectification of the Mind or Heart, The ex¬ 
planation of the Great Learning tells us first how 
to preserve the mind and then to exercise its function 
in the right way. Of the presence of the Mind it 
says as follows : “When the Mind is not present, you 
look but do not see, you hear but do not under¬ 
stand, you eat but are not aware of the taste of the 
food”. Concerning the exercise of the proper function 
of the Mind it says : “If a man be under the influence 
of passion, his mind will not be on the right path. 
It will be the same if he is under the influence 
of terror, or under the influence of fond regard, or 
that of sorrow or distress”. 

I suppose that the above remarks of the Great 
Learning mean the same as what Gandhi calls passion- 
free. 

(ii) Truthfulness of Will. Will is a kind of deter¬ 
mination in our mind. What must be done ? How 
can it be done ? Why must it be done ? All 
these questions come into the formation of will. The 
motive of doing, whether it be right or wrongs 
whether it be evil or good for others, will be clear 
to oneself, and others. When you follow your own 
conscience you are true to yourself, otherwise you do 
things against your conscience. This is called self- 
deception. Great Learning says : ’^What is meant by 
the Truthfulness of Will is the absence of self- 
deception*'. 

It goes on to say that the process of eliminating 
self-deception should go on in the same natural way 
as when one hates a bad odour and one loves what is 
beautiful. 
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The motive governing a man’s action may be very 
complicated. But if one examines oneself, one knows 
what should be done and what should not be done. 
This work of cleansing the heart can best be done 
when one leads a life of tranquillity. The Great Learrf 
ing advises that a man of noble character must be 
watchful over himself when he is solitary. 

Again the remarks of the Great Learning are the 
same as Gandhi’s heart-searching. 

(iii) The third and the last point is the Improve¬ 
ment of the Intellect and the Investigation of Things, 
both are two aspects of the same question. 

...There is no doubt that inner purification was an 
important process in Gandhi’s life, His writngs show 
how clear-headed, thorough-going, and consistent he 
was. His determination to carry on his fight for 
India’s independence was due to this clear thinking 
and thoroughness. Through these factors he acted 
with determination, faith and courage. His clear 
thinking and courage were founded on a true spiritual 
sense of religion. So we turn now to the meaning 
of Truth according to Gandhi. He said in his 
autobiography : 

“My purpose being to give an account of various 
practical applications of these principles, I have given 
the chapters, I propose to write, the title of “TAe 
Story of Mav Experiments with Tiuth.'' These will, of 
course, include experiments with non-violence, 
celibacy, and other principles of conduct believed to 
be distinct from truth. But for me, truth is the 
sovereign principle, which includes numerous other 
principles. This truth is not only truthfulness in 
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word, but truthfulness in thought also, and not only 
the relative truth of our conception, but the Absolute 
Truth, the Eternal Principle, that is God. There are 
innumarable definitions of God because His manifes¬ 
tations are innumerable. They overwhelm me with 
wonder and awe and for a moment stun me. But 1 
'worship God as Truth only....But as long as I have 
not realized this Absolute Truth, so long must I hold 
by the relative truth as I have conceived it. That 
relative truth must, meanwhile, be my beacon, my 
shield and buckler.” 

As far as I can understand. Truth, in its distribu¬ 
tive sense, is synonymous with scientific or philosop¬ 
hical truth which is based upon the tiicory of 
correspondence or coherence. Jn this sense Truth 
means corrcspendence with fact, or fitness into a 
harmonious pattern of internal relationships. Gandhi 
has recognised what has been discovered in the 
physical world as Truth. But they are merely truths 
in a special field of the Universe. Truth, in a 
generic sense, is the absolute Truth or God. Ood, in 
the Gandhian sense, is not a personal God. but is 
realized in the Asiatic sense of an impersonal order. 
Gandhi said : ‘‘There is no other God but Truth.” 
Again he said : “I do not regard God as a person. 
Truth, for me, is God. He and His Law abide 
everywhere and govern everything.” Again he 
said : “I do not say God is Truth, I say. Truth is God.” 
The last formulation tells us that his God is 
pantheistic or impersonal. 

If this is his sense of Divinity, then God means the 
reservoir of Truth, and we men can only discover a bit 
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of it from time to time. God is the fountainhead of 
water and we can only dig a well and draw water from 
it in bucketful here and there. In order to illustrate the 
meaning, I shall quote two sentences from the book, 
Qhung’yung or Golden Mean' : “Truth is the way of 
Heaven ; to realise Truth is the way of man/' I 
suppose this Chinese understanding of the relation 
between Man and Truth would be approved by 
Gandhi also. 

I shall give another quotation from the book, 
Chung-^yung to illustrate Gandhfs meaning of Truth. 
The. following is taken from Lin Yu-tang’s book 
Wisdom of China, 

“Truth is the beginning of material existence. 
Without truth there is no material existence. Thus, 
absolute Truth is indestructible. Being indestructible, 
it is eternal. Being eternal, it is self-existent. Being 
self-existent, it is infinite. Being infinite, it is vast 
and deep. Being vast and deep, it is transcendental 
and intelligent. It is because vast and deep that 
it contains all existence. And because it is transcend¬ 
ental and intelligent that it embraces all existence. 
It is because infinite and eternal that it perfects 
all existence. In vastness and depth it is like the 
earth. In transcendental intelligence it is like Heaven. 
Infinite and eternal, it is the Infinite itself. Such 
being the nature of absolute Truth, it manifests itself 
without being seen ; it produces effects without 
motion ; it accomplishes its ends without action. 

The principle of the operation of nature may be 
summed up in these words because it obeys only its 
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own immutable law ; the way in which it produces a 
variety of thing *4 is unfathomable. 

‘ Nature is vast, deep, high, intelligent, infinite 
and eternal. The heaven appearing before us is only 
this bright shining mass ; but in its immeasurable 
extent, the sun, moon, stars, and constellations are 
suspended in it, and all things are enforced by it. 
The earth appearing before us, is but a handful of 
clay : but in all its breadth and depth, it sustains 
mighty mountains without feeling their weight ; 
rivers and seas dash against it without causing it to 
founder The mountain appearing before us is only a 
mass of rock ; but in all its vastness grass and 
vegetation grow upon it, birds and beasts dwell on it. 
and treasures of precious minerals are found in it The 
ocean appearing before us is but a ladleful of liquid ; 
but in all its unfathomable depths, the largest 
crustaceans, dragons, fishes and turtles are produced 
in them and all useful products abound therein* 

In the book of Poetry it is said : 

“The ordinance of God 

How inscrutible it is and it goes on forever.” 
That is to say, this is the essence of God.” 

If one reads the above passage from Chung-^yung 
and compares it with the following words of Gandhi, 
one will certainly reach the conclusion that this is the 
same great Impersonal Order of the thinkers Asiatic : 

“There is an indefinable mysterious power that 
pervades everything. I feel it, though I do not see 
it* It is thi'? unseen power which makes itself felt 
and yet defies all proof, because it is so unlike all that 
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I perceive through my senses. It transcends the 
senses. But it is possible to reason out the existence 
of God to a limited extent. 

“I do dimly perceive that whilst everything around 
me is forever changing, ever-dying, there is, underly¬ 
ing all that change, a Living Power that is 
changeless, that holds all together, that creates, 
dissolves and recreates. That in forming power or 
spirit is God ; and since nothing else that I see merely 
through the senses can or will persist. He alone is.” 

The question of whether the world-order is 
personal or impersonal is net fundamental. The 
existence of God is fundamental. In Europe the 
concept of personality in Christian theology can be 
traced to the idea of God, Farher and Son. In Asia 
we do not think of God and Jesus Christ as Father 
and Son, so our God is impersonal or pantheistic. 

The acknowledgment of the existence of God in 
all things is nothing peculiar to Gandhi. What is 
peculiar to him is that when once he feels the 
existence of God and when he finds that the attributes 
of God consist in Love, Goodness, Service and 
Righteouness, he realises them in his own person. 
From Ahimsa one learns love which implies no killing. 
But he says further that a Saiyagrahi, a civil resister^ 
will harbour no anger even when he suffers from the 
anger of an opponent. Furthermore, he sa>s that non¬ 
violence also means conscious suffering. He took a 
vow that he would sacrifice his life for his principle. 
Thus the principle of Love is all-pervading as God 
Himself is. In this largeness of heart no one can be 
his equal. 
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On the other hand he is not conservative in his 
religion. In every respect he is a reformer of 
religion. His proposal of change, such as the aboli¬ 
tion of untouchability, is based on reason and love. 
He said : *1 decline to be bound by any interpreta¬ 
tion, however learned it may be, if it be repugnant 
to reason and moral sense.” 

In this sense he is a religious revolutionary. Yet 
his revolution, whether religious or political, is carried 
not by force but by love and reason. Gandhi was a 
thorough and a daring man. His affirmation and 
negation arc more like Buddha’s renunciation and Jesus 
Christ’s challenge on the Sabbath Day. His thoughts 
and his method of putting them into execution goes 
to the bitterest end, and gives us no sign of Con¬ 
fucius’s moderation. 

It needs a Chinese to make clear that, if the above 
comparative study between the Gandhian and the 
Chinese philosophies has been suggestive it means that 
there is an agreement on both sides with regard to the 
question of experiments with Truth, purification of 
heart, and the meaning of Truth. This comparative 
estimate does not, however, exhaust the wide scope 
and deep meaning of Gandhi’s great philosophy. His 
theory and application with regard to Akimsa, Love, 
and Truth have a meaning which is truly Universal. 


THE END 
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